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AHMEDABAU. 

^ 

CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRIPTION.' 

Ahmodabad, the most northerly district of the Bombay 
Presidency, lying between 21° 25' 18" and 23° 37' north latitude and 
Tl** 21' and 73° 28' east longitude, has a total area of 3854 square miles 
and a population of 829,637 souls or 215*82 to the square mile. The 
total realizable land revenue amounting to £142,587 (Rs. 14,25,870) 
was recovered before tbe close of the year ending the Slst July 
1877. 

It may be briefly described as a tract of country lying north and 
west of the head of the Gulf of Cambay, to which for administrative 
purposes, the isolated lauds of Parantij and Modasa in the north-east, 
and oi Gogha in the south have been added. The main body of the 
district is bounded on the north by His Highness the Gfiikwar’s 
Dehgam and Kadi sub-divisions, a small portion of the Mahi Kantha 
and His Highness the Gaikwar’s sub-division of Patan ; on the west 
by the Ran and Jhulavad in Kathiawar ; on the south by the territory 
of His Highness the Thakor of Bhavnagar; and on the east by 
the Gulf of Cambay, the territory of His Highness the Nawab of 
Cambay, and the British district of Kaira. The outlying sub-division 
of Parantij surrounded on the west and south by Baroda lands and 
on the east and north by the Main Kantha is completely detached. 
East of Parantij and cut off from it by a narrow strip of Mahi 
Kantha territory, Modasa stretching south to Kaira has its villages 
scattered among those of tho Mahi Kdntha and Baroda. Similarly 
surrounded by and intermingled with Jhal6vad villages lie the 
town and villages of Gogha on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Even the main body of the district is not entirely 
compact. Of its villages fourteen are detached in small groups 
beyond its borders in Kathiawar, three in Palanpur, and six in 
Baroda, while within British territory are eleven Kathidwdr and six 
Baroda villages. One Idar village is surrounded by the lands of 
Parantij. 

^ The area included in the district of Ahmedabad is for administra- 
tive purposes distributed over seven sub-divisions. These, as shown 


^ This chapter is almost oatirely the work of Mr. F, S, P. Lely, Bombay Civil 
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in the following summary, have on an average an area of 550 
square miles, 126 villages, and 118,520 inhabitants. 


Ahmedahad Administrative Details, 1877* 
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ParAntij . 
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6 

5 

1 

2 

157 

6 
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106,934 
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13,845 

Daskroi . 
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7 
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12 

1 

1 
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13 
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249,366 
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86.940 
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3 
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17 
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20.014 
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3 

1 

1 

82 

4 

86 

73,229 
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17,266 

Dholka . 

690 

117 

2 
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, 

119 

6 
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113 375 

164 

28,920 

Dhandhuka. 

1107 

138 

9 

15 


2 

2 


147 

4 

151 

124, 8b0 

112 

23,250 

Gogha 

224 

68 

2 

2 


6 


• 

60 

6 

65 

83,829 
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3362 

Total 

8854 

1 

811 

20 

211 

6 

! 1 

4 

7 

831 

63 

884 

829,637 

215 

142,587 


This distribution, based solely on administrative convenience, is 
little recognized m every day speech. The popular voice places the 
sub-division of Gogha in Kathiawar, that of Paranti] in tho once 
unsettled mehvdt^i country of the Mahi Kautha, and divides tho main 
body of the district into seven sections each marked by some 
peculiarity of soil and for the most part by a shade of difference in 
the manners, the habits, and even the dress of its people. These 
seven divisions are : 1, Baskroi, more properly Daskrohi, or tho land 
included within a radius of ten Aos or kros, that is, fifteen miles 
from the capital ; 2, the Sdhar Knntlui roughly defined as tho country 
on the lower course of the river Siibarmati and more accurately by a 
line drawn through the villages of Saroda, Changodar, Kavitha, 
Rasam, Dholka, and Vautha ; 6, tho Blidl, or black-soil tract, 
comprising the south half of tho Dholka and tho east half of the 
Dhandhuka sub-divisions ; 4, the Nalkdntha extending from tho 
banks of the Nal to within a few miles south of the town of Sanand ; 
5, the Kdnkra extending from that point northwards into the Baroda 
territory ; 6, the Chuvdl lying north of the Nalkdvfha and divided 
from it by a line running east and west through the town of 
Viramgam. The name is shortened from Chuvdlis, forty, the 
number of villages it originally included ; 7, the Kanedr a narrow 
tract of reddish soil, west of the Bhdl between the towns of Dhandhuka 
and Barvala. All that remains of the Dhandhuka sub-division on the 
extreme west is colloquially classed as part of Kdthidwar. 

In tho extreme north-east of the district near the town of Moddss, 
long low spurs from the Dungarpur hills sink into a tract of rock 


1 Of the 831 Crovenunent villages, 372 are tdlukddri and 41 TMhvdsi in the hands 
of large landholders, more or less independent. The position of the TdlukdZrs is 
explained below, p. 179 ; the position of tho Mehvds holders is still unsettled. 
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overlaid, for the most part, by a scanty soil through which the 
rock often shows in bare masses or loose fragments. In 1827 
large areas of this land were so covered with brushwood as to be 
absolutely impenetrable. Much has since been clmred and now repays 
with crops of Indian millet, juvdr, and inferior sesamum, tal, the 
Kolis’ rude and lazy husbandry. With gradually deepening soil the 
country slopes, as the converging courses of several rivers show, 
south-westward into the Baroda sub-division of Dehgam. In the 
south-east corner of Modasa the rocks break out again, but to the 
south they are completely lost in the fertile fields of Kaira. To the 
west they sink into the sandy Parantij plain which undulates down- 
ward from the bank of the Hfithmati in hedgeless* fields too often bare 
of trees, but nearly always fertile and in places, on the Meshva and 
the Khari, even picturesque. Still further west, more richly wooded 
land is crossed north and south by the Hathmati canal and then by 
the Bokh, beyond which it breaks into precipitous heights and deep 
abrupt ravines now only the scanty pasture grounds of wandering 
herds of cattle, but half a century ago the retreats for concealment 
or defence of turbulent freebooters. Underneath, tho Sabar, now 
joined by tho Hathmati, winds southward through its spacious bed 
of sand and separates this portion of tho district from the Baroda 
sub-division of Bijapur. 

Twenty-five miles from the southern limit of tho northern section, 
and beyond an intervening tract of Baroda territory averaging 
sixteen miles in breadth, lies the city of Ahmedabad encircled by a 
belt of park-like country several miles deep. The soil of this ' home- 
country ’ is much the same in character as that of Parantij, but 
the inhabitants have enjoyed for centuries the moral and material 
advantages of nearness to a capital and a great market.^ Tho villages 
are large and well built. Bulky milk-bush hedges enclosing the 
fields show a stronger sense of individual property, and long freedom 
from the ambuscades of outlaws. Relics of former splendour meet 
the eye on every side and in every stage of decay, from the dome 
of Batva, the minarets of Shah A'lam, tho monastic courts of Pirdna, 
the embattled fort of Kali, and the country seats of Shahavadi and 
Jetalpur, down to the wayside tomb and the brick foundations of 
forgotten suburbs. Nor do all the signs of prosperity belong to tho 
past. The closely, often highly, cultivated land, the railway from 
Bombay branching north and west,'^ the well-fed labourers and 
children, the neatly built schools and rest-houses, bear no doubtful 
witness that the resources once drawn into the coffers of the court, 
and expended on projects to illustrate a foreign religion or subserve 
the luxury of a few, have not departed from the district but have 
been diffused among an industrious and contented people. Another 
chief natural feature of this part of the district is the spreading bed 
of the Sabarmati which stretches through it from end to end. Below 
the city on the left bank of this river and also midway between it and 
the Khdri are a few small rises, but everywhere else the surface of 

^ Daskroi waa called the Havoli of Ahmedabad ia Akbar’s survey. 

» The State exteosion of the Bombay and Baroda Bailway into BajpuUna is now 
m nronreu flSTS). 
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the gronnd is an unbroken level, the prospect lavishly enriched on 
every side, except the north, with groves of various trees. 

Along the right bank of the Sabarmati the characteristics of 
Daskroi are prolonged into Dholka, but towards the west and south- 
west they disappear. In that direction the aspect shades off into the 
fertile but absolutely flat and monotonous black soil of the Bhdl, 
slightly rising north-east of Viramgfim into the sandy Chuvdl, but 
sloping south and west in treeless fields of rice and wheat to the Nal, 
and in extensive salt wastes to the Ran. Beyond the river Bhogdva 
the black soil loses none of its remarkable productive power, but 
from the brackishness of its deep springs there is little irrigation. 
Year after year it yields, under utterly thriftless methods of 
agriculture, luxuriant crops of wheat and cotton, but presents to the 
traveller no tree for shade, no hedgerow to relieve his eye, often no 
drinkable water to quench his thirst. Here there is nothing to break 
the distant view but compact villages rising during tho cold season 
like islands out of a level expanse of verdure, which is turned by the 
sun of April and May into an arid waste swept by scorching winds. 
The flats round Dholera and theuce along the coast to Bfivhari creek, 
impregnated with salt and intersected by marshes, show all the 
bleakness of the Bhal with none of its fertility. On the other hand 
along the western border the land changes into a reddish not 
unproductive soil of uneven surface, and yet a little further on a 
narrow strip of tho district runs right into the rocky interior of 
Kathiawar. 

The little isolated sub-division of Gogha is in character as well as 
in position part of the province of Kathiawar. It is broken into hills 
of crumbling limestone showing traces of volcanic disturbance, 
bearing nothing but here and there a stunted tree, and more or less 
abundant crops of grass. Numerous small streams flow through 
the country and the valleys are fertile and well wooded. 

Only in the extreme north-east and south-west does the plain 
surface of the district rise into hills. In Modasa are some ridges of 
metamorphic rock seldom more than 500 feet high, the sides covered 
with grass and brushwood. In the west a few miles from the town 
of Ranpurin Dhandhuka, a series of low hills gradually rises towards 
the parent range of Chotila, where a conical peak, 600 feet above sea 
level, is the most remarkable feature of the country. Some of the 
hills about Ninama, the most westerly part of Dhandhuka, are covered 
with fragments of quartz and limestone. Further south the Khokra 
range in Gogha with a height of 96 feet runs north and south parallel 
with the Gulf shore towards which it throws out lateral spurs. 

In the district are two distinct river systems ; one flowing south- 
west from the highlands of eastern Gujardt ; the other flowing east 
from the Kathiawar hills. Among the rivers none is navigable or of 
more than local importance. The Sabarmati, with its tributaries tho 
Khdri, Meshva, and Majham, and the Shelva and the Andhari, rising 
from the northern hills and flowing to the Gulf of Cambay through 
the Jight-soil eastern lands, form one group. To the other belong 
the Bhogiva, Bhddhar, Utavli, Nilki, Pinjdria, and A'dhia, which 
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flowing from tte KAthidwdr hills straggle with more or less snccess 
through the shifting alluvial tract of black soil eastwards into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 

Bising, under the name of Sabar, in the south- western spurs of the 
A'ravali hills not far from the popular shrine of Amba Bhavani, the 
Sdbarmati takes a southerly coarse through the Mahi Kdntha till 
at the north-west comer of the Ahmedabad district it is joined by 
the Hathmati. From that point taking the compound name of 
Sdbarmati it successively forms the western boundary of Parantij ; 
separates the Baroda sub-division of Dehgam from that of Bijapur ; 
bisects Daskroi into two fairly equal portions ; separates Dholka from 
Kaira, and finally after flowing about 200 miles and draining an area 
of 9500 square miles ^ discharges itself into the Gulf of Cambay. In 
the upper part of its course its banka are very precipitous, in some 
places rising sheer to the height of 200 feet. But they gradually 
subside to from thirty to fifty feet opposite the city of Ahmedabad and 
still lower as they near the sea. The stream is for the mostpart shallow 
and sluggish, holding a winding and often changing way through 
a broad bed of sand. Even as far inland as Vaghpur the bed is no 
less than 300 yards wide, while fifty miles from the river mouth the 
distance from bank to bank is said to be about 1550 feet, within the 
fair season a stream about 375 feet broad. A noteworthy feature 
of the river is the formation, by its frequently varying current, of 
tracts of mud deposit, bhatha. This, though the most fertile soil in 
the district bearing luxuriant crops of sugarcane and other valuable 
produce, is by sudden freshes liable to be overlaid with sand or 
entirely washed away. Nor are the changes of the stream confined 
within its banks, wide as they are. At several points between 
Ahmedabad and the sea the lino of what was once its bed may still be 
traced a long way distant from its present course, and numerous 
abandoned village sites bear witness to former inundations on the 
adjacent country. Tidal influence extends twelve miles from the 
river mouth.^ 

The saving efficacy of the Sabarmati is not in such wide repute 
as to attract pilgrims from a distance. Few, however, of the many 
who pass through Ahmedabad on their way to more celebrated shrines 
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1 Sanitary Commissioner, 16th July 1875. 

2 The following ligures, showing the velocity and discharge of the Sdbarmati, 
opposite the city of Ahmedabad, have been supplied by Mr. J. 11. Hatherly 2 

Sdhamiati Speed and Discharge, 1860 . 


Bats. 

Velocity, fect^ 
per second 
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j 
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Velocity, feet 
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January 
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100 
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February 
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1-22 
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2-60 

2000 

May 
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210 

November 
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500 

December 
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600 
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fail to take the opportanity of bathing at the holy bank, ara, of 
Dudheahvar, whose soil was consecrated by the denizens of paradise 
with the milk, dtidh, of Kam Dugha the sacred cow, and where the eye 
of faith may still at times see jets of milk shooting above the dark 
waters of the river. Here are brought for burning the dead of 
the higher castes and wealthy Shudras, all others being taken to 
Behrampur a less favoured spot lower down the stream. The title 
Dudheshvar is properly applied not merely to the usual bathing 
and burning place, the specilic name of which is Cbandrabhag, but 
to both sides of the river at this part of its course. On me right or 
north bank where now stands the shrine of Dudhia Mahadov, and 
which was, until recent floods, faced by handsome flights of steps, 
there lived, according to the A'tma Puniu, the holy ascetic Dadhichi, 
who gave up his own bones to make a weapon by which ludra might 
bo enabled to slay the impious liakshas Vritrasur. The holy cow 
Kam Dugha caino tb cat up the flesh and remaining bones of the 
self-devoted saint, but one portion of them became transformed into 
the emblematic ling, which under the name of KlKidgailliarcslivar, or 
the God of the four-edged sword, still dinws thousands of local 
worshippers. It is situated higher up the Sabarinati at the Shahi 
Bag, and, together with an adjacent shrine of the Bhimnath Mahadev, 
marks a locality on the river only less sacred than Dudheshvar and 
equalled by no other except the Sa^darishi ghat, the seven saints’steps, 
on the left hand bank below the city walls. The Shahi Bag is, more 
especially on eachMonday in Shrdvan (August), thronged by crowds of 
the religiously disposed, to purify themselves by ablution, and often to 
spend a little of their substance, or fulfil a vow, in feasting Brahmans 
at the close of the day. Many who live in the neighbourhood of 
the ‘ seven saints ’ prefer to resort there during the month of Shrdvan 
(August), but the great gathering of the year at that shrine takes place 
on Bhddarva Sud 5th (September), on which day the females of the 
city attend in great numbers. Besides these special places of resort, 
there are eight others at different points along the river between 
Jalalpur Hanuman opposite the cantonment on the north and the 
Shahavadi bank on tho south, at any ono of which merit is to be 
acquired by devout bathing, and all of them are more or less frequented, 
particularly during the intercalary month, Parsotam. Vautha, a 
village on the Sabarmati, some distance below Ahmedabad and eight 
miles south-east of tho town of Dholka, is held in much repute as 
the point at which seven rivers, the Sabar, the Hathmati, the Khdri, 
the Majham, the Meshva, the Vatrak, and the Shedhi unite their 
waters. Ordinarily the only devotees who visit it belong to the 
immediate neighbourhood but every year a largely attended fair is 
held beginning on the day of the full moon in the month of Kdrtak 
(November) and lasting over five days. 

The Khari rises two miles beyond the northern boundary of 
Pardntij, through which, being joined at Chadasra by the Kh6rva a 
stream thirteen miles long, it flows over a winding and shallow bed 
in a south-west direction. Traversing Dehg&m and the eastern half 
of Daskroi, it crosses a comer of the Kaira district and falls into the 
S^bannati south of the village of Basikpor after a coarse of about 
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105 miles. Tts breadth is howhere great and in many places does 
not exceed twenty feet. Of late years it has shown a strong tendency 
to break off due south near the village of Damotvan and join with 
the Meshva. An attempt has been made to prevent this by the 
erection of an earthen dam at the point of threatened divergence. 

The rivers Meshva, Majham, and Vatrak rise to the south of 
Dungarpur and run courses of about 126, 66, and 151 miles 
respectively. All three converge southward through Modasa and 
uniting their waters join the Sabarmati opposite Vautha. Except the 
Meshva which passes through the east of Parantij and also cuts off a 
corner on the east of Daskroi, no one of the three enters the district of 
Ahmedabad after leaving Modasa. They are all of the same character, 
being streams of small volume flowing for some distance from their 
sources over rocky shingly beds, and showing, where bordered by 
trees, bits of really picturesque scenery. Near Harsol on the high 
road from Ahmedabad, the Meshva is crossed by a bridge of brick 
masonry. 

The Shelva and the Andhari are short and unimportant streams 
running through the southern half of Dholka into the Sabarmati on 
its right hand bank. 

The river Bhogava, or rather that broken portion of it which flows 
through the Ahmedabad district, takes its rise in the Dholka village 
of Dhingra and runs southward for about ten miles where it is joined 
by the Omkar from the Limbdi territory. Thence it turns eastward 
and, after forming the boundary between Dholka and Dhandhuka for 
about eleven miles, empties itself into the sea by the mouth of the 
Sdbarmati. It is chiefly fed by the Omkar to which of late years 
has been added the main current of the Bhadhar. During the rainy 
season the flood water of the Nal also passes into this river. It is a 
brackish stream with few practicable fords m its lower course. 

The river Bhadhar rises in the hills to the south of Chotila in 
Kdthiawar, and, pursuing a generally eastern direction, about eleven 
miles from its source enters the district of Ahmedabad at the village 
of Shekhdol. A shallow stream nowhero of any groat breadth, 
it is even near its source seldom more than twenty feet below the 
level of the adjacent country. For some miles it divides British 
territory from the native state of Pahyad, and then flows on past the 
walls of the Ranpur fort, where it is joined by a petty stream 
called the Guma an island being formed at the point of confluence. 
Four miles further down on its northern bank, stands the fort of 
Nagnes, belonging with a small tract of surrounding land to the 
Wadhw^ state. For about three miles the river runs again between 
British villages and then forms the southern limit of the petty native 
state of Kanthariji, four miles after leaving which it passes a detached 
piece of Limbdi on the south. Prom this point at the beginning of 
the present century it wound onwards by the town of Dhandhuka, 
and then turning southward flowed a short distance to the east of 
Dholera and emptied itself by a broad and deep mouth into the Gulf 
of Cambay. Two or three miles east of Dhandhuka it appears to 
have gradually headed up its own channel with silt, so that when 
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(1818) professional attention was directed to the subject, it was 
reported that the bed of the river in this part of its course was so 
nearly on a level with its banks that in the rainy season the freshes 
spreading over the country were lost.^ All the facts are not clear, 
but it is at any rate certain that in 1817 the stream broke away at 
the point to which we have traced it above, and passing through the 
foreign villages of Rangpur and Chharoria effected a junction with 
the Omkar between the villages of Lolia and Fedra, In the year 
1844-45, according to Mr. Fawcett, it reverted to its original channel, 
but this can only have been partially the case as unsuccessful attempts 
were made in 1848 and in 1852 to force it back by means of earthen 
dams at the point of divergence. At present some part of the rain 
flood makes its way as far as Dhandhuka, but the current disappears 
altogether near the neighbouring village of Khasta. About four 
miles to the south-east it takes a fresh start and though with much 
diminished volume pursues its old course. Its bed is only from three 
to five feet below its banks. Opposite Kasindra it is joined by a small 
tributary called the Dhari. About three miles north of Dholera a 
diversion to the village of Goghla is said to bo the course of the old 
river, but the present scanty stream keeps to the west and flows on 
through salt wastes to the village of Khun whence, instead of passing 
southward, as formerly, it has since 1844-45 run due east into the 
Gulf. South of Rahatalav there is still a trace of the former channel 
by which a small volume of water finds its way through low-lying 
marshes into the estuary. On account of its connection with the port 
of Dholera, the early history of this river is of some interest. But 
the available information is scanty and, perhaps from the great 
fluctuations in rainfall, seems contradictory. The Surveyor General 
in his report quoted above (1818) states that it was always an 
inconsiderable stream, dry during eight or nine months of the year 
and quite powerless to keep clear the creek at its mouth. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dunlop then Collector calls it a lively stream flowing 
past Dhandhuka up to within six weeks of the monsoon. In his 
opinion the accumulation of sand and mud was due to the recent 
diversion of the stream. 

The river Utavli rises just within the limits of Kathiawdr to the 
east of the town of Paliyad, and being joined by a stream from Botfid 
pursues a seaward course by the town of Barv5,la, but loses itself in 
the level swampy country near the village of Navra. Four or five 
miles north of the same place similarly disappears the river 
Nilki which starts at the village of Malanpur and flows past the 
monastery of Bhimndth. The converging courses of these two 
channels suggest that they may once have united their waters and 
fallen into the part of the sea now represented by the Bavlidri 
creek, and that they were arrested by a natural process similar to 
that which has taken place in the Bhadhar. Other blind rivers of 
little size and importance, in this section of the district, are the 
Pinjdria and the A'dhia. 


I Surveyor General to Government, April 29th, 181^. 
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Tbo Robor or Robt though called a river, is an irregularly defined 
depression without any emboucbin^o whicli receives the drainage of 
a largo ti*act of country in the western part of Sanand and Dholka. 
It extends north and south for a distance of about twenty-six miles. 
During the rainy season it contains a large body of water; but 
most of it spreads over the low flat land around the southern end of 
the channel and there, as always happens in such cases, docs much 
mischief by bringing to the surface the salt of tbo subsoil. By the 
end of February nothing remains but some long deep pools in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Kesrandi and Dumali ; these 
largely used during the cold weather for watering wheat, as they are 
fed only by surface drainage soon become stagnant and shortly 
afterwards lirackish. 

A somewhat similar depression called the Bujva or Bojva in 
Pard^ntij is said to be of comparatively recent origin. It extends 
for about sixteen miles from a little beyond the northern frontier of 
the district to the village of Joiipur where it meets the river Khari. 

The Bokh,^ a broad and deep depression^ begins near the meeting 
of tho Hathmati and Sabarmati, and runs south through Parantij 
at from three to eight miles from the latter river. It is a chain of 
pools and morasses, tho largest sheet of water in it, called the large 
Bokh, being about 150 acres in extent and averaging thirty feet in 
depth. The next in size, called the small Bokh, and lying opposite 
the town of Parantij, covers about thirty-five acres and is said to 
average four feet in depth.^ Near the village of Mudhasna tho 
course of the river Khari is merged into tho Bokh, but for some 
distance farther tho banks of tho latter may bo distinctly traced. 
According to a local tradition the Bokh is theoiiginal channel of tho 
river Hathmati, the stream of which is said to have been directed 
into the Sabarmati by an cmbaiikmout made under the orders of 
Sultiin Ahmad I. (141 i -1443) to increase the water supply of his new 
metropolis. This tale is not supported by any contemporary records 
and the striking resemblance of tho banks of the Bokh to those of a 
river would, without any historical basis of truth, sufficiently account 
for the story. At tho same time it is difficult to cxpL-iin tho forma- 
tion of this singular hollow in any other way, and moreover it is not 
likely that the town of Parantij winch stands on its castoiui bank, 
would have been built on such a site had it not in that remote period 
been washed by a flowing stream. At present during the rainy 
season there is a considerable discharge of water from tho Bokh into 
tho Khari, but it ceases entirely before the hot weather sets in. 

In consequence of tho ill-defined channels of tho western rivers 
and the low level of the ground on the lower course of tho Sabarmati, 
some parts of this district suffer periodically such heavy losses by 
flood, as would be irremediable if tho soil wero loss fertile, or the 
credit of the cultivators loss sou^. Floods on tho Sabarmati are 
mentioned in the years 1714 and 1799. In 1 755 the rains were soheavy 


1 Literally a fissure or chasm. 

a These dimeusious arc from a return supplied by the Collector, Mr, Borradailo. 
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as in many places to wash down tlio walls of the city of Ahmedabad. 
In 1813 tno Sabarmati is said to have risen eighteen feet above its 
summer loveb but no accurate data are preserved. In 1822 a small 
flood in the same river did such damage to crops as to call for 
remissions of revenue. In 1850 an overflow of the Utavli destroyed 
many houses but as the season was not far advanced^ caused httle 
loss of agricultural produce. In 1857 very heavy rains did much 
damage in the central part of the district, carrying away a section of 
the Gogha trunk road. In 18G8 scarcely any rain fell until the 10th of 
August when it burst heavily, and during the next four days twenty- 
seven inches were registered in Ahmedabadd The river Sabarmati, 
though much swollen, did not flood the city. But the rain together 
with the wind, which for part of the time blew with extreme violence, 
sufficed to destroy, besides movable property estimated at over £5000 
(Rs. 50,000), no fewer than 9506 houses of the computed value of 
£95,116 (Rs^ 9,51,160). Outside the walls the havoc was wide- 
spread. The Sabarmati in its lower course and also the western 
rivers overflowed their banks with disastrous cftect. In the country 
traversed by the Bliogava, where many of the inhabitants were 
graziers and where the inundation was specially high largo numbers 
of cattle wore washed away. Elsewhere throughout the district, but 
more particularly in the IJholka and Sanand rice villages, tho 
destruction of agricultural capital by surface floods and by the over- 
flowing and bursting of ponds was immense. Exclusive of the city 
the damage was estimated at £317,234 (Rs. 31,72,310).^ At Patri 
6851^ tons (191,840 mans) of salt valued at £28,776 (Rs. 2,87,760) 
were washed away. In tho town of Viramgitm no fewer than two 
thousand houses were seriously damaged, or totally destroyed ; in 
that of Parantij seven hundred ; in that of Dliolka one thousand ; 
in that of Patri one tliousand. Four villages were annihilated 
and fifteen human lives were lost. Finally, tho destruction of 
a considerable part of tho early, IJunifj crops was completed by a 
subsequent drought whicli prevented tlioso resown from reaching 
maturity. Government placed £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at the disposal 
of the Alimodabad municipality to sjiend on improvements, and 
granted £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to help tho destitute to rebuild their 
houses and to procure necessaries. lamestone and clay fees were 
remitted and an assignment made for the repair of ponds and 
reservoirs. The Bombay, Baruda, and Central India Railway 
Company carried timber at reduced rates and a relief fund of 
£3135 (Rs. 31,350) was raised by private charity. By these means, 
and still more by the fortitude and patient industry of the agricultural 
classes, the flood ravages were soon repaired, and tliougli the great 
scarcity of Indian millet straw reduced tho people to straits fon 
fodder, all outward traces of the calamity had been effaced by the 
end of tbo next cultivating season. 


1 Collector’s Reports dated 4th September and 2nd November 18fi8. 

2 The following were the chief items • 42,203 houses, £157,958 (Rs. 15,79,680) ; 
6396 cattle, £6894 (Rs. 58,940) ; crops, £142,569 (Rs. 14,25,690) ; ponds exclusive 
of wells and embankments, £10,813 (^. 1,08,130) . 
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The next flood/ the highest on record, occurred in 1875. For 
some days before the 21st September the weather in and around the 
city of Ahmedabad was exceedingly broken, indicating atmospheric 
disturbances extending over a very large area. The explanation 
was soon forthcoming. Reports from Idar, the central registering 
station of the Sabarmati catchment basin, showed for the four days 
ending with the 23rd, a rainfall of 21*25 indies, figures which, 
according to tho ordinarily observed proportion, would represent only 
ono-third of the fall in the lulls to the north. To tho east the flood 
waters did not leave the deep-cut river bed. But after it had burst into 
tho low-lying country of iJaskioi, these bariiers gradually declining 
towards the sea, imposed less and less restraint upon it at every mile, 
while near the river mouth very high spring tides forced back tho 
flood waters. On tho evening of the2lst, without any local rainfall, 
the gauge opposite tho city showed five feet above the ordinary rani 
weather level. At eight (/clock on tlie following niorning the water 
Jiad reached tho flood lino of 1808. At noon it swept away tho 
screw pile railway bridge three milc'S obovo tho city. An hour later, 
it was breaking against tho Bllis Bridge in eight feet high waves. 
Shortly afterwards there was a groat noise as if the piers wore 
being loosened from below. Trembling violently the structure began 
to bulge till at tho centre it was about one foot out of line. Then 
of its twenty-three spans eight snapped, turned over, and were carried 
off on the top of the flood. ^ During the afternoon the water 
continued steadily to riso breaking off ono more span on each side> 
and standing in tho evening at five feet above the 1808 level, or 
altogether at nineteen feet above that of the ordinary summer stream. 
On the morning of tlio 23rd the bridge had lost eight more spans. 
The flood stood five foot lower, but soon swelling again destroyed 
two more spans at noon and at five in tbo afternoon reached its 
maximum height of twenty-two feet above the ordinary summer 
level.^ Opposite the city the computed sectional area of tho streanx 
was 38,035 square feet, its velocity calculated by the general 
f(jrmula 11*60 feet per second, or a discharge per second of 440,000 
f oet.^ A largo portion of the city was now under water^ and an anxious 
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1 The details of tho Hood of 1875 have been obtained from the records of the 
Executive Engineer tor Iirigatioii, the District Executive Engineer, and the Collector. 

From notes by Mr Claike, C K , Executive Engineer for Irrigation. 

The inaxiiiium height of the Hood as marked on the bastion close to the Ellis 
Bridge was about 9 7 teet above tliat of 1868, but in this place there was a back-water 
caused by tho bridge and its apxiroach. Captain Cruikshank, R.E, District 
Engineer. 

4 These figures have been supplied by Mr. J, R. Hatlierly,, Executive Engineer for 
Irrigation, In his oximion the formulas give far too high a result for rivers with such 
a great fall and such irregular beds as tliosc of Gujdrat. lie notes that durmg tho 
1876 Hood the actually measured velocity in the Narbada was only about one-half of 
the calculated speed. He doubts if at this time the S^ibarmati stream was running 
more than seven oi eight feet a second , that is, about five males an hour. 

5 The following are some of the flood readings municipal office south-east comer, 
above ground, 7" ; mission school compound wall south-east corner, above founda- 
tion, 2^ 8" ; Bhadar new south gate, above tho ground, 3’ 6" ; Khdnpurgate east side 
abutments of arch, above ground, 6' ; Kddgis mosque east entrance gate, below gato 
sill, 1' 1' ; Kazi’s house at Shdhdpur south-west corner, above ground, 2' ll^' ; 
8hdhdpur gato nortj^-west corner of the seat, otla, below the seat, 3' 6” ; south-east 
cornel of Uuprdui’s moscpie at Miizdpur, above ground, i* 0'^ , Doskioi mdmlatddi's 
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night sot in, made all the more dismal by the crash of falling houses^ 
and the cries of the unfortunate people who had lost their property 
and were in danger of losing their lives. The morning of the 24th 
showed a fall of eight feet, but at 8 a.m. a rise unco more set in and 
continued amid universal dismay, until 2 p.m., when to the intense 
relief of all, the water line began steadily to recede, and by the 
evening of the 25th the river had completely retired into its natural 
chaiiiieh 

The reported total number of lives lost was twelve. Tlie chief 
single items in the list of property destroyed were the railway and 
the Ellis bridges. The former completed in October 1870 at a total 
cost of £39,327 (Rs 3,93,270) carried the Wadhwan extension of the 
IJombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway over the river at a point 
near the Shahi Bag, about three miles above the city. The piers 
were formed of four columns of Mitchell screw piles, 2' diameter 
each, those up and down stream being level with the bed of the 
river at which point they wore braced. The two central columns 
supported the superstructure and on the up-stream side were 
protected by heavy wooden booms. Their depth under the bed varied 
from fifty-four to twenty-three feet, 'l^hc superstructure consisted 
of eighteen spans, of sixty-two feet six inches each, on Warren^s 
pattern. This bridge situated below a sharp turn in the river was 
entirely submerged. Its fall is chiefly attributed to the shocks 
given by large masses of heavy timber brought down on the flood.^ 
The Ellis bridge, named after Mr , now Sir Barrow, Ellis under whose 
auspices as Revenue Commissioner N. D. it had been designed, 
supplied a passage across the river for all the cart traffic that 
converged to Ahmedabad on the west bank of the Sabarmati. 
Connected with the A'stodiya road, this bridge formed an important 
link m a great line of communication between almost the whole 
of the district and the terminus of the railway from Bombay. It 
consisted of twenty-three spans of sixty feet each. The roadway 
was forty feet wide, and was carried on four Warren girders with 
four inch planking. Each pier consisted of eight wrought-iron 
piles with cast-iron screws. These were placed in a double row, the 
extreme width of each pier being six feet tlii*eo inches. The railings 
were of cast-iron, The abutments were faced with cut-stone. The 
whole work had been executed on contract by Mr. A. Forde ; the 
bridge being opened for traffic in 1870. Its total cost £54,921 


office south above ground, 3* 1'* ; L^l gate east side pillar of archway, above 

sill, 4’ 10 ' ; north-west comer of covered reservoir of KhAs bazAr, above ground, 
8' 3'' 5 Tm Darvaja north-east pillar of aroh, above ground, G' ; east entrance gate of 
Jdma mosque north-east and south-east abutments of archway, above sill, 9^' ; 
Darydpur gate north-west pillar of aiehway, above sill outside, 2' 2" ; Preindbhii 
gate north-west pillar of archway, above ground, 1' 4"; north*»east tower of 
Arsenal compound wall north-east side, above ground, 8' 9*. It is worthy of note 
that, compared with the level of the central stream, the water along the city walls 
stood four feet higher at the Shdhdjiur gate, six feet at the Delhi gate, and seven feet 
at the Darydpur gate. 

1 The details of the former railway bridge have been supplied by Mr, H. B. 
Hargrave, Resident Engineer, Bombay and Baroda Railway. Those of the Ellis 
Bridge are taken from the Administration Reports of the l\ Wfc I>* for I8C940aud. 
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(Rs. 5,49,210), including approaches, had been met by Government, 
and the expense of maintaining it by the Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Inside the city 3887 houses valued at £58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080) were 
in ruins. The destruction of furniture, grain, and other miscella- 
neous property baffled accurate calculation, but was roughly 
computed at £10,459 (Rs. 1,64,590). Outside the walls 101 villages, 
on both banks of the river, wore affected. In some cases the 
inhabitants had to fleo for their lives to the tops of trees and mosques, 
while in others, more happily situated, the injury was limited to the 
loss of a few crops. In the rural parts of the district the damage 
done was estimated at a total sum of £138,405 (Rs. 13,84,050).^ 
4289 acres of arable land assessed at £1353 (Rs. 13,530) and many 
wells were either for a time or permanently made useless by silt 
deposits. The miscellaneous loss was probably inconsiderable. 
Villagers have seldom much house furniture, and in \new of the 
approaching harvest, their stocks of gram for family consumption 
had been well nigh exhausted. 

Strenuous and entirely successful efforts wore made by the 
responsible Government officers and by private individuals to relievo 
the destitute by doles of food and olotlios. The nows of the 
calamity had no sooner spread than private subscriptions amounting 
to the sum of £14,528 (Rs. 1,45,280) began to flow in. The brunt of 
the burden of relief was borne by Government, who granted £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) to help the poorest sufferers ; directed the forest depart- 
ment to supply building timber free of cost to the villagers and to 
the city at half price f remitted the usual fees on the excavation 
of sand, clay, and lime; and sanctioned the advance of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) to enable cultivators to buy seed, cattle, tools, and other 
agricultural stock. Rent remissions were not, as a rule, found 
necessary. On the contrary so little was the cultivators' credit 
affected, that out of the largo sum offered as advances, only £70 
(Rs. 700) were actually taken, though loans fettered by none but 
the simplest formalities and without interest or other charges wore 
freely given to every needy applicant of good character. 

Under the head of creeks may bo mentioned those of Dholera, 
Bavliari, and Gogha.® 

Ever since the foundation of the village of Dholera its name has 
probably been given to some though not always the same inlet of 
the sea. This part of the country is specially subject to rapid 
change. The river Bhddhar always shifting, completely altered 
its course within the present century, depriving its estuary of a 
most useful scour. Remarkably strong tides according to some 
observers, and again a decrease in their violence according to 
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1 The details are 5 6476 houses, d£50,741 (Rs. 5,07,410) ; 2096 animals, £896 
(Rs. 8960); field tools, £17,806 (Rs, 1,78,060); standing crops, £68,962 (Rs. 
6,89,620). 

2 Exclusive of cart and railway hire, the value of the timber given outright was 
£15,085 (Rs. 1,50,850). 

3 Tho Sabarmjiti river has a wide mouth but it is choked with sand banks and has 
no couvt'uicnt harbum . 
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others, have helped the heaping up of silt.^ These together with 
the great mass of soil yearly brought down by the Sabarmati 
and Mahi have led to the encroachment of the land round the 
head of the Gulf which Tieffeii thaler noticed a century and a 
half ago, and which have probably been in gradual progress since 
the days when Kjitliiawar was an island.^ The earliest item in the 
history of the Dholera creek, is a local tradition pointing to the Morai 
Mata, a spot just north of the town and about seven miles west from 
the nearest point of the present coast-linc, as the place of anchorage 
in the sixteenth century. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
river iUiadhar was flowing a short distance east of this, broadening 
into an estuary thirteen miles south of the present Dholera creek, 
and just above the creek of Bavluiri. Up this passed all vessels 
bound for these parts, but already in 1802 they ascended no higher 
thaiiKliiJra about one mile south of the present Khun Bandar. In 
1800 Sir Miguel do Souza, sent by tlie Bombay Government to 
inquire into the natural advantages of the port, describes the river 
mouth as ^ botli fine and deep, having water enough for batelds of 
14 j 3 tons (1-00 /i7uuidi8) to go in and out with great safety.^ Two 
years later (1808) Lieut. Ballantine informed the Collector of Kaira 
that ^ the port was so well (Calculated by nature for the landing and 
loading of merchandise that it could not bo improved by art. The 
most weighty goods were taken by carts within a few yards of 
the vessel and hoisted on board from a bank.^ In spite of this 
prosperous account silt was rapidly gathering. Though the Bntish 
port was established at a point below Rahatalav nearer the sea than 
any of previous resort, it liad in 181 9 to be moved still lower. When 
surveyed'^ in 1822, the only passage was between sand banks and mud 
flats, perfectly dry at the first third ebb, and only covered about 
three or four hours in the twelve, with from three to nine feet during 
the neaps, and from eight to fourteen feet on the springs. Tho 
four mile passage to the landing place was in some places nearly 
choked by sand. The soundings were irregular. At water 

springs they varied from three to thirty feet, but at low tide for 
nearly nine hours together, the creek and several miles below it were 
left dry. Tho tides were very strong, tho flood coming in with 
great force in an instant, strong enough to upset any grounded 
vessel caught broadside. Tlio creek and the part of the Gulf 
leading to it wore extremely dangerous. Even with expert seamen 
vessels above the size of small boats ran great risk in frequenting 
it. In consequence of this report and ot the number of accidents 
constantly taking place at Dholera, Government in 1823 declared 
Bavliari a public port. This for some years during tho busy season 


1 The Surveyor General in his report of April 29th, 1818, remarks that ‘the tide, 
particularly in the springs, rushes m and out of the (old) cieek with a rapidity and 
strength not perhaps exceeded by tho tides in any part of the world. This often no 
doubt tears away large pieces fjom the mud banks of the creek and is probably tho 
cause ot the changes m its state.' Tho tides are still ( 1878) said to be much stronger 
here than in any other part ol the G ulf. 

2 See under ‘ Nal,' page 10 

3 Lt. Dommiccti, 28th Nov. 1822, Bonn Gov. Ilcv. Rcc.70 of 1823. 
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drew off most of the shipping. * Pooplo say,’ wrote Mr. Crawford in Chapter I. 

1826, ' that about nine years ago spring-tides went nearly four miles .j. ~t*on 

higher up the Dholera creek than at present. In time the landing ^ “* 

place will become completely dry.' W ithin ten years Mr. Crawford’s Crooks. 

forecast proved true. The estuary was altogether abandoned and 

the port removed to A'mbli some miles up the coast. But A'rabli was 

found little bettor than Dholera. In 1846 the port was changed to 

the old Khun Bandar at the mouth of the outlet by which the Bhadhar 

had lately forced a new way for itself to the sea, and which has since 

borne the name of the Dholera creek. In 1850 the anchorage was 

moved about four miles nearer tho town to the spot now called Khun 

Bandar, and there vessels have since contiimcd to load and discharge 

cargo. At this place an embankment raised above the level of 

spring tides was in 1869*70 rc-built at a cost of £427 (Es. 4270) paid 

out of the local funds.^ 

The Bavliari creek called after a village near its head is an arm of Ddvlidri. 
the sea running inland at a point sixteen miles south of the entrance 
to the present Dholera creek. A section of it forms the boundary 
between British territory and tho Bhavnagar state. When surveyed 
in 1822 it was about eight miles long, running nearly north-west, 
and for about five miles from .550 to 600 feet broad, and beyond 
that gradually narrowing and losing itself. At high water springs 
the soundings varied from twenty-six to thirty-live feet, and at low 
water, except for the first one and a half miles from tho entrance^ 
it was nearly dry. At neap-tide high water it had seldom loss 
than twenty-three feet of water ; and it was not dry for more than 
two and a half or three hours in the twelve. The flood ran about 
onoand three-quarters, and tho ebb about two and a quarter miles 
the hour. It was high water on tho full and change, at the entrance 
at 4h. 32m. and about five miles up at 6h. 36m. p.m. The bottom 
was mostly mud, and mud and sand mixed, where vessels might 
ground with the greatest safety without the need of shores. It 
seemed well suited for trading purposes. Even during tho neaps, 
country vessels of the largest size might frequent it with the 
greatest ease and safety, passing with little difficulty up and down 
with one tide. On tho left bank four and a half miles up, was a 
good site for a port with, running west for about 800 feet, an inlet 
or creek where vessels might load and unload. 'The banks of 
tho creek wore generally above spring tide high-water mark, and 
the ground was well covered with trees and rich grass. Till 
about tho end of February there was abundance of fresh water in 
tho neighbourhood, and during the hot weather months siipjilies 
could bo brought from the large and flourishing village of Bavliari 
distant only two and a quarter miles to tho north-west. In 
spite of these advantages, Bavliari from tho marshy and difficult 
character of tho country inland has never risen to bo a place of any 
considerable trade. 


1 Of late years boats could not leave the creek from tho 5th to the 11th of either 
half of the mouth. But the heavy floods of 1878 so swept out tho silt that a laden 
boat can now (1879) pass out at any flood tide ; see below ‘ Dholera.* 
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At tho town of Gogha is a little crock, dry at low tide but at high 
water offering an entrance to small craft. Largo vessels ride at 
anchor about a quarter of a mile off the landing place, the roadstead 
giving good holding-ground and being well sheltered. The island 
of Piram and several rocky reefs break the force of southerly 
winds, sand banks protect it on tho north, and very strong easterly 
winds are rare. 

Thirty-seven miles south-west of Ahmedabad, tho Nal covers an 
area of lorty-nine square miles most of it under water all tho year 
round. Fed from tho northern uplands it is said sometimes to 
run dry after a year of scanty rainfall. It is a shallow and in most 
parts muddy lagune, seldom more than six feet deep, surrounded 
by dreary flats relieved only by plants and bushes of the 
rankest and coarsest growth. The northern, western, and southern 
sides, without any well-marked banks are covered by tall nearly 
impenetrable reeds and high growing grass. To the cast the land rises 
in wavo-hke mounds of loose sand, thrown up by tho strong south- 
west wind, much like the hillocks that fringe tho Broach sea-shore. 
Somewhat far apart, with between them wide bare silt-crusted 
bays, these wave-like sand hills stretch north-west from the 
Nal. Soon after the rains are over, in tho shallow parts tho Nal 
water is brackish, and by the end of March it is salt. Myriads of 
water birds find a home in its marshes, and during the hot season 
its little grass-covered islands are a grazing ground for herds of 
cattle. The reeds, of which there is a most luxuriant growth, are 
valued as thatch, and for their small dark-coloured bulbous roots. 
These sun-dried, freed from their sheath of poisonous fibre, and 
ground into flour make a sweetish pleasant-tasted broad nourishing 
to those used to it, but to strangers irntating and unwholesome, and 
except by the poorest classes, or in seasons of scarcity, little used as 
an article of food. 

It is probable that the Nal and tho lower course of the river 
Bhogava, together represent what at no very distant date was an arm 
of the sea, which possibly at a still earlier time combined with tho Ran 
of Cutch to isolate Kathiawar from tho mainland ‘ Hardly any 
inhabited country,' wrote Mr. Mclvill in 1827, can bo much lower 
than the isthmus between the Nal and the Ran. During heavy 
rain it is entirely overflowed, changing the peninsula into an 
island ; and if the rain is very heavy or lasts long, the water of 
the Ran flows into tho Nal, and from tho Nal finds its way into 
tho Gulf of Cambay'.^ Stones bored through tho centre are some- 
times still found in the Nal, and are belived by the people to bo 
ancient anchors.* A popular local legend tells how in the days 
when Krishna was incarnate, tho now shallow lake was a part of the 
great ocean, and how on one occasion a very high tide washed from 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 69. 

2 Dr. Hov<S, BO late as 1788, was told that at every high spring boats came from 
BMvnagar for salt os far up as Partanvdda under Mithdpnr, and th,at cotton WM 
exported from the same place to Broach and Surat. Bom. Gov. Sel, XVl, 121, 
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the shore all the sandpipers^ eggs. The bereaved parents called a 
general assembly of the birds, who making common cause began to 
bring earth in their beaks to dam out the greedy sea. The haughty 
eagle, Krishna’s steed, not having attended the assembly, was put out 
of caste, and at his next visit was received with contumely. Forced 
to do something to retrieve his position, he persuaded his master to 
restore the lost eggs, and the birds gave over building their darn. 
This tradition seems in mythical dress to show, at once the former 
character of the country, and the gradual shrinking of the sea. 

Besides those noticed above, the district contains no natural lakes 
of any importance, but its ponds and reservoirs cover an area of 
13,940 acres. Especially in the parts of Dholka, Daskroi, and 
Viramgc4m formerly traversed by Vanjaras and pastoral tribes, they 
are large, their stores of water far exceeding the wants of the villages 
whore they are found The Chandola reservoir, about two miles south 
of the city of Ahmedabadnear the tomb of Shah A'lam, is embanked 
with earth and circular in form, and covers an area of 181 acres. 
To face the sides with stone would seem to have been part of 
the original plan. But this for some reason was never earned out. 
291 acres are assessed as irrigable from it, but much of this land 
lies within its own bod as it seldom retains any depth of water long 
after the close of the rains. 

About I of a mile from the Raypiir gate is another reservoir called 
the Hauz-i-kutub, Kutub^s pond, or the Kankariya, that is, tlie 
limestone lake.^ This reservoir, probably the largest of its kind m 
India, covering seventy-two acres and more than a mile round is a 
regular polygon of thirty-four sides, each side 190 feet long. It 
was, when completed by Sultan Kutub-ud-din in 1451, entirely 
surrounded by many tiers of cut stouo steps with six sloping 
approaches flanked by cupolas and an exquisitely carved water sluice 
In the centre of the lake, connected with the margin by a forty-eight 
arch viaduct was an island with a garden called Nagina or the jewel, ^ 
and a summer palace called Gliattamandal, a favourite resort of the 
later Ahmedabad kings.^ In 1781 the approaches and their cupolas 
were in rums, the sides of the lake m bad repair, the bridge fallen in, 
and the island with no trace of a garden or a palace.'* In this state 
it remained till, in 1872,- the Collector, Mr. Borradaile, undertook its 


1 Of the name Kdnkariya two stories are told, one that the lake was so called from 
the quantity ot limestone, kankar, dug out of it ; the other that a pebble, knnkra, tliat 
found its way into the king’s shoe, when he came to see the woiks, had the honour of 
giving the lake its name. 

2 Most of the details relating to the Kf^nkariya tank have been taken from M r 
Hope’s notes on the Architecture of Ahmedabad. 

2 In the seventeenth century this lake was one of the sights of Ahmedabad Della 
Valle (1623) thought it one of the most remarkable places in the world. Letters, 98. 
Thevenot (1666) calls it a great lake with a beautiful garden m the middle, approach- 
ed by a bridge 400 paces long. At the end of the garden was a very pleasant 
building. Voyages, V. 22. Mandelslo’s account (1638) is confused, He speaks of a 
Naginab^g close to the ShAhi B^g on raised ground with a lake and wells in the 
garden, voyages, 86, 

4 Forbes’ Or. Mem, IIL 131. 
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repair. Since then a road 6600 feet long has been made from the 
lake to the Raypur gate. The high banks of the lake have been 
put in order and planted with trees, and the stone slope and steps of 
the inlet on the north side repaired. The lake has been cleared of 
silt ; the south retaining wall has been restored ; and a flight of steps 
built from the top of the viaduct down to the embanked causeway 
leading to the island. Of the arched masonry causeway connecting 
the bank with the island, a small portion has been restored, and for 
the rest of the distance an earthen bank has been thrown up. In 
the island the surrounding masonry wall has been re-built ; on all 
four sides steps have been made ; a new pierced parapet wall has 
been built j a well has been cleaned out ; the central fountain put 
in or der ; the north garden house renewed, and the open ground 
dug, cleared of bricks, and filled with good soil. It is proposed 
(1879) by a canal eleven miles long to connect tho Kankariya lake 
with the Khari river and to use its waters to supply the Chandola 
lake to the north-east of Batva.^ 

The Malik Shaban lake, though hardly inferior in size, is less 
known, being situated in an unfrequented spot two and a quarter miles 
east of the city near the village of Rakhial, It is stone built of an 
octagonal shape including an area of seventy-one acres. Its sides 
are in good preservation but its bed is so silted up as to hold no 
depth of watcr.2 

The Sarkhej lake, built by Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) near 
the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khathi Ganj JBakhsh at Sarkhej, is a 
very fine work oblong in shape. Its symmetry is somewhat spoilt 
by the subsequent construction of Mahmud's and his family's 
mausoleums on the north-east corner. The sides of the lake consist 
of tho usual tiers of steps of cut stone, and the area of the bed is over 
twenty-six acres. The general depth of water is seven feet. 

The Mansar less commonly called the Mainal-sar lake on the 
west of the town of Viramgam u as, like the Malav at Dholka, 
built during tho regency of Mainal, or Minal Devi, the mother 
of Sidh Raj, the great Solanki prince of Patan (1094-1143). It 
contains, all the year round, water of an average depth of twelve 
feet. Though the area is smaller than many others in the district, 
being only fifteen acres, its richly sculptured shrines relieving the 
bare lines of its steps, though now diminished in number and going 
to decay, give it a special beauty. Irregular in shape, it is popularly 
believed to have been built in imitation of the form of the conch 
shell, tho Hindu war-trumpet. Each of its small spire-covered 
shrines, supposed to have once equalled the days of the year and 
still more than three hundred in number, is on one side of the 
lake furnished with a pedestal, and on the other with a circular 


1 Ex. Eng. Irrigation, 367, dated 12th March, and 602, dated 24th March 1879. 

2 The area and depth of the water of this and other reservoirs are taken from 
return furnished by the Collector. 

i Strictly speaking it is in the village of Makarba, near Sarkhej, 
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basin, jalddhdr. It is supposed that the former were consecrated to- 
Shri Krishna and the latter to Mahadev. The water, collected 
from the surrounding country, passes first into a deep octagonal 
silt trap, Tcund, faced with stone and on each .side ornamented 
with a niche containing a figure sculptured in bold relief. From 
the kund the water passes by a masonry-lined channel through 
a sluice into the lake. The sluice is divided into three cylinders 
and on a terrace over it is placed a large pavilion with pyramidal 
roof. This building, restored in Maratlia times, has on one side 
been built up and dedicated as a temple to Mata Bechraji^ Round 
the lake the flight of steps is in several places crossed by roadways 
passing down to the water’s edge. On cither hand of one of these 
stands a larger temple, formed of a porch, mandap, with a double 
inner chamber and spire, and in the corresponding position on the 
other side of the lake is a flat roofed colonnade. 

The Malav, less commonly called the Mainal lake in the western 
outskirts of the town of Dholka, covers an area of over forty- 
eight acres and holds a perennial supply of water not less than fifteen 
feet in depth. It is said to have been built by the mother of Sidli Raj 
and completed in the year 1115 (511 H.). Mr. Forbes tells the 
following story of its construction : * On the cast was a courtezan’s 
house which as it interfered with the symmetry of her design 
the Rani proposed to purchase for a large sum of money. The 
owner, however, declined to part with it, remarking that her nanio 
would be rendered as famous by the refusal as that of the queen 
would bo by the construction of the reservoir, Mainal Devi was too 
upright to employ force and her conduct in tlio matter though it 
produced an irregularity in the tank, which is still apparent, procured 
for her government a reputation preserved in the local proverb, ‘Would 
you see justice, visit the Malav.’ ^ 

The Khan lake, also on the west of the town of Dholka, is 
reputed to have been built about the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by one Sarvar Khan from Delhi. 
Octagonal in shape, it covers twenty-five acres, and holds water all 
the year round of an average depth of ten feet. On an island in the 
middle is a ruined building, approached by a stone viaduct still kept 
in fair repair at the cost of the local municipality. 

The Multan lake, on the north-west corner of the town of 
Dhandhuka, is twenty acres in extent and is surrounded by masonry 
walls now in great disrepair. There are no steps and all the water 
dries up in the hot season. It is said to have been built by a Moghal 
oflBcor whose name it bears. 

At Dholera has been constructed out of the local ‘ Dharm 
Talav Fund ’ a reservoir measuring sixty acres, having stone walls 
on three sides and on the fourth a flight of stops. 

Near Gogha the Sonaria reservoir through an underground 
channel supplies the town with water. It is rectangular or nearly 
square in shape and covers more than forty-eight acres. 
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With the exception of Piram the only island belonging to this 
district is a small one at the mouth of the Sabarmati. In former 
times its pila, Salvadora persica, andpiYaast bushes were a favourite 
haunt for lions and tigers. 

Piram lies in the Gulf of Cambay about four and a half miles from 
Gogha. A detailed account of this island is given below under the 
head ‘ Places of Interest.'* 

Except in the hilly country of Modasa where the supply is some- 
times considerable the rainfall throughout the district is generally 
very light. The registered rainfall in the city of Ahmedabad 
during the seven years ending 1848, gives an average of 2769 
inches ; that from 1 853 to 1860 an average of 35’87 inches ; and 
that from 1870 to 1878 an average of 32" IS inches. The rainy 
season genei’ally begins in the latter part of June, expends its 
greatest strength in J uly, and gradually loses force till its close about 
the end of September. It is the popular belief of the cultivating 
classes, not without some apparent corroboration from statistics, that 
of late years the rainfall has shown a tendency to cease at an earlier 
period than formerly.^ 

In the cold season (November - February) though the range of 
temperature isverygreat,and the cold, especially with a dry north-east 
wind, seems very severe, the thermometer rarely goes below the 
freexing point. “ From March until the rains begin, the wind, turning 
to the west, grows heated in the day time. February and June are said 
to be usually the healthiest months, and October the most sickly.® In 
that month, except in Gogha where blows a fresh and healthy sea 
breeze, the climate is close and miasmatic fevers aro common. The 
thermometer readings in the shade in the city, which may be taken 
as a fairly representative locality, give the following results : 


1 The available detailb^ for the eity of Ahmedabad are : 


Ahmedxihad Rainfall^ lb’J*2~lS78 
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40 
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66 
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4 

1876... 

22 

13 

1851 



1864 . 

19 

43 
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21 

15 
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20 

92 
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40 

64 

! 1866 . 

27 

14 




1864 

33 

68 

1867 

17 

67 





*2 In 1^19 and 1820 a very heavy rainfall was followed by severe frost. In January 
1820 the 'whole country exhibited a most melancholy appearance. In a night the 
finest crops, were shrivelled, red, and blackened. Collector's lieport, 23rd Nov, 1820; 
Bom. Gov. ilev. Ilec. 17 of 1821, 2. 

^ Beport by Dr. Johnson, dated 29th October 1874. 
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Ahnedabad Thermomder Headings, 18S8-184S and 1861-1874. 



Generally speaking, the climate of the central portions of the 
district is more oppressive during the hot season, and at all times 
less healthy than along the coast-lme or in the north, the coast 
benefiting by its nearness to the sea, and the north of the district 
by its height above the sea level. 
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PRODUCTION. 1 

The mound of iron slag on which the small mission house 
stands would seem to show that at one time iron ore was worked in 
tho neighbourhood of Gogha. Considerable tracts in Viramgam are 
covered with earth suited to the manufacture of saltpetre. The 
material for this manufacture in the country round Dholera was one 
of the advantages urged by the Glrasias when offering their territory 
to the English in 1801^ and Sir Miguel do Souza, who was deputed 
by the Bombay Government to make local inquiries had made a 
satisfactory specimen. About the beginning of the century saltpetre 
was made in largo quantities. But soon after the transfer of the 
district to the English the demand ceased, and, in spite of efforts 
since made from time to time, has never revived Details of its 
preparation will be found under the head ‘ Manufactures,^ where also 
details of the Kharaghoda salt works are given. Coarse soda, us, 
used in soap-making, is found in large quantities in tho west of 
Parantij. From near Gogha, an earth is sent to Bombay, and used 
for making moulds in iron foundries. 

The veined agate, dorhdar, one of tho most valued of Cambay 
stones, is found near Banpur, in Dhandhuka, under the surface soil 
in pebbles of various shapes but not more than half a pound in 
weight. When worked up, it takes a high polish and is of two 
kinds, showing either a dark ground with white streaks, or dark 
veins on a light background. A chocolate stone, rdtia, of brownish 
earthy base, is found near Ranpur, imbedded a few feet deep in tho 
soil in masses of from one to eight pounds in weight. 

Nodular limestone, JeanJear, found in rivers and watercourses, and in 
extensive beds eight miles south-west of Viramgam at the village of 
Kankravadi, and at Barvala in Dhandhuka, is used for mortar and 
in road -making. Except in Gogha and Bhavnagar, in the south-west, 
tho district is almost entirely without building stone. At or near 
Gogha are four different kinds, jurdsdl and suvan, rough-grained 
chalky sandstones, and hhijadia, also found in Piram, and doldshia, 
conglomerates. Of those doldshia is most used, but, as in the Gogha 
town walls, wears badly. These stones cost, by the hundred cubic feet 
from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 -Rs. 3) to quarry, and from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8 - 
Rs. 10) to dress. Six miles from Gogha at Kuda a much better class 
of sandstone is quarried in flags of from two inches to a foot thick, 
oven surfaced, easily dressed, and lasting. It costs, by the hundred 


1 Materials for the Mineral section have been supplied by Lieutenant C F. Fuller, 
R.E, anvl lor the Game animals and Birds sections by the late Major F. H Segrava 
and by liieuteiunt H. D. Olivier, E.E. 
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cubic feet, 4s. (Rs. 2) to quarry, and 12.s. (Rs. 6) to dress. Six 
sorts of building stone are found at Bhavnagar; akvMa, a 
conglomerate like the Gogha stone but more lasting, costs 4s. (Rs. 2) 
the 100 cubic feet to quarry, and 16.s. (Rs. 8) ‘to dress; gomd 
and vdhadia, both very hard trap used only in rubble masonry 
cost to quarry 12s. (Rs. 6) the 100 cubic feet; thordi, a red 
conglomerate without lime and probably containing iron, can 
be nicely dressed at a cost of £1 (Rs. 10) the 100 cubic feet; 
jithri, used chiefly for hand corn-grinding mills, is very like granite 
but contains less quartz. It costs to dress £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and 
to quarry 8s. (Rs. 4) the 100 cubic feet ; rdjula, a trap good for 
building but not found in large blocks, costs to quarry 8s. (Rs. 4) 
and to dress £2 (Rs. 20) the 100 cubic feet. At Sihor a variety of 
gneiss makes smooth flags from one to six inches thick. But it splits 
on exposure to the air and is so hard and brittle that it can 
scarcely be dressed. It costs to quarry 16s. (Rs. 8) the 100 cubic 
feet. In the Chamardi hills granite, sienite, and gneiss are quarried 
in large blocks and used chiefly for lintels. They cost to quarry 
8«. (Rs. 4) the 100 cubic feet, and to dress £3 (Rs. 30) ; a softer 
variety is used as road metal. Between Pavi and Bhimnath a hard 
variety of limestone is found. This, though not in large blocks, is 
useful in coarse masonry. It costs to quarry 4s. (Rs. 2) and to dress 
£2 (Rs. 20) the 100 cubic feet. 

No land has as yet been set apart for forests. Dr. Hove, the 
Polish traveller, when in Gujarat about ninety years ago (1787), 
was shown two plantations, one of sandalwood near Dholka, the 
other of blackwood near Ahmedabad. The sandalwood plantation 
lay close to the Sabarmati, two miles from the village of Daulat, 
and was about four and a half miles long and two broad. The seed 
had a few years before been brought from Mysore, and the trees 
were still young, none of them more than nine inches in diameter. 
The seeds were sown at the end of the hot weather in small furrows 
sixteen feet apart. During the first year the young plants wanted 
much care, and afterwards, besides the flooding from the river, they 
were in the dry season watered from wells, the earth turned up near 
their roots, and their branches pruned. They came to maturity in 
about ten years and were then cut down and the ground re-sown.^ 

The other plantation near Ahmedabad was of hdlajhdd or black- 
wood. This was a larger grove, and part of its timber was cut 
every year, buried in a swamp and after soaking till it was black was 
sent to Surat and other places on the coast. From Dr. Hovels 
description the tree was probably iiinrn, Diospyros montana, and 
not the regular blackwood, sisam, Dalbergia latifolia.® 

Ahmedabad, with no forests or large groves, is on the whole rather 
bare of timber. Except Sdnand, Daskroi, and Dholka, where mango, 
rdyan, Mimusops indica, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, Imibdo, Melia 
azadirachta, and other shade trees are found either single or 


1 Hove’s Tours Bom. Gov. Sol. XVI, 64-65. 
^ Hove’s Totirs. Bom. Gov. Sel XYl. 145. 
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in small groves, most of the district is poorly wooded. Pardntii 
in the north-east is, to some extent, an exception. Some parts are 
well stocked with mango and ray an trees, others are covered with 
brushwood, and tho Modasa hills have a small supply of inferior 
teak rafters and bamboos. Tho produce is entirely consumed in 
the district, chiefly in the city of Ahmedabad. Many of the Modasa 
wild plants, shrubs, and trees are used as food, in medicine, dyeing, 
fixing colours, and tanning. Gum, especially from the kher. 
Acacia catechu, and babul, Acacia arabica, is gathered by Bhils and 
sold either for grain or money, or eaten by the poorer classes. Other 
kinds of gum, used by goldsmiths and dyers, are exported. The 
■]pix)lo, Ficus religiosa, and bordi, Zizyphus jujuba, yield a wax 
much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory red. Piplo, bordi, and 
kdhichra leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The mahuda is very common 
in tho north-east ; its berry, boiled with gram and the leaves of a 
creeper called dori, is a very favourite article of food with the 
Bhils. From mahuda seed dolia or soap oil is extracted and sent 
to Kapadvanj and Par^ntij. Since the extension of tho railway 
to Wadhwan, Ahmedabad mangoes are largely exported to 
Kathiawar. 

The chief domestic animals of tho district are oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, camels, and asses. Of oxen the 1876-77 
returns show a total of 148,399 head. The finest, worth from £15 to 
£30 (Rs. 150-Rs. 300) the pair, owned by the well-to-do Kanbiand 
Bohora cultivators of Daskroi, Dholka, and Dhandliuka, are brought 
from Kathiawar and Kankroj in Palanpur. The cattle of the 
other parts of the district, especially in Modasa, are small and 
poor. The Gogha oxen, though small and lean, are said, for 
endurance and power of draught, to equal the larger breed. Of cows 
the total is returned at 90,414, and of she-buffaloos at 110,089. 
Cows of the Dhandhuka breed are much prized and are said to 
yield as much as sixteen pints of milk a day. Tho other details given 
in the Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmedabad. 

Sheep and goats are returned at 74,559, a number more than 
sufficient for local wants. They are not all tho produce of the 
district. Many are yearly brought by Musalman traders from 
Marwar and sent to Bombay. The wool trade to Bombay, also in the 
hands of Miisalmans, is growing in importance, the total quantity 
sent by rail having risen from 978 tons in 1868 to 2027 tons in 1877. 
Other particulars are the same as those given in the Kaira Statistical 
Account. 

Horses returned at 6804 are owned by large landholders, 
well-to-do cultivators, and townspeople. Considerable numbers of 
horses of the Kathi, Kabuli, Sindhi, Cutchi, and Arab breeds are 
reared by Kabuli merchants in Ahmedabad. They find a ready 
sale in the city of Ahmedabad, among the well-to-do Hindu and 
Musalman classes, and among large land-holders in Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Viramgdm. As Ahmedabad is one of the best 
horse-growing districts in the Presidency, Government have made 
special efforts to improve the local breed. During the nine years 
ending 1878 from eight to ten stud horses have been kept in the 
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district, covering yearly on an average about 228 mares.* A yearly 
horse-show has also been held with an average attendance of about 
150 animals, the produce of stud horses. 

Camels, returned at 552, are bred by Rabaris, Rajputs, and Sindhis 
in Daskroi, Viramgdm, and Dhandhuka. Of country camels the 
male only is used for carrying burdens and the female for milk, the 
Rabdri^s staple food. The Ahmedabad camels are less prized than 
those brought from Marwar. These, especially the very swift Thai 
camel, which can easily travel forty-five nliles a day, are used for 
riding by Sindhis. The largest number of Marwar camels is found 
in Dhandhuka and Viramgam. Almost every large landlord or 
taluhdar owns at least two or three. Their prices vary from 
£2 to £30 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 300). 

Asses, returned at 10,835, are, as in Kaira, of two kinds, the- 
common and the big white ass from Hahir in Kathiawar. They are 
owned by potters, rice-huskors, earth-diggers or Ods, and Ravals. 
The last are the largest owners in the frontier villages of Dholka 
and Viramgam, sometimes having as many as 300. They are used 
in carrying grain, vegetables, and salt. In value they vary from 4s. 
to £2 (Rs. 2 - Rs. 20), but they are difficult to buy as they are all 
of use to the owner and cost nothing to keep. 

About a hundred years ago tigers, lions, and other large game 
were common in Ahmedabad. Tigers (1783) were found in the 
desolate ground outside^ of the city walls, and in the Dholka sub- 
division dense forests near the Sabarraati were the resort of lions and 
tigers. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs* has preserved Sir Charles 
Malet’s account of a lion hunt in those forests in the year 
1780. At Kura, about thirty miles north of Cambay, a place of 
impenetrable woods, not far from the Sabarmati, the traces of some 
large animals of the tiger class were found. Failing to beat them 
out, goats were tied to trees and marksmen set over them. About 
midnight four large animals came near one of the trees, and two of 
them trying to carry off the goats wore wounded. Next day with a 
large body of beaters they were tracked through a forest, stretching 
for miles so thick that the sportsmen had to force their way on 
hands and knees. The wounded animals when sighted were found 
to be lions. They made their way into a still closer thicket, and 
were forced out only by the device of collecting and driving into 
their lair a herd of buffaloes. When they moved out one of them 
was killed. The people called it the camel tiger, untia vdgh, the 
strongest and fiercest of the race. In colour it was rather yellower 
than a camel without spots or stripes, ‘ not high, but powerfully 
massive with a head and forepart of admirable size and strength.^ 
Oil was extracted and the flesh eaten by the Vaghris. A few years 
later (1787) in the same part of the district tigers were met in the 
high grass fields,* and as late as 1824 the salt flats between Dholka 
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^ The least number was 166 in 1872, the greatest 314 in 1876. 
2 Forbes’ Or. Mem. Ill, 105. 

8 Forbes* Or. Mem. Ill, 91. 

4 Hove’s Tours, Bom. Gov. SeL XVI. 67. 
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and the Sdbarmati, covered with a thick growth of marsh shrubs, 
were infested with both lions and tigers.^ About the same time 
(1825) in Modasa and the other eastern districts, especially on the 
river banks, tigers were numerous, doing much harm to cattle but 
little to men.^ Close to Ahmedabad the Shahi Bag and other old 
gardens^ were infested with tigers, and as late as 1840 one was 
shot in the Queen’s Mosque in Mirzapur.^ As in other parts of 
Gujarat the increase of population and the spread of tillage have, 
during the last fifty years, done much to drive off the larger class 
of game. 

The tiger, vagh, Felis tigris, is now (1877) almost never found 
within Ahmedabad limits. In the east of Modasa from one to five 
tigers are generally killed every season. But the tiger’s haunts and 
the actual shooting are generally a few miles over the Mahi Kdntha 
border.® The Panther, dipda, Felis leopardus, is found in Mod5.sa 
and sometimes in large tracts of grass and brushwood, hir, in 
different parts of the district. Of panthers three each year were 
killed in 1873 and 1874, and five each year in 1876 and 1877, 
The Black Bear, rinchh, Ursus labiatus, is almost unknown. It is 
sometimes found in Modasa strayed from the Idar forests. The 
Wolf, vani, Canis pallipes, is common in the west of the district 
on the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. The Hyaena, taras, or 
tarak, Hyaena striata, found wherever there are hills and brushwood, 
is commonest in Gogha, Parantij, and Modasa. The Jackal, sidl, 
Canis aureus, and the Fox, lokdi, Vulpes bengalensia, are common 
everywhere. The Wild Boar, duhlcar, Sus indicus, is found in large 
numbers throughout the district. Except in outlying parts the wild 
boar is losing his strength and fierceness. In many places four 
out of five have a whity brown tinge, the result of too close an 
intimacy with village swme. 

Of the Deer tribe, the Sdmhar, Rusa aristotelis, is occasionally 
found in Modasa. The Blue Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, formerly 
very common, though much reduced in numbers, is still found in 
the plains throughout the district. The Spotted Deer, chital, 
Axis maculatus, is found only in Modasa, and is there very rare. 
The Antelope, Icaliar, Antelope bezoartica, is found in large herds 
throughout the district. The Indian Gazelle, chinhara, Gazella 
bennettii, is common in the western districts and in the rocky uplands 
of Pardntij in the east. The fourhorned Deer, hekri, Totraceros 
quadricomis, is found only in the thickly wooded Modasa ravines. 

Of smaller animals, the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, is found 
everywhere, and the Otter, pdnini hilddi, Lutra vulgaris, in the 
S^barmati and in most large sheets of water. The Indian Badger, 


* Bom. Gov. Sel XI. 4. 2 Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 9. # Bom. Gov. SeL X. 88, 

* Briggs’ Cities of Gujar^shtra, 221. 

6 The returns show four tigers in 1873, two in 1874, and none in 1875, 1876, or 
1877* 
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ddamlehoT, Mellivora indica, during the rainy season of 1878 is 
believed to have done much mischief in Ahmedabad.^ In the former 
rains, reports of an evil spirit, hhut, were common. But as it was 
not accused of doing any harm, no inquiry was made. In July 1878 
rumours again got abroad, and this time the evil spirit was said to 
have snatched a sleeping child from a house verandah, and in a 
very short time to have eaten it all but the head, hands, and feet. 
Search was made, and there was no doubt that a child had been 
killed and eaten. Professional trackers, called in by the police, 
found marks like those of a cUta or a bear. These they knew to 
be badger tracks, and traced them to a timber yard. Constables were 
set to watch the yard, and at night one had a shot but missed. After 
this, in spite of the efforts of the police, the badgers could not be 
traced. Meanwhile four children were carried off and eaten, one of 
them snatched from the mother^s arms. In one case a boy thirteen or 
fourteen years old was attacked. But an alarm was raised and he 
was rescued. When the crops grew high the badgers left the city. 
They are known to prowl about slaughter-houses and in grave-yards 
to dig out dead bodies. But that the children were carried away by 
badgers has not yet been satisfactorily proved. The measurements of 
one lately, shot at Bhuj, in Cutch, were, length 2 J*to three feet, girth 
eighteen to twenty inches, and height fourteen to fifteen inches. 
The head, neck, and forequarters were very powerful. 

Of Game Birds, the Largo Sand Grouse, Pterocles arenarius, is 
during the cold season, November-March, found in the extreme west 
of the ^strict near the Khdraghoda salt works. This is a noble bird, 
measuring from two to three feet across the wings. They are very shy 
and bard to get near. The Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, 
is plentiful throughout the district, especially in the west. In 
Dhandhuka they may be seen in large numbers in the morning near 
water. They breed between December and April. The Common 
Peacock, Pavo cristatus, is found wild eastwards in the untilled 
tracts in Modasa, and to the south on the small island of Piram off 
Gogha, where they are in great numbers, very wild and shy. Tame 
peafowl abound in every village. 

The Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus, and the Common Grey 
Partridge, Ortygornis pondiceriana, are common everywhere. The 
Painted Partridge lives chiefly in the brushwood and grass-lands 
or birs ; the Grey, a most unclean feeder, in hedge-rows and near 
villages. Both birds breed in the district. 

Of Quail, the Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula cambayensis, ia 
common in bushy, untilled lands, and the Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicula asiatica, is found only in Parantij . The Grey Quail, Coturnix 
communis, is, except in black soil, common all over the district. In 
some places, except during June, July, and August, they are to be 
found all the year round. In October they come in large numbers, 
and stay until the end of March, their movements depending, to 


1 This account is from Major B. Westmacott, late District Superintendent of 
>PoliG^. 
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some extent, on the character of the season. Coming in poor 
condition, they do not pick up till November. Then they are full 
size, and till the middle of February plump and hearty. Like the 
Bain Quail, they live in the fields as long as they can, moving as the 
crops are cut. When the fields are bare, some find shelter in the 
hedges, but most take to the brushwood and grass-land, hir. The 
Black-Breasted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, remains in 
the district all the year round, but between May and September is 
not, as a rule, in good condition. Though large bags have occasion- 
ally been made in J une, the birds are found in greatest numbers 
between the middle of July and the end of March. During the 
rains (July -October) they frequent grass-land, hir, and fields 
of young crops. In October, when the grain is ripening, they move 
into the millet and pulse fields ; later on they are in the rice, wheat, 
and gram. After all crops are cut, they go back to the grass lands, 
Mrs, and especially near water are generally to be found in great 
numbers npar the edge among small bushes and grass-tufts. If the 
grass-lamas become bare, they go to the hedges, and, after rain has 
fallen, many find shelter in the patches of daruria that spring up in 
low moist ground. They breed in considerable numbers in July, 
August, and September. The Bustard Quail, Tumix taigoor, and 
the Button Quail, Turnix sykesii, are found all the year round on 
the same ground as the Grey and Rain Quail. 

Tho Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsii, commonest in 
Dhandhiika and Gogha, is also found in the country round Ahmedabad. 
During the rains near Gogha hen birds gather in largo flocks. 

The Lesser Florican, Sypheotides auritus, appears in the 
Ahmedabad districts in the beginning of the rains (July). At first they 
take to open ground and young crops near grass-lands, the hen birds 
herding together as many as five or six in tho same field. They 
breed in September in tho grass-lands. In November the bulk of 
them leave, but a few stay all the year round. 

Of Plovers, the Indian Courier Plover, Cursorius coromandelicus, is 
found on most open places all the year round. The Grey Plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, and tho Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
come to the district during the cold weather, the golden seldom, 
but the grey m largo flocks. The Kentish, .^Egialitis cantianus, 
and the Indian Ringed Plover, .^gialitis philippensis, are found 
very generally throughout tho district. The Red Wattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus goensis, and the Yellow Wattled Lapwing, 
Sarciophorus bilobiis, are common and breed in any open place. 
Tho Stone Plover, CEdicnemus crepitans, often called tho Bastard 
Florican, is found near water all the year round. It breeds among 
bushes on river banks. 

Of Cranes, the sdras, Grus antigone, is found in all parts of the 
district, where they spend the whole year, breeding during the rains 
on the low rice-field banks. During the cold weather as many 
as fifty of them collect in flocks, often joining with the cold weather 
cranes. The Common Crane, Grus cinerea, and the Demoiselle 
Crane, Anthropoides virgo, the latter readily known by its 
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beautiful breast plumes, come from the north in thousands in 
November, as soon as the cold weather has really set in. They leave 
again for the north in March and. April. They feed in the morning 
and evening, spending the day near water. 

Of Snipe, the Common Snipe, Gallinago scolopacinus, and the 
Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, come in the beginning of October, 
and are found in groat numbers until December. Except in the 
Nal and Bokh, where they stay till the end of March, snipe are not 
found in any quantity after about the middle of February. The 
Painted Snipe, Rhynchoea bengalonsis, breeds in the district, and is 
found all the year round. 

Of other water birds, the Godwit, Limosa ccgocephala ; the Curlew, 
Numenius arquata; the Whimbrel, Numonius phceopus ; the Ruff, 
Philomachus pugnax ; the Greenshank, Tetanus glottis; the Red- 
shank, Totanus calidris ; the Stilt, Himantopus candidus, a resident, 
and the Avocet, Recurvirostra avocetta, a visitor, though hardly 
game birds, are sometimes shot for the table. 

Of Coots, the Purple Coot, Porphyrio poliocephalus, is found in the 
north, and the Bald Coot, Fulica atra, over the whole of the district. 

The Gigantic Stork or Adjutant, Leptoptilus argala, is common, 
as also are the Black-necked Stork, Mycteria australis, and the 
Bittern, Botaurus stcllaris. 

Of Geese there are four kinds. The common Grey Goose, Anser 
cinereus ; a Green-headed Goose with a red bill, name unknown ; the 
Barred-headed Goose, Anser indicus ; and the Black-backed Goose, 
Sarkidiornis melanonotus. The Black-backed Goose breeds in the 
district, and is much loss wary than the others. At the same time 
its flesh is very coarse and unfit for food. 

Of Ducks there are during the cold season, from November to 
February, and on the Nal for about six weeks later, the Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna arcuata ; the Ruddy Shieldrake or Brahmani Duck, 
Casarca rutila ; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, exceedingly common, 
probably breeding in the district ; the Mallard, Anas boschas, not 
nearly so common ; the Spotted Billed or Groy Duck, Anas poocilo- 
rhyncha, one of the handsomest and found all the year round ; the 
Gadwall, Chaulelasmus streperus ; the Pintail, Dafila acuta ; the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope; the common Teal, Querquedula crecca; 
the Bluewinged or Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia ; the Cotton 
Teal, Nettapus coromandelianus ; the Red-headed Pochard, Aythya 
f erina ; the White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca ; the Tufted Duck, 
Fuligula cristata. Beginning to corn© in October, all these ducks 
are found in large numbers in November. Formerly during 
November, December, January, and until the middle of February, 
duck and snipe used to be plentiful in Parantij, Dholka, Sanand, 
Daskroi, and part of Viramgam. But for the last few years (1870- 
1874), owing perhaps to the great quantity of water drawn off for 
the rice fields, they have become less common. 

The riirers of the district, the Sabarmati, Meshva, Mdjham, and 
some of the smaller streams, larger ponds, and reservoirs are well 
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stocked with fish. The chief varieties sold as food are the Marel, 
Boi, Surmai, Bav, and Bran. The other sorts, much the same as those 
found in Kaira rivers, are only caught or killed by low caste villagers 
such as Vaghris and Padhanas, and eaten by them exclusively. If 
caught near cities, they are eaten by Bhois, Bavchas, and the lower 
order of Musalmans. Machhis are the only class of professional fisher- 
men ; Bhois, Bavchas, Padharias, Vaghris, and Kolis also catch fish, 
but they do not live entirely on their earnings as fishermen. The 
classes that catch fish for amusement are Christians, Musalmans, 
Marathas, Parvaris, and Mochis. The last three are chiefly native 
soldiers. The fish-eating population is in towns, Christians, Parsis, 
Musalmans, Jews, Marathas, Kolis, and Vaghris, and in villages 
Rajputs, Musalmans, Padharias, Vaghris, Koli^ and Bhils. The nets 
are of two kinds, the chota, eight yards long, and the kada, a circular 
net. Trawling is not practised. Europeans and the upper class of 
Musalmans sometimes catch fish with baited hooks and artificial 
flies and sometimes shoot them with bullets. In Parantij, when 
flooded after a heavy fall of rain, people swarm in the Bokh wading 
about and with arrows, tied in harpoon fashion with a long string to 
their bows, kill great numbers of fish. Pishing by torchlight is 
common, the Kolis and Vaghris killing the fish by spearing or netting, 
and the Padharias by beating them with a thick stick. Damming, 
driving, and poisoning with Coculus indicus are also practised. 
Except in Ahmedabad, where they may be had salted, fish are almost 
always sold fresh. Some of the larger towns are provided with fish 
markets, but in other places they are hawked from house to house. 
The influence of the mahajan or Hindu trader element does much 
to lessen the destruction of fish. Many rivers, pools, and ponds are 
strictly preserved. 
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According to the 1846 census, the total population of the district 
was 590,757 souls, or 153'28 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 
626,813 or 89'18 per cent, and Musalmans 63,720 or 10‘79 per 
cent j that is at the rate of eight Hindus to one Musalman, 
There were besides nineteen Christians in civil occupation, forty 
Jews, and 165 Parsis, The 1851 census showed a population of 
650,223 souls. The 1872 census showed a startling increase in 
population, the total returns amounting to no less than 829,637 souls 
or 215 to the square mile.i Of the total number 747,027 or 90’04 per 
cent were Hindus, 81,373 or 9'81 per cent Musalmans, 650 Christians, 
46 Jews, 482 Parsis, and 69 returned as Others. The following 
statement shows that in the twenty-six years ending 1872 popula- 
tion advanced 40*44 per cent and houses increased 22*83 per cent. 
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Alivudabad Population, 1846 and 1872, 


Year. 

Population. 

Houses. 

Hindus 

Musal- 

mJius. 

Pdrsis. 

Christians. 

Others 

Total. 

1846 

526,813 

63,720 

165 

19 

40 

690,757 

212,464 

1872 

747,027 

81,373 

482 

660 

105 

829,637 

260,970 

, Increase per cent 

41-80 

27 70 

192 12 

3321 05 

162*5 

40*44 

22 83 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : 


Distribution. 


1 The increase is probably in great measure due to the incompleteness of the 1846 
returns. There was much difficulty in taking the 1846 census. The people generally 
were suspicious and fearing some form of poll tax gave short returns. The Mehvisis, 
Bh^ts, and other Pardntij classes, refused to allow any scrutmy or even to give an 
acc ount of the number of their families ; the statements were therefore filled up by 
est imates. The account of the Bh^Aoiagar tdlvkddri villages was obtained with much 
trouble. Collector 207| 30th Juno 1846. 
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Ahmedahad Population, 1872. Sub-divisional Details, 


SUB-DmSION. 

HINDUS. 

Up to 12 years. 

From 12 to 30. 

Above 30. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Pardntij 

20,127 

17,621 

18,667 

16,353 

13,767 

13,254 

62,461 

46,228 

98,689 

Daskroi 

24,715 

20,518 

24,034 

19,222 

18,881 

18,021 

67,630 

67,761 

125,391 

Ahmedabad city 

12,986 

10,909 

17,289 

17,625 

16,681 

18,486 

46,956 

47,020 

93,976 

Virain^?Ani 

23,025 

19,262 

22,932 

18,708 

17,110 

16,222 

63,067 

64,177 

117,244 

84nana 

13,986 

11,992 

13,363 

10,963 

8887 

9060 

36,226 

32,606 

68,831 

Dholka 

19,222 

16,940 

20,269 

17,221 

13,527 

14,308 

63,018 

48,469 

101,487 

Dhandbuka 

21,287 

18,262 

22,028 

17,959 

17,399 

15,017 

60,714 

61,228 

111,942 

Gogha 

5872 

4680 

6796 

5023 

4334 

8764 

16,001 

13,467 

29,468 

Total . 

141,219 

120,164 

144,267 

122,069 

110,586 

108,722 

396,072 

350,955 

747,027 


MUSALMA'NS. 

Par6ntlj 

1230 

1257 

1613 

1.352 

1415 

1377 

4258 

3986 

8244 

Daskroi 

813 

742 

951 

82*2 

877 

742 

2641 

2306 

4947 

Ahmodabad city . 

3564 

3382 

4458 

4351 

4020 

4196 

12,042 

11,929 

23,971 

Viram^^dm 

1881 

1626 

2144 

1804 

1705 

1613 

6730 

6043 

10,773 

Sdnand 

862 

745 

807 

669 

658 

654 

2327 

2068 

4395 

Dholka 

2008 

1808 

223 6 

2292 

1838 

1705 

6081 

6805 

11,886 

Dhandhuka 

2318 

2047 

2398 

2098 

2134 

1857 

6860 

6002 

12,863 

Gogha 

848 

806 

600 

771 

557 

723 

2006 

2300 

4305 

Total . 

13,524 

12,413 

15,206 

14,15^ 

13,204 

12,867 

41,934 

39,439 

81,373 

j 

CHRISTIANS 


Parfintij 



1 




1 


1 

Daskroi I 

69 

47 

44 

36 

32 

24 

145 

107 

252 

Ahmedabad city 

43 

30 

76 

47 

71 

28 

190 

105 

295 

Viramgdm 


.. 

3 

3 

8 


11 

3 

14 

Bdnand 

, , 

... 

2 

, 



2 


2 

Dholka 



. 



. 




Dhandhuka 


1 

23 

*4 

11 

1 

84 

6 

40 

Gogha 

8 

11 

10 

10 

5 

2 

23 

23 

46 

Total 

120 

89 

159 

100 

127 

65 

406 

244 

650 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




PA' RSIS, JEWS, AND OTHERS. 

ParAntij 










Daskroi 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

13 

7 

20 

Ahmedabad aty 

93 

85 

101 

77 

97 

62 

291 

224 

.616 

Viramgdm 

. . 

. . 

8 

... 

6 

, 

13 


13 

Sdnand 

. . 


. 

. . 

1 

, 

1 


1 

Dholka 

... 




2 

, 

2 


2 

Dhandhuka 

1 

2 

16 

2 

4 

1 

21 

5 

26 

Gogha 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

Total... 

98 

90 

134 

83 

116 

67 

347 

240 

687 


TOTAL. 

PardntiJ 

21,357 

18,878 

20,181 

16,705 

15,182 

34,631 

66,720 

60,214 

106,934 

Daskroi 

26,600 

21,309 

25,0 H 

20,082 

19,795 

18,790 

70,429 

60,181 

130,610 

Ahmedabad city 

16,686 

14,406 

21,924 

22,100 

20,869 

22,772 

69,478 

59,278 

118,766 

Viramgdm 

24,906 

20,878 

25,087 

20.510 

18,828 

17,835 

68,821 

69,233 

128,044 

Sdnand 

14,848 

12,737 

14,162 

11,632 

9646 

10,304 

38,556 

34,673 

73,229 

Dholka 

21,230 

18,748 

22,504 

19,613 

16,367 

16,013 

69,101 

64.274 

113,376 

Dhandhuka 

23,606 

20,302 

24,465 

20,063 

19,548 

16,876 

67,619 

67,241 

124,860 

Gogha 

6729 

6498 

6409 

6806 

4897 

4490 

18,035 

16,794 

33,829 

Total ... 

164,961 

132,766 

169,766 

136,411 

124,032 

121,711 

438,759 

390,878 

839,687 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 52*89 and of females 47*11. Hindu 
males numbered 396,072, or 53*01 and Hindu females numbered 
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350j955, or 46’98 per cent of the total Hindu population j Musalman 
males numbered 41,934, or 51'53 per cent and Musalman 
females 39,439, or 48'46 per cent of the total Musalman population. 
Pdrsi males numbered 280, or 58‘09 per cent and Parsi females 
numbered 202 or 41*90 per cent of the total Parsi population. 
Christian males numbered 406, or 62*46 per cent and Christian 
females numbered 244, or 37*54 per cent of tho total Christian 
population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 3761 (males 
2204, females 1557) or forty-five per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 240 (males 200, females 40) or three per ten 
thousand were insane ; 321 (males 227, females 94) or four per ten 
thousand idiots; 671 (males 454, females 217) or eight per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb; 2287 (males 1148, females 1139) or 
twenty-eight per ten thousand blind ; and 242 (males 175, females 
67) or three per ten thousand lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of tho inhabitants according to sox at different 
ages, with, at each stage, tho percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to tho total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of sex : 

Ahmeddbad PopulMion hy Age, 1S72. 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects : 

Ahmedahad Hindu Sects, 1872, 


Vaisiinavs. 

Shaivs. 

Ascetics, 
Kell Pilous 
mendi- 
cants. 

. Unseo- 
TARIAN 
Hindus 

SlIRA VAKS, 

Total. 

nuj 

Valla- 

bhU- 

chdn. 

Kabir- 

panthi 

Mddh- 

\dohdri. 

Svdmi- 

ndrdyan. 

72,092 

110,323 

60,826 

28,007 

32,481 

1 

65,164 

2743 

349,664 

35,847 

747,027 


From this statement it would seem, that of the total Hindu 
population the uusectarian classes numbered 352,297, or 47*15 per 
cent; the Vaishnavas 293,729, or 39*32 per cent; the Shaivs 65,164, 
or 8*72 per cent; and the Shravaks 35,847, or 4*79 per cent. Some 
details of the Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj are given in the 
Ahmedabad city account. The Musalman population belongs to 
two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the former numbered 09,552 souls, 
or 85*47 per cent of the total Musalman population ; and the 
latter, including the Surat or Daudi trading Bohoras, the Momn6s, 
and a few Khoja families 11,821 souls, or 14 53 per cent. The 
Parsis are divided into two branches, Shahanshai and Kadmi ; 
the number of the former was 440 or 92*53 per cent, and of the 
latter 30 or 7*47 per cent. In the total of 050 Christians there are 
1 Armenian, 100 Catholics, and 483 Protestants, including 181 
Episcopalians, 20 Presbyterians, 4 Wesleyans, and 278 native 
Christians. 

According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

I, — Employed under Government, or Municipal, or other local authorities 

numbering in all 7019 souls or 0 84 pei cent of the entire population. 

II. — Professional persons 0316, or 0 76 per cent, 

III — In service or performing personal offices 12,635 or 1*52 per cent. 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animals 140,555, or 16 94 percent. 

V. —Engaged in commerce and trade 20,201, or 2*43 per cent. 

VI. — Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations 

and engaged m the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption 165,567, or 19 95 per cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 184,458 and chil- 
dren 269,269, in all 453,727, or 54 69 per cent, and (h) miscellaneous persons 
23,617, or 2*84 per cent, total 477,344, or 57 53 per cent. 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs of the 
Ahmedabad people. The following details show the strength of the 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the census 
of 1872. 

^ Under Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, fifty-four 
divisions with a strength of 47,053 souls (males 23,849, females 
23,204) or 6*30 per cent of the total Hindu population. Except the 
Nagars, of whom many are in good condition, the majority of 
Brahmans live on alms. In point of number the Audich Brahmans 
(19,330) hold the first place. They act as priests and cooks and 
cultivate land, but many live on alms. Of 4491 N%ars of six 
divisions, the Vadnagras who act as clerks, money-lenders and 
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merchants, are well ofE and hold a high place both on account of 
their intelligence and wealth. The other Nagars are chiefly priests, 
cooks, servants, and cultivators. The Modh (4531) ; the Mcvada 
3224 j the Shrimdli (1530); the Rayakval (1143) and the Valam 
(1129) are cultivators, priests, and beggars. A few Deccan 
Brahmans, descendants of some who during the eighteenth century 
came with the Mardthas, are permanently settled in the district 
and continue to hold respectable positions. Differing from them 
in dress, manners, customs and language, they hold aloof from 
Gujarat Brahmans and continue to keep up close social and religious 
relations with their caste fellows in the Deccan and in Baroda. 

Under the head of Writers came three classes, Brahma- Kshatris 
(536) ; Kayasths (139) and Parbhus (71) with a total strength of 
746 souls (males 410, females 336) or 0‘09 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. As a class the Ilrabma-Kshatris are rich. They 
own land and house property. Many of them in Government service 
hold offices of trust and responsibility ; others are pleaders and 
money-lenders. The numbers shown separately against Kayasths 
and Parbhus represent chiefly the Kayasth Parbhus of the Konkan 
districts who came to Gujarat after its conquest by the Marathas 
(1723-1757) and have, some of them, permanently settled in 
Ahmedabad. 

Under the head of Mercantile Trading and Shop-keeping classes, 
came 31,559 Meshri or Brahmanic Vanias belonging to twenty- 
two divisions ; 29,272 Gujarati Shravaks or Jain Vanias of fivo 
divisions, 6186 Marvadi Shravaks of two divisions and 4147 
Bhatias giving a total strength of 71,164 souls (males 36,632, 
females 34,532) or 9'52 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
Unlike other parts of Gujarat the Shravak Vanias or Jain 
merchants are superior in wealth to the Meshri Vanias or Brahmanic 
traders. They exercise great influence in trade matters, one of 
their number holding the high post of Nagar Seth, or head of 
the trading community. The wealthiest members of both classes 
employ their capital locally, supplying the funds by which potty 
village usurers and dealers carry on their trade. Those who do not 
possess suflScient capital to subsist solely by money-lending, borrow 
at moderate rates of interest from men of woaltli and deal in 
cloth, grain, sugar, molasses, and timber. The poorest of all either 
sell these articles in small retail shops, or move from place to place 
hawking common spices, drugs, and cloth. Besides engaging in 
trade, the Shravak and Meshri Vanias are employed as clerks, and 
in Government service, some of them especially among the Shravaks 
holding places of trust and consequence. The Marvadi Shravaks 
so powerful south of the Tapti bold no place of importance in 
Ahmedabad. Bhatids, strangers from Cutch, are spreading over the 
rural parts of the district as village shop-keepers. 

Under the head of Husbandmen came six classes with a total 
strength of 393,776 souls (males 208,952, females 184,824) or 52‘71 
per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 123,697 (males 
65,075, females 58,622) were Kanbis ; 49,663 (males 26,395, females 
23.2681 Rainuts : 6904 ('maloa3402. females 34421 Sathvaras ; 3242 
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(males 1668^ females 1574) Kdchlii^s; 2217 (males 1187, females 
1030) Mdlis, and 208,053 (males 111,359, females 96,694) Kolis. 
The Kanbis who number 123,697, or 16 55 per cent of the entire 
population are an important and very valuable class. They are of 
three divisions ; two large classes, Lera and Kadva, most strict in 
their tenderness for life, and the A'njnas a small body eating animal 
food and in other respects like Rajputs, Though many are skilled 
weavers and artisans and some have risen to high positions in 
Government service or acquired wealth in trade, the majority are 
engaged in agriculture and form the bulk of the peasant proprietors or 
yeomanry of the district. They are excellent cultivators and have 
many virtues. They are sober, peaceable,^ industrious, and except 
on occasions like marriages, thrifty, good sons, husbands, and fathers. 
Gross vice is uncommon among them and crime rare. They are 
also more intelligent and better educated than the rest of the 
agricultural population. Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous 
expenses attached to marriage, having been found prevalent among 
the Kanbis, the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 were applied to 
the Kadva and Leva Kanbis. Subsequently the Kadva Kanbis 
were declared wholly exempt from the provisions of the Act, and in 
the case of the Leva Kanbis the restrictions were reduced to a 
simple registration of births and deaths. The Rajputs, though they 
have given up their turbulent practices, still to some extent retain 
the look and bearing of soldiers. They are divided into two classes, 
idlukddrs or large proprietors, and common peasants. The former 
lead a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, and are much 
given to the use of opium. Nothing in the dress of a 
peasant Rajput distinguishes him from a Kanbi, though as a 
husbandman he is far below him in skill and less careful and 
hardworking. Their women are, unlike those of the proprietor class, 
not confined to their houses but help their husbands in the field work. 
The number of Rajputs includes 3813 Narodas who are said to be 
the descendants of the slaves of Sidh Raj^s house (1094-1 143). Their 
names are the same as Rajput names, and in courage, dress, and food, 
they do not differ from the Rajputs. They are cultivators and 
marry only among themselves. The Sathvaras and Kachhi^s grow 
and sell vegetables, floweis and fruits. Some of them are also 
artisans and weavers. 

The Kolis are the largest tribe or caste in the district with a 
total strength of 208,053 or 27*85 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population. Besides three small divisions, Baria, Marvddi, and Agria, 
Ahmedabad Kolis belong to two chief classes, Talabday or home Kolis, 
numbering 146,517 souls settled in all parts of the district, and 
CJiuvdlia or men of forty -four villages, 57,750 strong, belonging to a 


1 Though so quiet as a rule the Kanhis have in a few cases in troubled times risen 
to p(j8itions of power One family of Kadva Kanbis from Chilmpdner established 
themselves at Viramgdm and gamed power enough to resist for several years (1732- 
1736) the Mardfha attacks on their town. After their defeat by Ddmdji Gdikwdr, 
they still as ehuds of Pdtn kept up an armed force and acted with ludepeudonco. 
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tract of country in the north-east of Viramgdm. Under the Mardth&s, 
except in the centre of the district where they would seem to have 
been orderly cultivators, the Kolis were in a chronic state of revolt. 
Treated as outcastes and known by the reproachful name of mehvds 
* or the faithless,^ they lived in separate bands or states with the 
manners and habits of a distinct people.^ In the central parts of the 
district the home, Talahda, Kolis were in 1820 as at present quiet 
and easily managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge and 
means.2 Along the eastern frontier in disturbed times they were 
useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis and Bhils.® At 
present some of them are village watchmen, trackers, and labourers, 
but most are husbandmen, well-to-do, and little inferior in skill to 
Kanbis. Under the Marathas the Chuvalia Kohs were a body of 
organized plunderers. Led by chiefs, thdicardds, partly of Rajput 
descent, they lived in villages protected by almost impassable 
thorn hedges and levied contributions from tho districts round, 
planning, if refused, regular night attacks and dividing the booty 
according to recognized rules. Almost entirely uncontrolled by 
tho Marathas, at the beginning of British rule the Chuvalia Kolis 
more than once, in 1819 and 1825, rose in revolt. On their second 
rising their hedges and other fortifications were removed and 
their power as an organized body of plunderers was crushed. 
Among them are still men of unruly and criminal habits, but as a 
class they have for years settled as cultivators and labourers. 

Of Manufacturers there were four classes, with a strength 
of 13,792 souls (males 7282, females G510) or 1'81 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 3797 (males 2071, females 1720) 
were Khatris, weavers of silk and cottou and makers of gold 
and silver thread; 3902 (males 2001, females 1871) Ghdnchis, 
oil-pressers, vegetable sellers, weavers, and labourers ; 5305 (males 
2751, females 2014) Bhavsars, calicoprinters ; 008 (males 369, 
females 299) Chhipas, calenders, the last two somewhat depressed 
in condition owing to the competition of European goods. 

Of Artisans, whose condition is on the whole good, there were 
eight classes, with a total strength of 50,905 souls, (males 29,818, 
females 27,1 47) or 7 02 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
Of those 0715 (males 3001, females 3114) were Sonis, gold and 
silversmiths; 11,118 (males 5001, females 5457) Suthiirs, carpenters; 
1189 (males 572, females 017) Kansaras, coppersmiths; 1741 (males 
899, females 842) Kadias, bricklayers ; 85 (males 30, females 49) 
Saldts, masons ; 9050 (males 5040, females 4001) Luhars, black- 
smiths ; 19,751 (males 10,022, females 9129) Kumbhars, potters; and 
6716 (males 3378, females 3338) Darjis, tailors. 

Under the head of Bards, Songsters, and Actors came two classes 
with a strength of 5255 souls or 0*70 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 5225 (males 2809, females 2416) 
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were Bhd,ts, bards, and CMrans, genealogists ; and 80 (males 16, 
females 14) Ghandhraps, songsters. The Bhats or Bdrots, the 
Rajputs’ bards and genealogists, have lost much of the importance 
that attached to them from the sanctity of their persons. Many of 
them, whose chance of earning a livelihood as sureties or guides 
has ceased, now engage in ordinary occupations, tilling land and 
lending money. In 1827, the chief capitalists of Viramgam 
were Barots, of whom ono was said to be worth £70,000 
(Rs. 7,00,000). The Barots were supposed to possess in all about 
£140,000 or fourteen Idhhs of rupees; they were sureties or 
marotiddrs and invested their money in loans upon pledges as pawn 
brokers.^ 

Of Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength 
of 13,127 souls or 1’75 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these 12,008 (males 6582, females 5426) were Ilajanis, barbers ; 
1043 (males 492, females 551) Dhobhis, washermen ; and 76 (males 
37, females 39) Bhistis, water-drawers. Though not so well off as 
artisans, personal servants are not scrimped for food or clothes. 

Under the names of Khavas, Golds or Lundas there is in large 
Rajput households a small class of hereditary servants. These are 
all the descendants of slaves. But among them the Khavas are held 
superior as either they or their forefathers have been treated by 
their chief with special trust. Some of the Khavas released by 
their masters from service have settled as cultivators. Of the rest 
the men act as body-servants and attendants on the chief and the 
women on the ladies of the family. Well fed and well treated they 
seldom run away. The women known as Vadhdrans or Chholcris 
are of easy virtue and hardly any married. On the marriage of a 
chief’s daughter a certain number of male and female servants forms 
part of the lady’s dowry.^ 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes with a 
strength of 28,848 souls or 8’86 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these 17,386 (males 9620, females 7766) were 
Bharvads ; 10,792 (males 5743, females 5049) Rabaris ; and 670 
(males 416, females 254) Ahirs. The Bharvads wander from place 
to place living in the meanest huts and with no stock more valuable 
than sheep and goats. The Rabitns live in towns and villages in 
well built houses. They own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep 
and goats ; some of them are employed in the carrying trade to 
districts inaccessible to cart traffic.® 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes with a strength 
of 3786 souls or 0‘50 per cent of tho whole Hindu population. 
Of these 3211 (males 1712, females 1499) were Bhois, who besides 
their occupation as fishers, cultivate land and act as labourers and 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 73. SRjia Mdla, II. 2.35. 

\ 3 Viramgiim waH onmnally peopled by a race of shepherds or Ahirs, i^oso sole 
\tbrk was looking after flocks and herds. They are said to have built tho line and 
lal^e ponds that are bo important a feature in the country. There were still (1826) 
co^erds and graziers m every village. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 71, 
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domestic servants ; and 575 (males 486, females 89) Kharvds, who 
are chiefly tile turners.^ 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were fourteen 
classes with a strength of 32,155 souls (males 17,023, females 15,132) 
or 4'30 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1701 
(males 870, females 825) were Golas, ricepounders ; 1092 (males 569, 
females 523) Marathas, servants and labourers ; 13,162 (males 6956, 
females 6206) Vaghris, fowlers, labourers, and beggars ; 8286 (males 
4503, females 3783) Kavalias or Ravals, carriers of grain, 
vegetable sellers and beggars ; some of them chiefly those inhabiting 
the Dholka sub-division and the villages bordering on the Nal had 
formerly a bad name as salt smugglers and beggars ; 77 (males 38, 
females 39) Bhiidbhunjas, grain parchers ; 198 (males 90, females 
108) Kamalias, makers of blankets, kdmli ; 696 (males 370, females 
326) Bavchas and Pomlas, apparently of Deccan origin, labourers ; 
950 (males 536, females 414) Odias, diggers ; 203 (males 117, females 
86) Pnrabias, messengers ; 103 (males 72, females 31) Kalals, 
liquor distillers; 49 (males 34, females 15) Vanjariis, carriers of 
goods ; 316 (males 164, females 152) Lodhas, carriers of goods ; 
3500 (males 1666, females 1834) Marvadis, immigrants from Marwar 
during famines; 1610 (males 870, females 710) Bajanias, acrobats ; 
and 212 (males 102, females 50) miscellaneous. The Padhanas of 
the villages bordering on the Nal of whom no separate details are 
given in the census reports are said to be Kolis who lost caste from 
eating dead animals. They cut grass and dig up roots and like 
Vaghris catch birds and fish. They generally live on the roots of the 
grass, hir, which they pound into flour. Except the Golas, Marathas, 
Bhadbhunjas, Purabias, KaMls, Vanjaras and Lodhas whoso earnings 
suffice for their ordinary expenses, these classes ai*e poor, ill clad, and 
without credit. 

Of Unsettled Classes there were 1441 souls (males 749, females 
692) or O’ 19 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of these 1429 
(males 744, females 685) were Bhils, and 12 (males 5, females 7) 
Chodhras. The census seems to have brought the unsettled popu- 
lation of Parantij under the head Kolis, They were formerly called 
Bhils. At the time of the 1826 survey they are described as 
originally degraded Rajputs and others who were mere robbers and 
outlaws and who, growing in strength during the disturbance of the 
eighteenth century, formed themselves into a separate caste.^ 

Of Leather Workers there were two classes with a total strength 
of 17,881 souls (males 9679, females 8202), or 2 ’39 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 5486 (males 2946, females 2540) 
were Mochis, shoemakers, in good condition ; and 12,395 (males 6733, 
females 5662) were Khalpas, tanners, one of the depressed or 
unclean classes, in poor condition. 

Besides the Khalpas there were five Depressed castes with a total 
strength of 54,427 souls (males 29,477, females 24,950) or 7’28 per 
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cent of the total Hindu population. Of these 2333 (males 1213, 
females 1120) were Garudas orDhed priests; 39,341 (males 21,272, 
females 18,0(39) Dheds, weavers and carriers of dead animals; 12,705 
(males 6908, females 5737) Bhangias, scavengers; and 48 (males 24, 
females 21) Parvaris, apparently of Deccan origin. Some of the 
Dheds and Bhangias are said to be in miserable condition. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, Brahmacharis, 
Vair%is, Gosais, Sadhus, and Jbgis numbered 6611 (males 4288, 
females 2323) or 0'88 per cent of the entire Hindu population. In 
1825 the eastern districts of Ahmedabad were infested with 
wandering Gosais in gangs of twenty or thirty. Tliey visited every 
village and besides money, extorted food for themselves and their 
horses and dogs.^ 

Among the British districts of Gujarat Ahmedabad has the 
largest proportion of Musalman inhabitants with 81,373 souls or 
9'80 per cent of the whole population. Of the whole number 
23,971 were, in 1872, returned as settled in the city of Ahmedabad, 
12,852 in the sub-division of Dhandhnka, 11,886 in Dholka, 10,773 
in Viramgjim, 8214 in Panintij, 4947 in Daskroi, 4395 in Sanand, 
and 4305 in Gogha. Exclusive of women 27,920 and children 24,549, 
in all 52,469 or 81*52 per cent of the whole, the male adult 
Musalman population (28,901) were in 1872 employed as follows: 
in Government or other public service 1632 ; in professions 932 ; 
in personal service 1212; in agriculture 6750; m trade 1714; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 13,662 ; and in miscellaneous 
callings 3002.^ In addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Moghals, numbering altogether 26,091 souls 
or more than one-third of the whole, there are several classes 
almost all of them descendants of converted Hindus, cultivators, 
traders, oil-pressers, weavers, and bricklayers, who so far keep up 
old caste distinctions that they seldom marry except people of their 
owil class. Of these the chief are 13,128 Bohora traders and 
cultivators ; 5696 Maleks, land owners and cultivators ; 5518 Sipahis, 
village servants ; 4791 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 3381 Pinjaras, cotton- 
cleaners ; 2860 Momnas, weavers and cultivators; 2261 Khojas, 
and 1875 Memans, traders and shop-keepers. There is besides a 
considerable miscellaneous population of cultivators, calico-printers 
and dyers, barbers, butchers, and several other classes. 

The Bohoras are of two classes, Shia and Sunni. The former, 
followers of the Mulla Saheb of Surat, are the more important of the 
two. They are divided into two sects Daudi 2732, and Sulem6ni 
1329. As a rule they live in the city or in towns. Many of them 
are Successful traders and men of capital. The Sunni Bohords 
are hil^sbandmen, cartraen, and carriers. They are an active and 
thrifty \ class. The Maleks, or lords, are the descendants of converted 
Rajput^ As a class they are tall and fair with good features. 
Their hdpie language is Guiardti. The men dress like the Kdthis 
with big turbans, tight jackets, trousers, and waist clotl^. The 


1 Bom. Gov, Sol, X, 42, 
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women dress like Hindus. They are land owners and husbandmen. 
The women spin but do not work in the field. Though clean, tidy, 
and honest, they are idle, thriftless and given to opium. Their 
women do not appear in public. They are poor, many of them in 
debt. The Sipahis or soldiers would seem to be a mixed class, 
partly the descendants of immigrants, partly of Rajput converts, 
as their surnames Chohan, Rathod, and Parmd^r show. They speak 
Gujardti. Intermarrying with other Musalmans, they have no 
peculiar appearance, and vary in their fashion of wearing the hair 
and beard. Except in Kathiawar where they dress like Hindus, 
both men and women wear Musalman clothes. They are cultivators, 
labourers, and in Government service as soldiers, constables, and 
messengers. The women spin, and the wives of poor cultivators 
work in the fields. The Ghanchis or oihpressers are said to be 
the descendants of converted Hindus of the Pinjara and Ghanchi 
classes. Like the Musalman Pinjaras they call themselves Mansuris 
or followers of Mansur.^ The men and women dress like Hindus and 
speak Gujarati. They marry only among themselves and the 
Pinjaras. Though some of them are rich, none have risen to any 
high position. The Pinjaras, except in their occupation of cotton 
cleaning, differ very little from the Ghanchis. The Momnas, properly 
Momins or believers, are Shias in religion. Converted by the 
Bokhari Syeds at various times, this sect is generally known as 
Imam Shdhis or followers of Imam Shah of Pirana (1449). They 
observe circumcision, bury the dead, and perform marriage both 
according to Musalman and Hindu rites. They are chiefly weavers 
of silk and cotton clotli. The Kasbatis, or owners of kashas or 
towns, are some of them descended from Baluch or Pathan 
mercenaries, but most are of Rajput origin. Besides Kasbatis they 
call themselves Maleks, and may be considered to form part of 
that class. They are holders of grants of land. Occasionally they 
marry Hindu wives, Kolis and sometimes Rajputs by caste. At such 
marriages the bride^s friends call in a Brahman, but in other cases 
the ceremony is Musalman. Most are sunk in debt and weakened in 
body by the constant use of opium. The Khojas, or honourable 
converts, followers of H. H. Aga Khan and almost all of them of 
Hindu descent, are wholesale and retail traders, shrewd, hard- 
working, and thrifty. As a class they are well-to-do. The Mernans 
are of two divisions, Cutclii and Halai. The Cutchi Mernans were 
Loh6nd,s and the Halai, fromHalar in Kathiawar, were partly Lohanas 
and partly Kachhias. These men dealers in groceries, cloth. 
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1 This Mansur flourislied near the close of the fourteenth century. The Futuhat-i- 
Piroz Shdhi (Elliot, IV. 379) has the following reference to him ‘A person who waa 
one of the pupils of Am Mahru, had set himself up as a shaM m Gujardt, and 
having got together a body of disciples used to say ‘ I am God. 

He commandea his disciples that when lie used these words they were to say ; " Thou 
art,' thou art.* He further said ; ‘ I am the king who dies not,’ and he wrota 
a l^ok in which he inserted the words of his profession. He was put in chains 
and brought before me (Piroz Shdh, 1351-1388). The chaigo being proved I 
condemned him to punishment and his book I ordered to be burnt.’ According 
to the Qujardt story the saint’s head after it was cut off kept on saying ‘ Ana'T- 
Uakh: 
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and miscellaneous articles, are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They 
live in towns and aro generally well-to-do. The Hdlai Memans, 
cultivators in the west of Ahinedabad, dross like Rajputs with 
a large loose turban, a sleeved- waistcoat, bandi, and waist cloth, 
dhoti ; while the Cutchi Menians dress in Musalman fashion, with a 
coat and trousers and a head dross in shape like the Moghal turban. 
The Halai Memans have an hereditary head, mukhi, who lives at 
Dhoraji in Kathiawar. Considering themselves a higher class the 
Cutchis refuse to marry with the Halais. Of the special class of 
Musalman sailors known as Gogha Lascars some details are given 
in the account of that town. 

Of the total Parsi population of 482 souls, 448 were in 1872 
returned as settled in the city of Ahinedabad, 13 in Viramgdm, 
11 in Dhandhuka, 8 in Gogha, and 2 in Dholka. Exclusive of 160 
women and 107 children, the adult male population (215) were 
employed as follows : in Government or other public service 49 j 
in professions 2 ; in personal service 83 ; in trade 88 ; in mechanical 
arts and manufactures 25 ; and in miscellaneous callings 18. 

The total of 650 Christians is exclusive of the troops in the 
Ahmedabad cantonment. The native Christians are almost all local 
converts made by missionaries of tho Irish Presbyterian Church who 
have two settlements, one at Shahavadi near Ahmedabad, the other 
at Wallacepur near Gogha. The Irish Presbyterian church began 
mission operations in the city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad in 
1861. The immediate cause was the growth of the Christian popula- 
tion and the scarcity of land in Borsad. A suitable waste tract in the 
village lands of Slnihavadi on the Dholka road, about five miles south- 
west of Ahmedabad, was secured, and nine families numbering in all 
forty souls settled there In consequence of this arrangement a 
missionary was stationed in Alimedabad, and in tho course of a few 
years, owing chiefly to the success of the educational department of 
the work, the services of a second were needed and secured. In the 
city of Ahmedabad are (1878) five schools under tho care of resident 
missionaries and supported by mission funds. Of these schools, four, 
two for boys and two for girls, are vernacular ; the fifth, an English 
school, has for the last ten years ranked as a high school teaching 
up to the Bombay University entrance standard. The schools are 
inspected by Government educational officers, and according to 
examination results receive grants-in-aid : these in 1878 amounted 
to the sum of £22 4 (Rs. 2240). On tho roll of the vernacular schools 
there were, according to the last published report (1877), 356 pupils ; 
and on tho roll of tho English school 261. Of the pupils not more 
than a dozen are Christians. Except a few Parsis and still fewer 
Musalmans, they are all Hindus. In 1877 the native Christian 
community in and round Ahmedabad numbered 316 souls. Of these 
258 have been baptised, and fifty-eight, though like the others they 
keep Sunday and attend the church services, have not yet been 
formally received as members of the church. Except a few boys who 
attend tbe city schools and the evangelists in mission service, all the 
Christians live in Shahdvddi. In the village a Government day- 
school is attended by nearly all the children, and with the help of 
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several of the people the missionary pastor also conducts a Sunday 
school. The church services are well attended, and the conduct of 
the people is on the whole satisfactory. Since 1861 the number of 
families has grown from nine to sixty-four. By birth all are Hindus, 
including persons belonging to the Vania, Eajpiit, Kanbi, Koli, 
Lohdna, Bhil, and Talavia castes. Most of them live by farming, 
and as cultivators are fairly successful. Advantage was taken of 
the light soil of the village to induce the people to use an English 
plough. So well have the English ploughs worked that during the 
last two or three years Mr. Gillespie, the resident missionary, has 
been asked for and has supplied ploughs to people of the neighl 30 ur- 
ing villages. Among the converts the feeling of caste is as far as 
possible repressed. People originally of different castes freely 
intermarry^ hardly any regard ]:)oing shown to their former social 
status. Marriage with the heathen is forbidden^ and offences against 
Christian law and order are punished as laid down in the Irish 
Presbyterian church book of discipline. Except those savouring of 
caste^ their social customs have undergone scarcely any change. 
They dress in the same fashion, eat the same food, and inmost cases 
are called by the same names. Nearly all can read, write, and 
cipher, and the women and girls are very expert m plain and fancy 
needle work,^ 

The Gogha Christian mission, begun by the Rev. James McKee 
in 1844, is part of the Kathiawar and Gujarat mission establishment, 
started and supported by tho Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Including tliree mission agents the Gogha Cliristian community at 
present (1878) numbers eighty-nine souls'^ of whom twenty-three are 
communicants. Besides these there are several persons without 
families. The missionary lives at Gogha. The Gogha district has 
not been fruitful of converts. But in 1871 a number of Christian 
colonists came from Gujarat, and settled on a tract of land near the 
village of Kureda, about eleven miles south-west of Gogha. This 
settlement is the hamlet of Wallacepur, so called in memory of the 
Rev. James Wallace, long a missionary at Gogha. The hamlet of eight 
dwellings has a neat church with a good bell, a missionaries-house, 
a rest-house, a public well, and a cattle pond. The houses, most of 
them whitewashed within and without, have each two rooms and a 
walled-m yard with out-houses for fodder and cattle. Care is taken 
to keep the village clean, and the villagers are fined if they tie cattlo 
in the street or in their verandahs, if they let dirt gather near tho 
houses, or wash clotlies at tho village well. A row of trees runs along 
tho centre of the present street, and other rows mark future street- 
lines. The village was laid out and most of the houses were built 
by the Rev. William Beatty, for ten years (1867-1877) missionary 
at Gogha. Additions have been made by the Rev. G. T. Rea, who 
since 1877 has been in charge of tho mission. Some of the people 
of Wallacepur used to be weavers ; now all are farmers. A son of 
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1 Contributed by the Rev. R. Gillespie, Ahmcdabad. 

2 Of these, six families live in the town of Gogha, nine families at a settlement 

Wallacepur, two families in Bh4vuagar, and one in the village of Unchadi. 
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one of them is in the service of the Bhdvnagar state as faujddr or 
chief constable. Another man, formerly a teacher, is in the same 
service as a road-overseer, while a third Christian acts as house 
steward to His Highness the Bhavnagar Chief. JEach family in 
Wallacepur holds about thirty acres of land, part of it tilled and 
part under grass. The land and houses are rented from the mission, 
the mission being the Government tenant. Each family has a well. 
A light English iron plough and an English harrow have been 
introduced with good effect. Though in breaking up fresh soil four 
are needed, in ordinary tilled land the plough can be drawn by two 
bullocks. Each family owns one and some own two pairs of working 
bullocks, and several buffaloes and cows. The farm tools are also 
their own. They raise a good stock of poultry, which, with the 
eggs, they sell and use. Their food is the ordinary local grains and 
vegetables, and occasionally potatoes, tea, coffee, mutton and venison. 
Both men and women, some of whom were orphan girls brought up 
in the Surat JMissioii Orphanage, can nearly all read and write, and 
are daily instructed by the daughter of one of the settlers, who was 
educated m Ireland. They are also familiar with the Bible and 
Christian hymns. The people are from various castes, from the 
Brahman to the Dhed. They keep Sunday as a day of rest, most of 
them going twice to church services led by a native evangelist. They 
have also a social house-to-house religious meeting every evening. 
Caste feasts, customs, and distinctions, as well as excessive expen- 
diture on festive occasions are strictly prohibited, as is the use of 
liquor, opium, and all other intoxicating or enervating preparations. 
Church censure or excommunication is the penalty for the breach 
of this rule. Tobacco smoking is allowed but discouraged. 
Though not blameless, the conduct of tlio community is bettor 
than that of ordinary natives of similar rank. No breach of the 
Penal Code has ever occurred in the village, though provocation 
from non-Christian neighbours has often been given. In several 
cases, people of different castes have intermarried, Brahmans with 
Kolis, Brahmans with Vanias, and Kolis with Dheds. Widow 
marriage is encouraged and has frequently taken place. Child 
marriage is unknown. Both bride and bridegroom must be old 
enough to choose for themselves and to understand the duties 
of husband and wife. Of Native Christian workers, three are 
evangelists and five school-teachers. The rest of the school-teachers 
are Hindus, Brahmans by caste. Seven schools, five for boys and 
two for girls, are at present at work, with an aggregate roll of 241, 
192 of them boys and 49 girls. Three of the boys^ schools are 
attended by good caste Hindus and Musalmdns, and the remaining 
two by Dhed boys. One of the girls^ schools is attended by upper 
class Hindus and the other by lower. A few girls also attend one of 
the Dhed schools. In two of the best schools Christian boys of Dhed 
parentage are pupils without objection from teachers or scholars. 
These upper schools, both for boys and girls, teach according 
to the Government standards, and receive yearly grants-in-aid. 
There is no other girls’ school in Gogha. Christian books are 
taught in all the mission schools and Christian hymns are learned by 
heart. Until last year^ when from the hard times attendance fell off, 
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there were schools for Bhangi^s or sweepers, and many of this class 
have learned to read and write. Bhangia boys are as a rule stupid. 
But Dhed boys, once in the way of learning are little, if at all, less 
gifted than higher class boys. Foot races and other games are 
sometimes got up for the school boys and are much enjoyed.^ 

In this district there is one village or town to about every four 
square miles of land, each village containing an average of 964 
inhabitants, and about 303 houses. With the exception of the 
people of thirteen towns, numbering 236,918 souls or 28 55 per cent 
of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ahmedabad district, 
according to the 1872 census returns, lived in 847 villages, with an 
average of 689 souls per village. Of the whole number of towns 
and villages, 165 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 293 from 200 to 
600; 228 from 500 to 1000; 125 from 1000 to 2000; 27 from 
2000 to 3000; 9 from 3000 to 5000; 9 from 5000 to 10,000; and 
4 more than 10,000. 

The villages, particularly those in which the bulk of the residents 
are Kanbis, contain many substantial tiled houses two stories high ; 
and these people appear to possess considerable property in house- 
hold utensils and ornaments. The same may bo said, in a some- 
what less degree, of the villages inhabited by a mixed population 
of Eajputs and Kanbis. The Koli villages are however poor, their 
houses mean and uncomfortable. 

The following description of a Gujarat village is taken from an 
account^ by Mr. W. G. Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service : ^ All 
lands whatever in Gujarat, as throughout the inhabited parts of 
India, are divided into portions varying in area from two hundred 
or three hundred to several thousand acres, each of which is appro- 
priated to a single village or town, ^ Parish,^ in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, denotes accurately enough one of these 
territorial divisions. The whole population of the parish, a practice 
which doubtless dates from old times of insecurity, live together in 
the village itself, which is generally situated near the centre of the 
area. There are sometimes hamlets, subsidiary to large villages, 
but isolated dwellings are never met with, except in one or two 
of the southern districts of Gujarat, where the farm servants 
occasionally live in huts upon the farm itself. The village, containing 
from 100 or less to 2000 or 3000 inhabitants, is always built beside 
a tank or large embanked pond, shaded by noble trees among which 
is the temple of the local god. On one side of the tank and m front 
of the village is an open space where the cattle assemble to be 
watered in the morning and evening, and here is usually a deep 
chambered well, with a long flight of stone steps leadmg to the 
water. Some such wells, built by the charity of rich Hindus, are 
beautifully ornamented with sculpture, and have cost as much as 
£10,000* Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stem 
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1 The account of the Gogha Christian settlement has been compiled from 
materials supplied by the Rev. Geo. T. Rea, Gogha, 

^ Indian Eoonomist, August 1869; p. 10. 
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of an aged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the huha and talk 
over their simple topics. The village itself is occasionally surrounded 
by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus hedge, and 
even this defence is now often wanting. At the entrance are the 
huts of the sweepers, one of whose duties it is to guide travellers j 
and on the outskirts of the village live, each in their separate 
quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. Their huts 
are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increasingly so of 
late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built of unbaked 
brick and tile/ 

‘ In the middle of the village live the yeomen, the owners and 
cultivators of the lands. Their houses with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs are usually built two or even three stones high, round court- 
yards opening with a gate to the street, in which the cattle are shut 
up for the night. Sometimes one house with its offices is large 
enough to form such a court-yard, but more often three or more 
houses have one yard in common. They front upon the court, and 
the doors, windows, and balconies are generally ornamented with 
the delicate wood carving for which Gujarat is famous. The sides 
or ends towards the street present a blank wall, often covered with 
stucco, and adorned with frescoes, barbarous indeed in design, but 
brilliantly coloured, and not wanting in spirit, A house of this 
sort, well supplied with the simple furniture and utensils of Hindu 
housekeeping, is of a class above the hovel of an Irish cottier, or 
even the cottage of an English agricultural labourer.^ 

As regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 
260,970 or on an average 67*71 houses to the square mile, showing, 
compared with 212,461 m 1816, an increase of 22*83 per cent. Of 
the total number 71,517 houses lodging 239,527 persons or 28*87 
per cent of the entire population, at the rate of 3*35 souls to each 
house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 189,453 houses accommodating 590,110 
persons or 71*13 per cent with a population per house of 3*11 souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud or sun-dried brick. 

In the Land Administration chapter some account is given of the 
constitution of Government and proprietary, tdluhlcirl, villages. Of 
the village staff those specially considered to be Government servants 
are the headman, patel or mukhi ; the village accountant, taldft ; the 
messenger, havdlddr ; the watchman, chokivdla; the tracker, ; 
and the sweepers and police of the Dhed, Bhangia, and Shenvo 
castes. Except the village accountant, taldti, and the messenger, 
havdlddr, who receive only money, village servants are paid either 
in cash or in land or in both. The watchmen and trackers, who are 
generally armed with swords, receive from some of the villagers doles 
of grain or money, and in return hold themselves responsible for 
property stolen from their houses. They get forty pounds (one 
man) a house from the cultivators ; 2s. (Re. 1) in cash from Vdnids, 
and a smaller sum from the poorer non-agricultural classes. If 
Stolen property is not recoverea, the village council assesses the 
compensation to bo paid, keeping in view the probable amount of 
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loss and the watcKman^s means. The sum awarded is, if necessary, 
recovered when the watchman receives his yearly dues. But most 
watchmen are men of substance, tilling land on their own account, 
and able to satisfy the demand out of their own pockets, or by 
borrowing. The servants useful to the village community and 
falling under the name vasvdyds, or classes originally invited by the 
community to minister to their wants, are tho carpenter, 
the blacksmith, luhdr ; the potter, JcunihJmr ; tho barber, hajdm ; 
the tailor, darji ; the shoemaker, and tanner, mochi and chdmadia. 
These men are paid by the villagers in gram and cash. The carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the potter, the barber, and in some villages the 
tanner also enjoy Government land on payment of one-quarter to 
one-half of the full rent. Each landholder employs only one tanner 
who supplies him with leather and to whom he, in return, gives 
one-half the skins of his dead sheep and bullocks, and as they are 
too hard to make anything but ropes, the whole of his buffaloes’ 
skins. Another right enjoyed and insisted on by the tanner is that 
of, during sowing time, every day taking to the field and bringing 
home the seed drill ; and for this, at harvest according to tho 
cultivator’s means and position, he is given from 40 to 200 pounds 
(1-5 mans) of grain. 

The Brahman village priest, got-, also sometimes the village 
schoolmaster, enjoys land rentfree or at a qiiitrcnt and receives 
money and gram presents from tho villagers. Formerly tho 
preliminaries of all marriages were left in his hands. Tho village 
shopkeeper, generally a Vania, tiiough not one of tho community, is 
thought a necessary person in most villages. Bhavayas, or strolling 
players, are attached to most villages and in some cases hold land 
though they seldom live in one place. Tho Jogi or Baval gets no 
fixed allowance either from tho State or from the village, but is 
considered necessary to a complete community, and if not resident, 
is summoned from elsewhere when occasion calls. He lives by 
begging and sometimes by selling vegetables. His special duty is 
to sound the gong to call the people together, though proclamation 
is generally made by tho Bhangia by word of mouth. He is also in 
some villages supposed to forward public papers, a duty commonly 
entrusted to the messenger or watchman.^ 

Many Ahmedabad merchants and traders live in Bombay, but 
unlike some of the Surat traders they do not settle there returning 
to Ahmedabad when any family ceremony has to be performed. Of 
the Brdhmans, some are employed as cooks in Bombay, and many 
during the fair season visit Surat and Bombay, returning with their 
earnings. Neither cooks nor beggars take their families with them. 
Artisans seldom leave tho district, but of personal servants, a largo 
number of barbers, leaving their families behind them, are found in 
Bombay and Surat, whore they remain for more than a year at a 
time. Whole families of Vaghris and R^ivalifis go as far as Bombay 


1 Most of the other details of the different classes of village servants given in the 
Broach StatistioM Account, Bombay Gazetteer, II. 381-386, apply to Ahmedabad. 
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and maintain themselves there by begging. In the busy season 
(October -May) Bombay and Kathiawar traders and merchants are 
found at Dholera. Some account of the movements of the labouring 
classes IS given under the head Wages (page 80). Besides what is 
there stated, the chief movement, one that dates from the 1869 
famine, is the influx of labourers from Marw<4r. Bringing their 
families with them they are employed on railway works, road- 
makmg, and pond-digging, and still more as reapers in the great 
western wheat lands, and as unskilled workers during the cotton 
season in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Dholera, and other centres of 
trade. About one-half return before the rains to till their 
fields. The rest have settled at Ahmedabad, Viramgdm, Mandal 
and elsewhere, some of them working as carpenters, smiths, wood- 
splitters, and at other crafts. As their caste is hard to tell, both 
employers of labour and other workmen look on these Marvadis 
with suspicion. A short time ago all the hands in one of the 
Ahmedabad spinning mills struck work on finding out that one of 
the Marvadi workmen was a Dhed who had passed himself ofE as of 
higher caste. 
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Agrtculturk supports 371^417 persons or 44*76 per cent of the 
entire population.^ 

The two chief hinds of soil are the black, hali^ and the light, 
gordt. In many parts of the district both kinds occur within the 
limits of the same village. But on the whole, the black soil is found 
chiefly towards the west, and the light soil in the east. The black 
soil belongs to the Icltokhar variety with a subsoil of nodular limestone, 
JcanJmTy and gravel. It is shallow and much impregnated with alkali, 
hhdr.^ The light soils are well supplied with springs, which, after 
the early harvest has been reaped, enable the cultivators at very 
little cost to have cold weather, rahl, and even hot weather, liariy 
crops. With the help of water and manure, the light soil is very 
fertile. Though during the dry weather, especially where subject 
to traffic, it wears into a loose fine sand, after rain has fallen it again 
becomes tolerably compact aad hard. The low, hdra, lands of 
Dhandhuka and Dliolka are, even when the soil is deep, too moist 
for cotton. But when the rain waters subside, wheat of a very 
good quality is widely raised year after year. The Sanand and 
Dholka rice beds arc, owing to bad water-storage, inferior to 
those of Daskroi. Two other varieties of soil though less generally 
distributed require notice ; an alluvial deposit of the Sabarmati 
river, the most fertile soil in the district, easily irrigated, holding 
water at the depth of a few feet below the surface, and a red 
stony soil, like that of the Deccan, favourable for Indian corn, in 
the north-east sub-division of Parantij. This red stony soil also 
occurs in the hilly parts of Ilaiipur and Gogha and accumulates in 
the valleys in a rich loam that yields good crops of sugarcane. 


1 This total (371,417) is made up of the following items (1) Adult males engaged 
in agriculture as j)cr census of 1872, 131,627 ; (2) wives of ditto, calculated on tho 
basis of the proportion tho total adult female population of the district bears to tho 
total male population, 110,219 ; (3) children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis, 
120,671; total, 371,417. This calculation is necessary because the census returns 
including many of the women under the head miscellaneous show a total of onl^’^ 8613 
under the special head adult agiicultiiral females. 

52 The early district officers complained much of the large area of salt, Vuir, land 
that yielded nothing but weeds and grass. Good lands, they said, sometimes suddenly 
turned salt and after remaining useless for one or two years again became sweet. 
Land was believed to become salt from too much ram. In low-lying places the 
surface water lodged and iii other parts after a very heavy rainfall the water from 
the deep saltboaring strata soaked up to the surface. Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 2, 
and Bom, Gov, Sel. XI. 7. 
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Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated within its 
limits, the district contains, according to the return furnished by the 
survey superintendent, 2,4.34,762 acres. Of these, 248,635 acres or 
10’21 percent are alienated, paying only aquitrent to Government; 
1,400,416 acres or 57'51 per cent are held by large land-owners, 
tdhiMdrs and mi’hcdtii chiefs ; and 177,856 acres or 7‘30 percent 
are unarable waste. Of 607,855 acres, the total Government arable 
area, 509,623 acres or 83'84 per cent were in 1877-78 held for 
cultivation. Of this, 9168 or 1*79 percent were garden land; 
33,326 or 6*53 per cent, rice land; and 467,129 or 9r66 per cent, 
dry-crop land. Of the rice land, 19,927 acres are irrigated, and 
13,399 acres unirrigated. 

As most of its rivers flow along deep narrow channels, the district 
is not suited for direct river irrigation. At the same time there are 
many spots along the course of the Siibarmati, Khari, Bhadhar, and 
Utavli, where by means of a frame on the river banks water is raised 
in bags. Well water is also used to a considerable extent. But the 
irrigation from ponds and reservoirs is almost conflned to the early 
part of the cold season, November and December, to bring the rice 
crops to maturity. Well water is generally found at a depth of 
from thirty to sixty feet. But to raise it is costly, and there is 
considerable risk amounting in places almost to a certainty that 
the water will in time become salt. The chief watered crops are 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce In 1877-78 of tho total 
cultivated area, 39,000 acres or 4’ t6 per cent were watered, and of 
the watered land 29,457 acres were undc'r rice. 

The irrigation branch of the Public Works Department,^ since it 
began in northern Gujarat in 1867-68, has earned out some not 
unimportant works and has also by gauging the flow of the various 
larger streams, and by surveys and levels in Dholka, Sanand, 
Daskroi, and Parantij, collected a valuable mass of data for future 
guidance. The only work of any size is the Cliandola lake. This as 
well as the Kankariya lake near Ahmedabad is fed from a stream that 
rises on the west of the Bokh. It seems originally to have fallen into 
the Khari near the village of Gamri and to have been turned towards 
these two reservoirs by a dam near Karnod. To supplement this 
feeder, a cut from the river Kluiri at Raipur was in 1868-69 begun as 
a famine relief work for Miirvadi immigrants. As soon as the famine 
pressure passed off tho work was stopped, and as tho volume of 
water in the Khari is at present barely sufficient to supply the 
demand on its own banks it will probably remain in abeyance. To 
increase the flow of water in the Khiiri as well as for direct irrigation, 
the Hathmati canal was designed. It was opened in June 1873. 
Its supply is drawn from tho river Hathmati near the ruined 
fort of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, about forty miles east of 
Ahmedabad. At this point tho water is raised by a rubble 
masonry weir 22 feet high and 1000 feet long, founded partly 
on sandstone and partly on inferior limestone. At the site of the 


1 The irrigation details are supplied by J. D, Ferguson, C.E, and Mr. Lely, C.S, 
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canaFs head-works, the river has a drainage area of 524 square miles. 
The canal, completely bridged and regulated, is twenty miles long 
and commands an area of 34,068 acres on the left bank of the river. 
Its first three miles are in Idar and then to its tail where it joins the 
Kh^ri river it crosses Parantij. When fully supplied this canal will 
carry 190 cubic feet per second, for the first ten miles, diminishing 
gradually to 60 cubic feet per second at the tail, the mean width 
being 18 and 18^ feet and the mean depth 5 and 3 feet 
respectively. Its actual cost, inclusive of establishment charges^ 
was at the end of 1876-77, £45,629 (Rs. 4,56,290) ; the area it is 
designed eventually to irrigate once in a three years^ rotation 
is upwards of 34,000 acres. Much inquiry and consideration 
have been given to the secondary object in view of which the 
Hathmati canal was undertaken, that is, to the enlargement of 
the Khari stream. The masonry works on the upper part of the 
canal have been made of extra width to admit water intended 
for that river, and it has been suggested that this extra flow might 
be led off through the Bhogava which passes close to the fifth mile, 
thus freeing the remaining part of the canal for its primary purpose* 
Sites for storage works have also been proposed on the Hathmati 
and on the Khari itself. The project most m favour at present is 
the construction of a dam with sluice gates at the south end of the 
Bokh and the conversion thereby of that large natural depression 
into a storage reservoir. In other parts of the district professional 
attention has chiefly been directed to the Sabarmati of which careful 
surveys have been made, and the result has shaped itself into a 
scheme for constructing a weir near Ahmedabad with the double 
purpose of watering a largo stretch of country and bringing to the 
city a supply of much needed water. The cost of this work including 
a canal through the Daskroi and Dholka sub-divisions is estimated 
at £171,288 (Rs. 17,12,880) and the area to be irrigated by a triennial 
rotation, at 79,500 acres. Many difficulties beset the undertaking, 
chief of which is the absence in the bed of the river of any solid 
foundation for the weir. Speaking generally, this district is not 
favourable for large irrigation works. Except in the lands of native 
chiefs to the north and east, there are no sites suited for storage 
reservoirs. Owing to the looseness of the soil the loss by soakage 
is so great that even within a limited area water will only go about 
half as far as in heavy land. Finally the rivers flow, as a rule, in 
deep narrow channels with sandy beds, and to bring water several 
miles from them to command lower land involves serious loss before 
an acre is watered. To secure his rice-crop it is not unusual for a 
cultivator who has no well, to hollow near the field a small pond in 
which a supply of rain water gathers and, if the later rains fail, is 
carried into the rice-beds by a channel or more often by a water- 
lift, jhilu^ 

As in other parts of Gujarat there are in Ahmedabad two 
field seasons, the early, Wiarify lasting from July to November and 
the late, rahi, from November to March. There is also in watered 
lands a hot weather, hari, crop sown in March and April and reaped 
in May and June^ 
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Fourteen English ploughs have been distributed in the district. 
In the light soils they have been found to answer well, going 
deeper th^an the native plough and more thoroughly covering 
manure and weeds. A light grubber for rooting out grass and 
a broad sowing machine are tools said to be much wanted. The 
use of manure especially in light soils is admitted, and so great is 
the demand, that within the last twenty years tho price of farm- 
yard refuse has doubled and in some places risen even fourfold. In 
the east of the district, where the soil is deep and improvable rather 
than naturally rich, the supply of manure is sadly below tho demand, 
and its use is almost entirely confined to fields close round the villages. 
Two causes, the want of any fuel except dried cowdung cakes, and, by 
the reduction of the pasture area, the great spread of tillage combine 
to limit the supply of manure. In a few backward Koli parts, farm-yard 
refuse still sells for not more than 3d. to 4^d. (2-3 annas) the cart 
load, but the average price is 2s. (Re. 1) and where there is much 
land under tobacco or other exhausting crops it rises as high as Ss. 
(Rs. 1|). The refuse of castor oil seeds is bought from the presser 
at the rate of 120 to 160 pounds for 2.s*. (Re. 1) and used for rice and 
sugarcane. Pond mud believed to keep off white ants is used for 
setting sugarcane cuttings. In the rich blacksoil of the west, 
farm-yard refuse is said to ‘ burn ’ the crops, but pond mud is 
occasionally used. 

The area an average pair of bullocks can plough is in rice, hjdrda, 
land about four acres; in light, gordt, land about nine acres ; and in 
black, kali, cotton or who, it ^<nl about twenty acres. Rico land 
wants the most working, for tlu- sod is not only heavy to plough but 
has to be often ploughed ; the light sod though easily worked wants 
several ploughings and being apt to grow iveeds has to be often 
grubbed and loosened ; the black soil though heavy wants little 
tdlage and is free from weeds. The following statement prepared 
by the {Survey Superintendent shows that tho average si’zo of a 
plough of land varies from 7-^ acres in Paranti] to 24-/o in Gogha, 
and that the average size of a farm varies from in Daskroi to 30 
in Dhandhuka. 


Ahmedabad Holdings and Size of a ‘ Plough ’ of Land, 1878. 


Size. 

Pardntij 

Viram- 

gdni 

Daskroi 

Sdnand 

Dholka 

Dhan- 

dtiuka. 

Goglia 

Average acreage of 
farms 

! 

23A 

7H 

121S 

12A 

30 

24^ 

Average acreage to 
a plough 

1 



12U 


10^5 

17^ 

24* 


In 1876-77 the total number of holdings in Government villages 
including alienated lands, was 69,685 with an average area of 14J 
acres. Of the whole number 22,511 were holdings of not more than 
five acres ; 14,997, of not more than ten acres; 12,427, of not more 
than twenty acres; 7690, of not more than fifty acres; 1649, of not 
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more than lOO acres ; 250, of not more than 200 acres ; 50, of not more 
than 300 acres; 13, of not more than 400 acres; 12, of not more 
than 500 acres ; 21, of not more than 750 acres ; 11, of not more than 
1000 acres; 23, of not more than 1500 acres ; 12, of not more than 
2000 acres; and 19, above 2000 acres. 

During the thirty years ending 1877, the number of ploughs has 
risen from 59,630 to 63,707 or 6‘83 per cent, and of carts from 
18,401 to 22,012 or 19'62 per cent. Live stock, on the other hand, 
has, from the spread of tillage and the narrowing of the pasture 
area, fallen from 505,285 to 466,229 or 7’72 per cent. 


Ahmedahad Stock, 1S40 and 1S77. 


Year. 

Plouqus 

Carts. 

Livb Stock. 

Oxen. 

Cows 1 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Horses. 

Sheop 

and 

Goats. 

Camels 

Asses 

Total. 

1846 .. 

1877 .. 

Increase per 
cent m 1877 

Decrease per 
cent in 1677 

i 

69,630 

03,707 

18,401 

22,012 

1 

166,254 

149,192 

138,058 

‘>0,090 

119,101 

131,720 

5638 

0045 

75,09t 

77,195 

296 

5t52 

0944 

10,815 

505,285 

466,229 

6 83 

19 62 



10 59 

17 86 

2 70 

80 48 

8 96 




4 52 

35 16 

i . 

• 



j 

7*72 


Cultivation details are^ out of the whole number of 830 villages, 
available for 452 Government and 291 proprietary villages. In them, 
of 1,218,024 acres of occupied land, 341,720 acres or 28*3 per cent 
were in 1877-78 fallow or under grass. Of the 873,301 ^ acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 657,410 or 75*2 per cent, of which 
230,307 were under wheat, (jhau, Triticum aestiviim ; 215,438 under 
jwdr, Sorghum vulgare; 158,183 under 64/ h‘, Penicillaria spicata; 
16,198 under rice, ddiujar, Oryza sativa; 13,537 under barley, javy 
Hordeum hexastichon ; 9823 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 
8053 under bavto, Panicum frumentaceum ; 2018 under vari, Panicum 
miliaceum ; and 3850 under miscellaneous cereals comprising maize, 
makdiy Zeamays; rdgiy Eleusine corocana; and chemuiy another kind 
of Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 48,722 acres or 5‘5 per cent, 
of which 21,720 acres wero under Phaseolus aconitifolius; 12,064 
under gram, chanay Cicer arietinum ; 9114 under Phaseolus 

radiatus; 2165 under guvaVy Cyamopsis psoralioides ; 1676 under 
adady Phaseolus inungo ; 1613 under knlthly Dolichos unifloriis ; and 
370 under miscellaneous pulses comprising tiivo y Cajanus indicus ; and 
vdly Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 18,214 acres or 2*08 per cent, 
of which 10,734 wero under gingolly oilseed, taly Sesamiim indicum ; 
539 under rapcseed, sarsavy Brassica napus ; 363 under linseed, 

alshiy Linum*usitatissimum; 7 under mustard, rdiy Sinapis racemosa ; 
and 6571 under other oilseeds, of which the details are not available. 


1 Of 873,304 acres 14,047 acres wero twice cropped. 
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Fibres occupied 142,252 acres or 16*2 per cent, o£ which 142,151 
acres were under cotton, Impds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 101 
under san^ Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 6676 
acres or 0*7 per cent, of which 2498 acres were under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum officinarum ; 702 under safflower, Jcusnmbo, Carthamus 
tinctorius ; 329 under tobacco, tamhdku, Nicotiana tabacum; 209 
under indigo, Indigofera tinctoria ; and 5438 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

Among crops Wheat, chiefly from Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Viramgam , 
holds the first place with, in 1877-78, 230,307 acres or 26*37 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. There are two chief varieties, chd.sia grown 
in Dholka, Dhandhuka, Viramgam, Sanand, and Gogha, and vddina 
or vdjia grown in Daskroi and Farantij. Clidsla is of two kinds, 
Jcdtha red, and ddudkhdui white. Of these only the red is sown in 
Dhandhuka as the salt subsoil is believed to bo unfavourable to 
the white. Chdsia is grown in light black soil without watering. 
Eighty-four pounds of seed are used to the acre. Except when it 
takes the place of a failed cotton crop, the same field in one year 
yields nothing but wheat. Land intended for wheat is left fallow 
and ploughed four times before the seed is sown. The first ploughing 
is in May or June before the rains sot in. The crop is sown at the 
end of October or the beginning of November and reaped in April. 
The average acre yield of chdsia is estimated at 258 pounds. Vddina 
OT vdjia IS sown in watered light sandy soil at the rate of 160 
pounds of seed to the acre. It sometimes follows rice or millet, but 
in such cases the outturn is small. Except that three ploughings 
are enough, it is grown in the same way as chdsia. It is sown in 
December and reaped in April. The average acre yield is estimated 
at 600 pounds, Chdsia suffers from frost, grasshoppers, kdpdi, 
and other enemies, Vddina or vdjia is liable to mildew, known as 
geru, gervar, or jern. This disease attacks watered wheat only. It 
gives the young plants a reddish tinge, the colour growing more and 
more marked as the disease spreads. There is no known remedy for 
it. White or dditdkhdni wheat commands so high a price for home 
consumption that it does not pay shippers to export it. The Dholka, 
vdjia^ wheat is said to be suited to the export market and to be 
similar to the lower class red, i/issi, of the Central Provinces. 

Indian millet, jiivdr, Sorghum vulgare, of which there are no 
fewer than ten varieties, holds the second place, with 215,438 acres 
or 24*66 per cent of the whole tillage area. It is the staple grain 
of the district and the people^s chief article of food. It is sown in the 
beginning of July and reaped early in October. With it are grown 
pulses which taking longer to ripen remain in the field a month 
after the millet crop has been reaped. Millet straw is highly valued 
as fodder. To meet the daily consumption of the cultivator's cattle, 
much of it is cut green, and goes far to make up for the want of 
grass at all times scanty in light soils. 

Millet, hdjri^ Penicillaria spicata, of two kinds, a smaller and finer 
and a larger and coarser, holds the third place, with 158,183 acres or 
18*11 per cent of the whole tillage area. Next to juvdr it forms the 
chief food of the people and like it is sown along with pulse. 
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Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, holds the fourth place, with 
142,151 acres or 16'27 per cent of the whole tillage area. Cotton 
is grown in the Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Viramgam sub-divisions. 
Of the three varieties of soil, mixed, besar, is the best, black, kali, the 
next, and light, gorddu, the least suited to the growth of cotton. 
No foreign cotton is grown. The local varieties are in the 
Viramgdm sub-division, jatvdria ; in Dholka, hhdlia and vdgadia ; 
in Dhandhuka, Idlia and vdgadia; and in small quantities near 
the city of Ahmedabad, jdria. Except the jdria these are all 
yearly varieties. The jdria is allowed to grow for four seasons. At 
the end of the first before the rains set in the branches aro 
cut close to the root. The second year’s crop is the best ; after 
that it falls off, the seed growing larger and the staple weaker 
and shorter. Plxccpt in a few villages where it is sown year after 
year, cotton is grown only every second year, in black soil in turn 
with wheat or barley and in light soils in turn with millet. Jdria 
is grown along with millet; the other kinds are sown by themselves. 
Manure is used in light but not in mixed soils. Even in light soils it 
improves the crop only after a good rainfall. In July when the land 
is ready, the seed cleaned by rubbing with earth and ashes in a 
corded frame is, at the rate of ten pounds the acre, sown from a 
drill plough with three or four tubes or feeders. The watering of 
cotton, common a hundred years ago (December 1 787)’ butapparently 
in 1850 out of use^ has again come into practice in Viramgam, 
Dholka, and Dhandhuka. Watering much increases the outturn, 
but is open to the objection that it makes the crop apter to take 
harm from frost. When full grown the plants stand from 3^ 
to five feet high. Fields sown in July flower in September and 
October and pod in December. In light soil, before the time of 
flowering cloudy weather or even slight rain, though it somewhat 
keeps back the picking, does good. Much rain increases 
the size of the seed and lessens the outturn ; and after pods 
are formed and when near bursting ram harms the crop. 
Beginning in early years in January but of toner in February, the 
picking season lasts till the oiid of March and sometimes till April. 
Except the Dhandhuka vdgadia or hard-shelled cotton, which must 
be picked with the pods, the other kinds ought m picking to be 
separated from the pod. But this is nowhere the practice and iu 
consequence the shell, broken and mixed with the wool, greatly 
lowers its value. The one-year plant yields two and sometimes 
three pickings, the three-year plant always yields three. The picked 
cotton is gathered in heaps and at the end of the day carried to the 
yard near tho cultivator’s house. Hero the pods are broken and the 
wool drawn out by the hand and, to loosen and free it from leaf, it 
is laid on a rope framework or on the ground and beaten with sticks. 
According to a return prepared by tho Collector in 1850 the average 
maximum acre produce of clean cotton varied from twenty- three 
pounds in Gogha to 108 pounds in Viramgam.® The shells serve as 
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1 Dr. Hov6. Bom. Gov, Sel, XVI. 83. 2 East India Papera (Cotton), 

s Parliamentary Papers, East India Cotton. Part III. 122. 
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fuel and as cattle fodder. Of the further processes of ginning and 
pressing some account is given below under the head of Trade. 

The adulteration of cotton has not been less common in Ahmedabad 
than in other districts. In 1850 a system of universal fraud 
prevailed among the petty traders. The efforts made by Government 
to punish and repress this evil have to some extent been successful. 
But many dishonest practices are still common. These consist 
either of pressing with the cotton wool, cotton seed, clay, sand, or 
stones, or of mixing together good and bad sorts of cotton. For 
fraudulent mixing two sorts of poor cotton are used. Of these one 
called harki grown in Marwar, is brought to the Ahmedabad 
markets and mixed with Idlia ; the other called saklia grown in 
western Ahmedabad near the Nal lake, is sent to Kathidwar to be 
mixed with the more valuable kinds. 

From time to time during the last fifty years attempts have been 
made to introduce the culture of foreign cotton. These efforts have, 
as the following details show, met with very little success. In 
February 1833 a Mr. Martin fixed on two spots, one near Dhandhuka 
and the other near Ranpur, as suited for the growth of Egyptian 
and Pernambuco cotton.^ Of the result of these experiments no 
details are available, and nothing more would seem to have been 
done till in January 1852 a Mr. Price was appointed to superintend 
experiments in growing foreign cotton and introducing the American 
sawgin.-^ He was allowed to make presents of Now Orleans seed 
to any land owners willing to take it ; to buy the produce at five 
per cent above the maiket price of local cotton, and to promise 
that if the crop failed no rent would bo levied. He was also 
allowed to take up land and plant it with foreign cotton in Dholka 
and Dhandhuka. In all 128 acres were sown with New Orleans 
seed. During the rainy season the crop suffered from rain and 
many fields entirely failed. Only about 2000 pounds of cotton or 
a yield of about pounds to the acre were forwarded to Bombay. 
In 1853, 402 acres were planted with New Orleans cotton. The 
season was somewhat unfavourable. The local cotton suffered slightly 
and the foreign severely, failing altogether in Dholka. The whole 
produce was estimated at 19 cwt. or a yield of 5^ pounds to the acre. 
It was shipped to England and left a loss of nearly fifty per cent. In 
1854 about fifty acres were sown with foreign seed. Part of this was 
a complete failure, and the whole yield was only about 200 pounds 
of clean cotton or an acre average of 4^ pounds. This failure was 
supposed to be partly due to bad management, and a Mr. Daly was 
appointed in Mr. Pricers place. In 1855, 376 acres were sown and 
yielded 2887 pounds or about 7| pounds to the acre. Heavy rain is 
mentioned as one cause of the small outturn. In 1856, 57 acres 
yielded about 494 pounds or about 8| pounds to the acre. In 1857 


1 Royle, 420. 

2 The details about the cotton experiments from 1852 to 1860 are compiled from 
Mr. Cassel’s work “ Cotton in the Bombay Presidency/’ and the details for the years 
subsequent to 1 860 are compiled from the annual reports and from a paper supplied 
by Mr. Turner, Cotton Inspector. 
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no foreign cotton was sown. In 1858^ 440 acres were sown, but the 
crop was completely destroyed by rain. In 1859 no foreign seed 
was sown, but some experiments were made as to the effect of water 
and manure on the local, veujodia^ cotton.^ In 1800 about seventy 
acres, sown with foreign cotton, yielded 2716 pounds or thirty-eight 
pounds the acre. This, though a less complete failure than former 
attempts, was not encouraging and from 1860 the appointment of a 
special officer to carry on cotton experiments ceased. Between 1861 
and 1805 no further experiments were made. In 1860 Egyptian 
cotton seeds were distributed. A sample of the produce was found 
by the Bombay Chamber of Coinmerco to be in colour about the 
same as average, long and regular in staple, and moderately fine 
and strong. It classed as fully good fair. In 1808, 120 acres in 
Dhandhuka were sown with Egyptian seed, but only forty acres 
yielded any outturn. In 1869 seventy-six acres in Viramgam were 
sown partly with local, partly with foreign seed. Of the local kinds 
the yield and quality of Saila and Wadhwan were almost equal to 
Viramgam, and Broach was found to do well. Of the foreign kinds 
Egyptian and Hmganghat prospered in light soils. Egyptian was 
grown in about eight acres of light soil. The field was ploughed 
with the native plough but somewhat deeper than usual. Part of 
the field was manured. The use of the village sweepings was found 
to increase the growth and strength of the plant but not to add to 
the outturn. Tlio average acre yield was 1 00 pounds of clean cotton. 
A small part of the field was twice watered but with no perceptible 
effect on its outturn. Thinning was also tried but was found of little 
use as the plants did not throw out side shoots Hinganghat also 
did well, making rapid progress and yielding a fair crop. Compared 
with the local varieties, both Egyptian and Hinganghat are open to 
the objection that instead of yielding two or three general pickings 
they go on ripening slowly for four or five months and daring the 
whole of that time want care and labour. 

Rice, d(it)(jar^ Oryza sativa, holds tlio fifth place with 10,198 acres 
or 1*85 per cent of the whole tillage arca^ The best nee villages 
are in Daskroi and Sanaiid. Rice is grown in black soil in banked 
and watered fields. The }^oung plants, sown about the middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, arc moved into the fields in July 
and August. For about two months until the ear begins to show, 
much water is wanted, and if the rainfall is scanty, sup])lics muse 
be drawn from wells and ponds. In some parts of the district the 
rice lands arc ahd'^ia or rain w atered. They are banked and levelled 
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1 The results of these cxpeiimonts were J acre of red soil manured and partly 
irrigated by percolation produced lifty pounds of clean cotton, cost of cultivation 
was £1 5.S., and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seed Kix. or a loss of J acre of 
red soil manured and paitly irng.ited by pcrcol.itioii piodiiced forty pounds of clean 
cotton, cost of cultivation I Is. and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seed 15^s. or a 
profit of 4«. ; i acre of white soil iiiuingated and unraanured produced thirty pounds of 
clean cotton, cost of cultivation as 6s, and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seeds 
10«. or a profit of 4s. ; J acre of black soil nnirngated and unmaimred produced thirty- 
five pounds of clean cotton, cost of cultivation 6^#,, and the sale proceeds of the cotton 
and seed 12s., or a profit of 6«. 

^ The rice area is usually much larger than this , in 1874 it was 41,090 acres, 
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but the yield is very precarious. The chief sorts of rice are panklidU, 
kaynody eldichiy sidarsdl, vdnklOy and sdthi. Of these the pankhdli 
and kamod are, on account of their superior quality, much pri25ed by 
the richer classes^ and form an article of export. Sathi is a coarse 
rice. 

Of Oil seeds, tal, Sesamum indicum, is grown throughout the 
district, linseed in Dholka, and rapeseed in Viramgam. These seeds 
are exported in considerable quantities to Bombay and other places. 

Indigo with 209 acres is grown only in Daskroi. In the 
seventeenth century, indigo was one of the chief agricultural products 
of the district. Even late in the eighteenth century it was much 
grown.^ In 1820 after a long period of great dullness a rise in price 
revived its importance. But of lato years, nominally from the 
destruction of insect life caused in its preparation, but probably 
chiefly from the low price it fetches, its cultivation has almost 
entirely ceased. 

Sugarcane with 2498 acres is grown chiefly in Daskroi, Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Sd.nand. It is usually found in detached fields. 
There are two sorts of sugarcane, kdliy black or red cane, and dholi 
white. Like Kaira the Ahmedabad district draws much of its sugar 
supply from Surat. 

In Dholka and Daskroi many garden, mdlidty crops are grown, 
including besides the condiments used in native cookery, plantains, 
ginger, garlic, chillies, and limes. 

Among husbandmen Kanbis hold the first place. Hardworking, 
intelligent, and with minute hereditary knowledge, they till with 
great skill and success, knowing well the value of manure and of 
crop changes. It is chiefly to its Kanbis that parts of the district owe 
their name for rich garden produce Next to Kanbis come Kachhias 
and Sathvaras, market gardeners seldom found except close to large 
towns, but in skill and pcrfecveraiico little inferior to Kanbis. Next 
to them come the Brahmans with less skill and knowledge but hard- 
working and careful. After the Brahmans rank the Talabda Kolis, 
willing and steady but dull and unskilled ; then the Musalmans and 
Kajputs not wanting m intelligence or skill but idle and careless, 
taking what they can from the land, but not helping it either with 
manure or rest. Below them the Chuvalia Kolis, though settled as 
husbandmen, are still without knowledge or skill, and lowest of all 
are the Mehvdsi Kolis and Bhils, unsettled tribes, who in cleared forest 
patches, valrdsy grow coarse crops with the help of wood ashes and a 
little loosening with a pickaxe, koddli. 

Of only a few of the Ahmedabad famines are details available. 
In 1629 and 1630 Ahmedabad passed through two years of famine 
so severe that its streets were blocked by the dying. Those who 
could move wandered to other countries. The cause of the famine 
was want of rain, and so great was the distress that people are 
said to have lived on human flesh. Poor houses were opened at 


1 Dr. Hov^ (1787).* Bom. Gov. Sol. XVI. 58. 
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Ahmedabad for the relief of the famished, and food and money were 
distributed. All taxes were remitted for two years. During the 
famine all the male buffaloes died, and after it was over, one 
was brought from Champdner at a cost of £8 IQs'. (Rs. 85). The 
Ahmedabad district was nearly ruined. About twenty years later 
(1650) there was a succession of bad years causing a scarcity that 
in 1650 amounted to famine and caused great suffering. No details 
are available. Again in 1680 there was a great famine, but of its 
cause and effects there are no details. 
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In 1718 millet, hdjri, sold at (Sd. (4 annas) the pound and grain 
was imported. Numbers of people died, and children were sold 
for a few shillings. In 1732 Gujarat suffered from another famine. 
In 1747 not a drop of rain fell nor did a blade of grass grow. In 
few famines, says the Padshai Divan can the distress have been 
greater. Grain rose to (4 a pound. The people and the 

cattle died in numbers. In 1770 according to the Padshai Divan, 
unwholesome air and the turbulence of the Marvadis brought on 
a famine. Thousands of people died of fever in two or three days, 
so that none could be found to bury them. In 1790-91 an almost 
total failure of rain caused a famine. The rupee price of grain rose 
from 160 to 20 pounds (4 annas - Rs. 2 a man.) Many people 
went from Gujarat to Malwa. Vast numbers of cattle ^ed and 
fearful disease and sickness prevailed. 

The famine' of 1812 and 1813, though spread over the greater part 
of Gujarat seems, next to Kathiawar, to have been fiercest and most 
destructive in Ahmedabad. Locusts were the original cause of the 
famine. They were believed to have come from the east in the Bengal 
provinces about the beginning of 1810, and moving north, to have 
passed through upper India, and after fifteen months come to Marwar, 
In 1811 the Marwar rains failed and the people flocked into Gujarat. 
Able to help them for a time, Gujarat itself was soon reduced to almost 
equal misery. When, in Marwiir ( August-Septomber 181 1), no green 
thing was left, the locusts made their way into Piitan in the north-west 
of Gujarat, and from Patau passed west into Kathiawar, and before 
the close of the year had devoured all the grain, leaving m the fields 
nothing but useless stubble. The locusts were most destructive 
in Kathidwar, and two visitations of them almost destroyed the 
Ahmedabad crop. Once only were they seen as far south as Broach and 
by June 1812 they had altogether disappeared. But another evil was 
in store for Gujarat. The 1812 rains failed, and the short food stores 
had to bear the double demands of the Marwar and the K«4thiawar 
refugees. Grain is said to have been imported from Bengal to 
Dholera, and largo local stores were brought out and sold. In spite 
of this, so groat was the scarcity, that the rupee prices of millet rose to 
eight pounds.^ The rise in the price of gram, the fears of the people 
driving each family to husband its stores, and the selfish efforts of 


18th Century. 


10th Century. 
1812-1813. 


^ The details of the 1812-1813 famine have been compiled from Captain J. R 
Carnac’s letter, dated Baroda, February 1815. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 321 328. 
Colonel Etheridge’s Report on the past famines of the Bombay Presidency (1868). 
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grain-dealers to make money out of the distress of the poor, soon 
brought the refugees into the most grievous straits. 

The rich did much to help the sufferers. At almost all the chief 
towns of Gujarat they joined with the Government in opening relief 
houses, spending in Baroda several thousand rupees a month and 
saving large numbers from starvation. But there was little method 
in their chanty and no attempt to keep order. It was a cruel sight to 
see the struggles when the doors were opened to divide the food. 
Children were often crushed under the feet of their own parents, and 
man^^ people died from greed and gluttony. 

The destitute, especially the Miirvadis, did little to meet the efforts 
of their well-wishers. Whether it was that the ready help given 
them on first coming to Gujarat made them suppose they would 
never be allowed to starve, or from innate laziness, or from the 
recklessness of extreme misery, they would do no work. It was 
notorious that in all cases when their well-wishers offered them work 
they refused it, even though they knew that work alone could save them 
from death. G’he diti’erence between the praiseworthy willingness of 
the Maratha and the careless idleness of the Marvadi was striking. 

The sufferings of the people were very terrible. Near all large 
towns the suburbs were surrounded by the destitute. They squatted 
under trees at the road .sidc.s, men, women, and children huddled 
together, famished, sick, and dying, some with a scanty covering, 
others with hardly a rag. Loud com])]aiiit and outcry were followed 
by the most utter and widespread indiiferoiice. 'During this time 
of misery,’ writes Captain Kivett Curnac (February 1815), 'I have 
seen a group of lilarvadis deny a little water to a dying woman with 
a dead infant at her breast, and when she danl, sit on letting the body 
lie till the Goveriiinont biiriers came round. Dogs, by feeding 
on human flesh, grew strangely fierce. I have seen a pack of them 
carry off a living child from its sick mother’s arras. I have seen 
them day after day waiting round the dying, ready to feast on their 
bodies. Even among the higher classes so keen was the distress 
that for a few shillings Brahmans sold their relations, children, and 
wives.’^ Of the deaths from famine there is no attempt at an 
estimatc.2 Of several hundred thousand people who aj'c supposed to 
have come from Kathiiiwar very few are said to have returned, and of 
the Marwiir refugees, probably at least as largo a body, not more than 
one in a hundred, over went back. At Baroda, Captain Bivott Carnao 
had, in an evening’s ride, seen not less than fifty bodies scattered 
about that the servants of Goverimient had not time to bury. ' The 
burials in one day were often more than 500 ; the number who died 
could scarcely be counted.’ 

The misery was all the greater because, to the distress from want 
oi food, were added the sickness and other dregs of the M6rwfir 


1 Major tiouKli’s account of the atate of tilings in weatern Ahmcilabnil goes even 
further. 1'lie low clasHes livcil on the <lca<l cattle, and among the higher castes cases 
were reported of mothers eating their own tliildrcn. 
i Bom. fublic inarics, 1820, 2^ and 218. 
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famine. The Marvadis came to Gujarat covered with disease; 
confluent small-pox raged, and the women, prostituting their bodies 
for food, had contracted diseases little less deadly than small-pox. In 
Gujarat, in 1812, partly from the general sickness and partly because, 
except in Baroda, the bodies of the dead, both of man and beast, were 
allowed to lie unburied and taint the air, a pestilence broke out, 
that in Alimedabad city alone is said to have carried off 100,000 souls, 
or one-half of the people.^ 

1819-20 and 1824-25 were years of short rainfall and failure 
of crops. In 1834 the rainfall was again short and the distress 
increased by swarms of locusts. The nipee price of grain rose to 
ten pounds (Rs. 4 a math). In 1838 there was a failure of the usual 
supply of rain. In September 1875 the city of Ahmcdabad and 
three eastern sub-divisions were visited by extraordinary floods in the 
Sabarmati. Two iron bridges and a large portion of the town were 
washed away, and in the districts one hundred and one villages suffered 
very severely both in houses and land. 

Locusts occasionally appear though not often in very large numbers. 
Frightful devastation was wrought by them in the llhandhuka sub- 
division in 1812, and m 1809, in various parts of the district they 
did much damage. The people endeavour to keep the swarm from 
settling by beating tom-toms. 

White ants cat the roots of sugarcane, especially in the higher 
land where there is less nioistrro in the soil to check them. The 
small holes dug for the reception of the cuttings are filled up with 
tank deposit, winch is to some extent a preservation against these 
insects. When about a cubit high, the plants are carefully examined, 
and if it appears that they have liecn attacked, the refuse of castor- 
oil seeds, khol, is applied at the rate of from II to 14 cwts an acre. 
The main remedy known is frequent irrigation. 

The hhapri is a winged insect which does much mischief, especially 
when rain holds off, by eating the springing blades down to the 
ground. In the event of an unseasonable drought many other 
insects and small animals, such as rats, multiply enormously 
and prey upon the crops they especially affect. A steady rainfall 
clears them away. With reference to this, as in all the ordinary 
affairs of life, the cultivators pay great attention to the }htJi,'>hafidsy 
or twenty-seven lunar mansions of the Hindu zodiac, each of which 
is supposed to bo under the domination of a special supernatural 
influence. Thus it is believed that ram during the inritj naks/iatra 
which commences on the 5th June, always preludes a great 
abundance of insects, and that .if rain falls during the piinanmsit 
vah^hatra which commences fourteen or fifteen days afterwards, 
millets will suffer from a tiny animal generated inside the stalk. 


I Details arc given below, p 220. The ostiinate 100,000 is probably excessive. 
Other returns seem to make it likely that at this tunc the whole population of the 
city did not exceed 100,000 (see below, p. 293.) 
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Gem or mildew first discovers itself by turning the young plant, 
including its root, to a reddish colour. After a time the sickly hue 
of the stalk and the reddish spots on the leaves can be easily detected 
by the eye at a distance, and finally when the ear has come to 
apparent maturity the grain is found to be shrivelled and useless. 
In some seasons this pest destroys from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
crops it attacks, but happily it is almost confined to irrigated wheat, 
in consequence of which barley, though a less valuable product, is 
often grown in preference to a rahi crop. The evil is said to be 
aggravated by over-flooding the fields, by cloudy weather at 
Chr.stmas time, and by a warm winter. 

Other diseases, such as kambori which attacks rice after plentiful 
rain; /m/dnrra which attacks rice after its transplantation, and the 
white variety of sugarcane ; and aoht which attacks millet, jaadr, are 
probably forms of mildew, but they have never, so far as is known, 
been subjected to a scientific investigation. 

Excessive cold though seldom, amounting in this district 
to frost, sometimes causes great damage to castor-oil and cotton. 
The susceptibility of the latter crop when grown in (joradu soil is 
so great as to check its cultivation in the Daskroi sub-division. 
Attempts are made to ward off the evil by lighting fires to the 
windward of the field. Wheat and barley, the two other staple 
winter crops, are Httle affected by it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

AccoRDiNa to the 1872 census returns there were m that year^ 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 12,080 persons 
occupying positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 
1656 were bankers, money-changers or shopkeepers; 8426 were 
merchants and traders ; and 1998 drew their incomes from rents of 
houses and shops, from funded property, shares, annuities and the 
like. The following is an abstract of the income-tax returns during 
the four years ending 1873 : 

Ahmedabad Income Tax 1SG0-1S73* 
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Although the capitalists of tins district, more especially those 
carrying on business in the city, suffered heavily on the collapse of 
the share-mania in 1866, there are still among them men known 
to be worth as much as £100, 000 to £120,000 (ten to twelve lakhs 
of rupees), and both in Dholera and Viramgam are firms able, on 
presentation, to cash a bill for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). According 
to the 1872 census returns there were lu the district 129 bankers 
p^roper not money-changers, and 366 bankers and bullion-dealers. 
The account-books kept in the largest establishments are the same 
as in Broach with the addition of the two following : (1 ) the a nkrdvahi 
or ready reference ledger, posted daily direct from the cash book. 
Its object is to show the state of each customer's account more 
readily than the ledger which is not posted from the dvro until 
some time after the transactions have taken place; (2) the npartaj}ka 
or memorandum book in which are made debit and credit entries 
intended for speedy adjustment and not liable to interest. Should 
delay arise in the case of any particular item it is transferred to the 
cash book. Foremost among the banking houses are a certain 
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number of old standing and of biglily respectable character who are 
chiefly located in Ahmedabad, but a few are to be found in the more 
important of the smaller towns. In the time of Native rule they used 
to follow the revenue-collecting, onnlahjiriy forces on their tours, and 
found a profitable business in advancing the soldieiV pay on the 
security of their commanders, and in other miscellaneous army 
agency. They had branc-h houses at Delhi and Poona, then the 
seats of government. To meet the exigencies of the trade which 
sprang up immediately after the introduction of British adminis- 
tration they, in common with less oniinent houses, partially altered 
the character of their business. Many of them, in the city, 
embarked in opium investments (1819) which speedily assumed such 
dimensions that they arc said to have netted in one year £1,000,000 
(a /\ror of rupees) This trade, whicli was estimated in 1849 to employ 
£500,000 (50 laklh^ of rupees), has since passed into the hand^s of 
merchants in Visnagar, Sidhpur, and other towns in the Baroda state. 
At present, it may bo said, that the first class banking firms 
of the district employ tlicir capital chiefly in loans, but also in 
buying and selling bills of exchange, in insurance, and in gambling. 
They also act as agents in the purchase of cotton for firms in 
Bombay and elsewhere, and at times speculate in that article on 
their own account. A few m Viramgam and Dholeramake advances 
on cotton to large landholders, and oven keep agents, (jumddds to 
tour through the villages of their connection to collect outstanding 
debts and obtain new constituents. Tlio majority, however, chiefly 
confine their loan transactions to a second class of bankers 
such as are to bo found in all the towns and many of the 
larger villages, men who work beyond the limits of their own 
capital and who, to money lending and a small exchange business, add 
an export trade in produce for which their intimate business relations 
with the agriculturalists afford especial facility. They advance money 
on cotton crops and at the same time buy for forward delivery. Large 
suras arc withdrawn by these persons, when the Government 
assessments are falling due, from the first-class banking houses in 
Ahmedabad with which they have credit. Lowest of all in the 
ladder of professional money-lenders is the village sliopkoeper, who 
is generally a Vania but sometimes a Bohora, a Brahman, a Bhatia, 
a Luhana, or a Kanbi. He has sufficient credit to raise a limited 
sum from a town firm to eke out his own means in buying his 
shop-stock at the nearest local market, and to lend to the poorest 
classes in small sums ranging from 2.s*, to £10 (Ro. 1-Rs 100). A 
few in the larger villages import their supplies direct from Bombay 
and work entirely on their own capital. As to the caste of the 
bupcrior capitali.st cla.sses it may bo noted that in former days they 
were mostly fehravak Vanias, but of late the predominance of that sect 
has been impaired by the Vaishnavs, that is to say, by the Meshri 
Vanias and the Kanbis. In Dholera the Shravaks and in Dhandhuka 
and Dholka the Meshris are the more numerous, while in the 
city of Ahmedabad, as also in Viramgam, Parantij, and Mod6sa, 
the two are pretty equally balanced. Kanbis, chiefly of the Kadva 
sub-division, who have for generations abandoned agriculture for 
trade, possess much wealth in the city and also, though few in 
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numbers, in Viraragfim, BSvla, and elsewhere. To these may be added 
Bohords, a few Khojds in Dholera, a few Shrimdli, Modh, and Audich 
Brdhmans in Dholka and Dhandhuka, a few Barots in Viramgdm, 
and a few Pdrsis in Ahmedabad. During the cotton season many 
agents enter the markets of the district with outside capital from 
Limbdi, Wadhwdn, Visnagar, and Bombay. 

Under the Mdrdtha rule, owing to the irregular manner in which 
their revenue was collected and the constant transfer of money to 
the Deccan, there was a considerable traflBc in bills, hundis, which was 
shared by the Viramgam merchants with those of Ahmedabad. In 
the early times of British rule, we find that the small quantities of 
bullion necessary to adjust the exchanges of the district, were 
conveyed by camel from the port of Dholera, but with the increase of 
exports and tho opening of tho railway nearly all bills have come 
to be drawn through Ahmedabad. The extensive consignments 
of oil-seeds from Patan and Radhanpur through Viramgam, are paid 
for by hundis on that city from which bullion is carried direct by 
cart. Dholera is still maintained by its geographical position on 
an independent footing, and bills at sight are drawn there direct on 
Bombay at from to and on Ahmedabad at from ^ to ^ per 
cent discount. In Ahmedabad, previous to the opening of the 
railway, bills on Bombay sold during the season at a minimum 
discount of f , but the ruling rate is now from f to ^ per cent. 

About 1862 the old Bank of Bombay established an agency 
in Ahmedabad, and afterwards opened subordinate offices at 
Wadhwan, Dholera, and Bhavnagar for the special purpose of buying 
bills, hundis, drawn against cotton bought by Bombay merchants. 
Its examplo was followed in the city by the Royal and the Central 
Banks, but after a few years they all three succumbed to tho 
influences of the time and had to close their doors. The native bankers 
were then left in full control of the district until the New Bank of 
Bombay, now the Bank of Bombay, opened a branch in 1870. It 
operates principally in bills drawn against cotton, but although it 
has no doubt appropriated a large amount of business, the shroffs 
are still strong enough to compete with it. The Bank also receives 
charge of tho balances in the Collector’s treasury, binding itself to 
maintain a staff sufficient for conducting the current duties of receipt 
and disbursement, and to credit the surplus funds in tho general 
treasury in Bombay at par. In return it has the power of utilizing 
the balances in its own operations. 

Insurance against theft and damage of goods in transit by land 
was formerly an incident of the Ahmedabad banker’s business, 
but it has ceased since the railway has made such precautions 
unnecessary. Consignments intended for through transmission into 
Mdlwa and other parts of tho interior are insured in Bombay, or at 
least by agents of Bombay firms in Ahmedabad. 

The business of marine insurance* is confined to the port of 
Dholera where policies are issued, either according to local usage. 
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gdmno shirasto, or according to a modification of the English 
practice introduced in the year 1 809. The former is a system of 
covering risks free of particular average, the conditions of which 
may be summarized as follows : (1) no premium or claim to be 
considered due until the month of June, jeth (2) two annas 
(|th) of the premium rate to be deducted in favour of th& 
insurer; (3) 1|^ per cent of the total net premium to be returned to 
him in June ; (4) 86 per cent only of the amount insured to be paid 
in case of loss ; (5) in case of a boat putting into a port on the way 
to save loss only half the premium to be recovered ; (6) in case of 
damage or loss two percent of the value of the cargo damaged to be 
retained by the underwriters ; (7) in case of damage or loss one- 
half the freight (which is usually payable in Bombay) on the portion 
damaged to be paid to the underwriters ; (8) in case of loss or 
damage, the amount to bo assessed by the Bombay agent of the 
underwriters together with a representative of the insurer, if it 
occurred outside the port of Dholera, and by a committee of 
underwriters if it occurred inside ; (9) any boat not heard of within 
three months from date of sailing to bo considered a total wreck. 
For the issue of policies under this system, there is formed at the 
beginning of each season, a body of underwriters comprising 
formerly thirty-five to forty firms but now not so many. One 
member among them takes the lead in the acceptance of risks 
and in the general management, assisted by a broker who receives 
as remuneration three pies per cent on the amount of premiums 
recovered. This system was found to work well enough so long 
as the underwriters did not lose on the whole season and 
consequently were under no particular temptation to dispute their 
obligations, but when it happened otherwise the complication and 
laxity of the conditions opened a wide door to evasion of which 
advantage was readily taken. As a fact, in such cases the insurer 
was almost always compelled to accept an injurious compromise. It 
is true that of late years quicker communications, and wits rendered 
sharper by education, have enabled the up-country shipper better 
to protect himself, but it was still felt that a more business-like 
system was desirable. Accordingly in 1809 a modification of the 
English system was introduced, the distinctive features being greater 
simplicity and prompter payment. The conditions may bo thus 
summarized : (1) the premium rate to be 25 per cent in excess 
of that chargeable under village custom, giimno shirasto ; (2) the 
premium to paid over at once to the underwriter’s credit ; (3) all 
loss, less two per cent, to be paid over to the insurer within one 
month from the date of the salvage inspection ; (4) the amount 
of loss on partially damaged cargoes to be fixed by the under- 
writers and the shipper if within the port of Dholera, or by their 
representatives if outside. In case of dispute an umpire may be 
called in, whose decision shall be final. 

A large amount of the professionally-owned capital of the district 
is diverted from the legitimate operations of trade to speculatiouj 
or more correctly, to gambling by means of anticipation bargains, 
vdida. * This practice,' writes Mr. Fawcett in 1849, ‘ still prevails, 
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notwithstanding the Act lately passed. Speculation on the rise or 
fall of the opium sales in Calcutta is still carried on as a system, 
and even the young people of the merchants’ families bet on the 
average of the sales at Calcutta, beginning by betting in baddms, 
the smallest amount in use, reckoning 12 to one pie.’^ Opium 
gambling has decreased with the decline of the opium trade, 
but this demoralizing practice is as rife and as systematized as 
ever, in connection with all the other leading objects of trade except 
perhaps grain. One party agrees to deliver on a certain date 
to the other, say 8| tons (500 mans) of raw sugar at a certain 
price, the understanding being that he will merely pay over 
or receive the difference in cash between the contracted rate 
■ and the market rate of that particular day. To facilitate such 
transactions sub-committees are appointed by the Mahdjans for 
the purpose of fixing the days on which gambling bargains shall 
close for each particular article and authoritatively declaring the 
market rate on those days. In Alimedabad, bargains in cotton 
are based on prices in Bombay, and are terminable on the 2nd of 
each native month. In Dliolera they are terminable on the 
second of the dark half of mdgsliar, December, and of vaishdJch, 
May, that is twice a year, and are based upon Bombay 
quotations on those dates plus 30s. (Rs. 15). The decisions of the 
sub-committees as to the ruling rates are by no means completely 
impartial, and it is well understood that if an influential member 
of the guild is heavily hit they will endeavour to mitigate the blow 
for him. 

On the whole the tendency of capital of late years has been to 
diffuse itself, so that while fewer large fortunes have been amassed, 
the number of persons who have acquired a small competence 
has much increased. In the cotton villages tho thrifty Kanbis 
saved money during the high prices at the time of the American 
war, some of which they still retain, but not so the other classes 
of cultivators or even tho Kanbis in other parts of the district. 
The labourers and artisans mostly spend their increased earnings 
in fine clothes and feasts. The people who both can and do 
accumulate permanent wealth at the present moment are chiefly 
pleaders, higher Government servants, and the steadier traders. 
Generally it may be said that the first impulse of the non-profes- 
sional as of the professional capitalist is to put his money out at 
usury. Even the cultivator does this though he confines his 
transactions to relatives and very intimate acquaintances. Land 
is also sometimes bought as a speculation by urban residents 
especially in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. Hoards are kept by 
the artisans and labourers and to a certain extent by all classes in 
the shape of ornaments ; also by old trading houses in the shape 
of the obsolete coinage of the country. In former days superior land- 
holders, tdhikddrs, traders and well-to-do people generally, were 
in the habit of storing the surplus grain of a plentiful harvest in 
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pits, a separate pit for each year. With the first-named however 
it was a matter of necessity rather than of choice, since if the local 
crops were good there was no market for their grain. Now that, 
owing to improved communications, local prices are raised by a 
scarcity in the remotest part of India, these improvident people lose 
no time in converting their produce into money which they dissipate 
in unproductive expenditure. The same cause is said to have brought 
about a diminution in the food stores even of the more thrifty 
classes. The practice of buying Government securities and of 
putting money in savings banks has during the last twelve years 
spread considerably. The interest on Government securities has 
risen from £2026 (Rs. 20,260) in 1865-06 to £4820 (Rs. 48,200) 
in 1877-78 and the deposits from £7620 (Rs. 76,200) to £46,798 
(Rs. 4,67,980). 

Owing to the contraction of former outlets for capital and the 
conservative disinclination of old houses to turn their money into new 
channels, a resident merchant or hanker of unblemished repute 
can raise a loan in the city of Ahmedabad for a short period at four 
and sometimes as low as two per cent per annum. That is the rate 
also he would allow for deposits. The second class banker or 
merchant can obtain advances from one of the first class at from three 
to six per cent if he is a known and approved client. The third class 
can in his turn, under similar circumstances, borrow at six to eight 
per cent. A respectable artisan or average householder, in those rare 
cases when he deposits movable property of equal value, is charged 
five or six per cent in the country and 2| or 3 per cent in the city 
where tho competition between lenders is keener. On mortgage of a 
house, if without possession, the rate is from 4J to per cent; if 
with possession the rent is taken in lieu of interest. Tho terms he 
will obtain, if he offers only personal security, vary from six to twelve 
per cent according to the lender’s opinion of his means and character. 
Men of a lower class, who are not possessed of any substantial 
property, have to find sureties from among their relations or friends, 
and even then are charged at rates ranging to as high a limit as 
eighteen per cent. A large number of handicraftsmen having no 
capital of their own require advances for the purchase of raw 
material, and the terms on which they obtain such from the local 
lender are commonly regulated by some special understanding. The 
variations in local usage are almost endless, but a few examples may be 
given to indicate its general character. Dyers receive plain cloth on 
free credit, provided payment bo made for it within a period varying 
with the custom of the locaUty and the trustworthiness of the 
recipient, from two to six months, after which in case of failure 
interest at six to twelve per cent is charged. Oilpressers receive 
their loan in cash, but, if the amount exceeds £20 (Rs. 200) or so, 
the seed when purchased is deposited in the custody of the creditor 
and given out for grinding by instalments. If the seed is small 
in quantity, and therefore not so deposited, the advance is booked 
and a bond executed with or without security according to the 
confidence reposed in the borrower. Elsewhere, again, the practice 
is for the broker, daialf through whom the seed is Mught, 
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to pay down the price and to charge nothing thereon but his 
commission of one per cent, if the whole is repaid within a month 
or thereabouts. So even the Dhed weaver, if an approved customer, 
can get a loan of £1 (Rs. 10) on his own personal security, for the 
purchase of hand-made yam on condition of his paying up as soon as 
he has sold the manufactured cloth. Ten per cent is deducted at the 
time of the advance, and interest is charged at from nine to eighteen 
per cent per annum according to the promptness ho has shown in 
previous similar transactions. If machine-made yarn is required, it 
is supplied by the Vdnia himself, and booked at an advance on 
the market price of from 3d. to 1«. (2-8 as.) per 10«. (Rs, S), 
according to the term fixed for payment. 

The poweu of an unskilled town labourer to secure a loan and the 
terms thereof depend almost entirely on tho personal character he 
bears. Marvadis and others who have not become attached to any 
ono permanent residence cannot get credit for even the smallest 
sums. A domiciled labourer of the lowest class, provided he bo 
earning regular day wages, may raise £1 (Rs. 10) on executing a 
bond with or without security to repay £1 2s. (Rs. 11) by monthly 
instalments of one rupee with interest at twelve per cent per annum 
on arrears. A respectable man on monthly wages may, with the aid of 
two or three relations as securities, be able to raise from £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 150) at from nine to twelve per cent interest, besides 
a premium of from Is. to 2s. (8 as. -1 rupee). Almost every loan 
transaction is accompanied by the payment of a premium which goes 
by the name of vatdo, discount ; manddmni, a fee for booking tho 
debt, or kothlisdnth, a fee on opening the bag. Occasionally it 
assumes the form of a payment on the liquidation of tho debt and is 
then called dratna. It is these incidental charges which often swell 
immoderately the burden of a debt. A Gogha sailor can get an 
advance for his wife during his absence on a voyage, subject to an 
immediate deduction of twenty per cent from the principal, but not 
bearing interest for eight months ; after that period l^d. (one anna) 
per 2s. (rupee) per month is charged. It should however be noted 
that the burden of a debt ordinarily lies heavier on the labouring 
classes than might be inferred from the above, since with their 
characteristic improvidence they seldom pay up the stipulated 
instalments, and thus the lender gains an excuse for exacting fresh 
bonds for the arrears with interest and a further premium. 

The most substantial of the rural classes commonly borrow, not 
from their village shopkeeper, but from the banker in the neighbouring 
town. From such clients no mortgage or even bond or security 
is ordinarily required. A sufficient guarantee is held to be tho 
honourable position in his village which has been transmitted to 
him by generations of ancestors. Small advances are merely 
entered in his current account like an ordinary shop debt, and even 
if the sum be large, the only additional precaution is to oast up the 
account and take an admission of the correctness of the balance upon 
a receipt stamp. The average rate of interest is 7^ per cent but 
<)Ccasioimlly it runs as high as nine or as low as six per cent, ^e 
great mass of Eanbi coltiyatora and othm« on a sunilar footingj 
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being already encumbered with debt up to though not, as a rule, 
beyond their assets, are not considered so perfectly trustworthy. 
It is impossible to give precisely data which depend entirely on the 
estimate formed by the lender in each particular case of the probity 
and means of the borrower and his fnends. Generally it may b© 
said that this class can only obtain loans on stamped bonds with or 
without securities, but that they are loft free to realize the produce 
of their fields as they please. The rate of interest they pay 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent exclusive of a premium. 
Ornaments are not usually deposited in pawn even by this second 
class of cultivators, and to offer them would be taken as an 
indication that the owner’s credit was at its last gasp. Nor is s 
formal mortgage ever executed of a respectable m§,n’s movable 
property though his land is commonly hypothecated. Finally we 
come to the lowest order of landholders, including notoriously 
insolvent Kanbis and the great majority of Kolis, who fail to get 
more favourable treatment, not only because of their almost invariable 
poverty, but because of the stigma which still attaches to them as 
a caste. Such persons at the opening of the cultivating season 
(June- July), if the rains are favourable, obtain grain for seed and 
subsistence, repayable when the crop is reaped at an enhancement 
of twenty-five to fifty, and in extreme cases even 100 per cent of 
the quantity advanced. The Vania appropriates the whole of the 
crop as soon as threshed and credits it in his books at a price 
settled in many villages by a mixed committee of Vanias and 
cultivators, but sometimes by the lender alone. Against this he 
debits the grain already advanced and also a quantity, generally from 
6^ to cwts. (15-25 mans) for the subsistence of the borrower 
and his family through the year. For cash advances he charges 
twelve to twenty -four per cent besides a premium. It is not unusual 
for a very poor man to borrow a bullock for the season, giving 
security for its return, together with the payment of 1 or cwts. 
(5 or 6 mans) of grain for its use. Seed he sometimes procures from 
a richer cultivator in recompense for the services of his son or some 
other member of his family. 

The power of a rural labourer to raise a loan depends entirely on 
the nature of his employment and his own character. It is said 
that, as in the case of Marvadis in towns, money lenders refuse to 
treat with cattle graziers, because they are in the habit of roaming 
from place to place in search of fodder. Any transaction with 
them must be conducted through their women who remain more 
stationary. The ordinary earner of day wages is not able to obtain 
more than very small sums even if some others of his own class stand 
as securities. He may however obtain more if, as is sometimes 
done, a condition is inserted in the bond that on failure of payment 
within a stipulated period the obligor shall become a field servant of 
the other, receiving food and clothes and fixed wages to be written 
off against the debt until it is liquidated. The interest in any case 
varies from fifteen to twenty-four per cent. A cultivator who has a 
servant in his permanent employ sometimes stands security for him 
to the extent of £5 to £7 (Rs. 50>Rs. 70) if he is in real need of 
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the money, and by this means enables him to borrow on the same 
terms as he can command for himself. It may however be 
predicated of the great mass of Kohs, Vdghris, Dheds, and other 
rural labourers, that they have never had sufficient' credit to be in 
debt 

The class of superior landlords, gimsids and Imshdtis, stands 
in some measure by itself. People of this class are said to raise 
money in three ways : (1) on deposit of articles in pawn at six per 
cent j (2) on mortgage of land or crops without possession, at nine 
to fifteen per cent, with a premium of two to ten per cent ; (3) on 
mortgage of land with possession, in which case the interest is 
written off against the rent, with a premium of five to ten per cent. 

The institution of regular courts of law, and the consequent 
knowledge of both parties that there existed a means both accessible 
and efficacious of compelling payment, led immediately to a decrease 
in the rate of interest as well as an extension downwards of the 
Vania^s clientele. Already on the 1st July 1819, Mr. Dunlop reported 
to Government, that the exorbitant rates of interest formerly paid 
were no longer demanded and that even the present rates were 
gradually falling. Manoti, a sort of premium which the cultivator 
often found it convenient to pay a money lender to induce him to 
become security for his rent and so save him from the necessity 
of selling his crops out of hand, was according to Colonel Walker 
twenty-five per cent on the first establishment of British authority, 
but in 1819 had already diminished to an average of two per cent, 
and half that in some places. The rate paid by a village community 
for advances was quoted at twenty -four per cent per annum in 1816 
and at twelve per cent in 1820.^ Lieutenant Melvill records that 
in 1827 the Parantij cultivator paid ^ fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
besides a premium which was added to the sum lent, interest being 
charged on the whole,’ whereas now in the same district there are 
many who can raise loans at six to eight per cent. In 1849 
Mr. Fawcett quoted the rate of interest on the security of land 
paying rent to Government at twelve to eighteen per cent. 

Ahmedabad being the capital of Muhammadan Gujarat always 
contained a mint. Its operations were conducted on account of the 
Government by workmen whose posts were for the most part here- 
ditary, under the superintendence of some selected mercantile firm of 
repute. The sum of £1 6s. Qd, (Rs. 13-4) was allowed for each 
£100 (Rs. 1000) coined and allotted in certain fixed proportions to 
religious objects and to the employds. Besides coin, gold and 
silver wire were manufactured in the establishment. Under the 
Mardthas the Ahmedabad sicca rupees continued, with the addition, 
of a few marks, to be issued as before, and to be the chief local 
medium of exchange as far as the centre of Kdthiawar. In the lawless 
western half of the present district, where the tenants paid their rent 
in kind, there was probably little coin of any sort in use until the 
establishment of British rule in 1802-3, when the Surat rupee 
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immediately became the standard of those parts. In 1817 on 
taking over charge from the Gdikwdr authorities of the city of 
Ahmedabad, Mr. Dunlop found the mint closed and the supply of 
circulating medium so low as seriously to impede trade. He soon 
administered relief by issuing a large quantity of new sicca rupees 
valued at 93'292 Bombay rupees per hundred. The remedy in 
more distant parts of the district was not so easy. In Gogha 
enterprize was said, even three years afterwards, to bo ' paralyzed 
by the scarcity of currency, the old Surat Nawdb^s rupee, the only 
coin in use, often selling at as high a premium as twenty-five per 
cent above the ordinary Surat and Bombay rupee, though very 
sbghtly superior in parity and weight.’ ^ Besides there were Pilaji 
Gaikwdr’s Kaira rupee in Viramgam, the Savuli rupee at Patri, 
the Bhavnagar rupee to some extent in Gogha and Dhandhuka, 
the Hali Sicca within the walls of the city, and no less than nine 
issues from the Ahmedabad mint more or less current throughout 
the district, but varying in real value according to the year in which 
and the authority by which they happened to have been coined.* 
This medley was injurious to all classes. Among the traders it 
rendered all petty transactions uncertain and encouraged a spirit 
of gambling upon the fluctuations of the exchange. Cultivators 
on the other hand were invariably fleeced by being paid for their 
grain in one of the inferior currencies which they had immediately 
to exchange into standard Ahmedabad siccds, as those alone were 
declared receivable at the Government treasury. Accordingly the 
way was paved by common consent towards the uniform adoption 
of a single coin. The intimate commercial relations of Dholera with 
Bombay and Ahmedabad no doubt helped to oust the Surat rupee 
from the western part of the district. In Viramgdm the money 
dealers bound themselves (1826) under a penalty to do no more 
business in the Kaira currency after an interval of six months for 
the adjustment of existing accounts. The Hali Sicca had never at 
any time obtained currency beyond the walls of the city, and the 
other rupees mentioned above being few in number wore easily 
displaced. The upshot of the whole was that in 1828 the Collector 
was able to report to Government that there was ‘ no other coin 
current in the district except the Ahmedabad sicca. ’ In June 1837 
the Company’s rupee was introduced and the siccds as they were 
gradually paid into the treasury were withdrawn from circulation 
and sent down to the Bombay mint. Twelve years afterwards 
(1849) Mr. Fawcett reported that the latter coins were still most 
current among traders, the amount afloat being estimated at 
£1,500,000 (Rs. 1,50,00,000). Indeed they had at that time almost 
ceased to find their way into the Government treasuries at all in 
consequence of the rate of exchange having, for the preceding 
five years, risen steadily in their favour as against the Company’s 
rupees, notwithstanding the intrinsically superior value of the 

— f 

letter ixom Committee for revising the Castoms Eegulations, 2l8t December 

1820. 

* £etnm by Mr. Dnslop, 14tb Jannaiy 1819« 
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latter.^ There is no recorded explanation of this anomaly. The 
guarantee of a certain weight and purity eventually secured the 
field to the Government rupee, now the sole metallic medium 
throughout the district with the exception of Modasa and even 
said to command a premium beyond its intrinsic value over the 
native currencies. A large proportion of the hoards of old established 
business houses is said to be composed of the Ahmedabad siccds, 
now disused and very rarely seen. In Modasa all transactions 
except those with Government are conducted in the hdbdshdi rupees 
coined by the Baroda state. In December and January when the 
land assessments are about to fall duo a largo quantity of this 
currency is brought into the city of Ahmedabad whence it is for 
the most part transmitted to Baroda to provide for the payment 
of the Gaikwar’s revenue. The discount paid by the Modasa 
cultivators on re-changmg these hdbdtihd.i for Government rupees 
varies from 3|d. to 4|d. per 2s. (2^ - 3 annas per rupee). 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the frequent 
scarcity of a metallic medium and also perhaps the desire, especially 
natural in lawless times, to avoid as much as possible the risk of 
passing bullion from hand to hand led to the establishment in the 
city of Ahmedabad of a peculiar fictitious currency called diit. It 
first became general (1780-1785) in consequence of the closing of 
the mint after tho capture of the city by General Goddard and tho 
still further depletion of the money market by remittances of bullion 
for the troops in Kathiawar, Mr. Wedderburn, tho Accountant 
General, in 1818 suggested that it also found favour as a means of 
eluding the frauds of native mints in making depreciated issues. 
At any rate very soon after its introduction it became the almost 
universal standard of value in the market. 

A transaction in dnt may bo briefly defined as a transfer of credit 
in a banker's books in terms of a nominal currency convertible into 
cash at a certain rate varying often from day to day and sometimes 
from hour to hour, according to the state of the money market. A 
cheque in dnt is payable at the option of the presenter in cash or 
in dnt. In former days this nominal currency became a vehicle for 
much overtrading and tho most reckless gambling. One of tho 
principal streets in the city of Ahmedabad was called the dnt bazar, 
and there every evening excited crowds of people, many of them 
with not £50 (Rs. 500) of their own, would engage to pay or 
receive, as tho event might require, the cash difference on £5000 
to £10,000 (Rs. 60,000 -Rs. 1,00,000) of dnt between the rate 
for that day and the rate for some particular future day. All 
sales, except of a few articles, were negotiated in dnt, the 
premium being settled at the rate of the day of payment in the 
absence of special agreement to the contrary. Thus even legitimate 
mercantile transactions were liable to be deranged by violent and 
arbitrary fluctuations in the rates of conversion brought about by 
unscrupulous speculators, who had power to influence the market. 
Five or six per cent was a usual variation within a few days. Not a 
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“bill could be drawn on any place otherwise than subject to this 
uncertainty^ nor would a Bombay banker drawing on Ahmedabad be 
able to toll how many rupees in casli the bill w^ould command ; 
payment being made in the former case according to the rate of the 
day when the bill was purchased, and in the latter according to that of 
the day on which it fell due. An incidental consc^quence of this was 
that the Bombay bankers made their remittances indirectly through 
Broach, Surat, and other places where ant was unknown. So 
strongly were these evils felt even by native rulers, that about 1805 
Kakaji G«aikwar^s subhediir ordered that all bills in ant should 
henceforth be encashed at the invariable rate of ])cr cent in favour 
of the antj but this would probably have soon proved a dead letter 
even if the subsequent stoppages of the mint had not set the old 
system once more in full swing.^ In 1818 Mr Dunlop strongly 
advocated its prohibition by law.- But within the next twenty years 
the more subtle and sure agencies of a sufficient and honest 
metallic currency and a safe though not yet speedy communication 
with Bombay had worked a cure, and by 1816, the year in which 
Mr. Fawcett recurred to the subject, ant was apparently confined to 
Dholera, ivhose remote position still encouraged the use of such an 
expedient. To check its a(‘Companying evils the trading guild or 
mahdjan of that town agreed in 1845 to limit the price to 115 
per cent after a certain date at the end of the season. This 
action proved futile at tlio time, but as in Ahmedabad, tho course of 
events soon made a renewed attempt unnecessary, and though nearly 
all banking transactions at that port are still carried to account in 
duly the pernicious abuse of it no longer exists. Every merchant 
now has it in Ins power to check any undue inflation, and the price 
winch in 1843 went up as high as 125 per cent now seldom if ever 
rises beyond 103 per cent. According to the present practice a rate 
of discount for cash on ant is lixed by the trade guild at the 
beginning of the season and from that time, subject only to the slight 
disturbing influence of variations in the local value of money, it 
decreases regularly as tho year wears on until the end (June), when 
all accounts are by tho custom of the port adjusted and the rate 
of conversion is par. 

According to the registration returns mortgages in excess of £10 
(Rs. 100) have risen from 999 of the value of £7 1,208 (11s. 7,42,080) 
in 1869-70 to 1718 of tho value of £84,038 (Rs. 8,40,380) in 1876-77.® 

Almost every cultivator, who can afford it, engages at least one 
labourer for the rainy season (June- October) or, if he grows a cold- 
weather crop also, for the double season commencing in the begin- 
ning of Juno and ending at the Iloli (March- April). Wages for tho 

1 The hall xicea rupees, first coined under the Ueshwa after the resumption of 
the G^^ikwar’s farm, were sometimes supposed to represent ant What they did 
represent was ant at the rate of exchange for bullion lixed by Jaktiji. 

2 Most of the above details have been derived from Mr. Dunlop’s Reports to 
Government, 

3 The details are, in 1869-70, 099 value £74,208 ; in 1870-71, 1593 value £78,653; 
in 1871-72, 222:^ value £126,36.3 ; in 1872-7.3, 2280 value £109,646 ; 187.3-74, 2a^3 
value £92,890 ; m 1874-75, 1567 value £87,873 ; in 1875-76, 1563 value £94,541 ;ui 
1876-77, 1712 value £82,532 ; iii 1877-78, 1718 value £84,038. 
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longer period range from I2s. (Rs. 6) for a boy to £2 16s. (Rs. 28) 
for a thoroughly skilled adult, besides meals from the employer’s 
own mess, a suit of clothes, and occasionally an allowance of tobacco, 
snulf, or other small luxury.^ These relative proportions of cash and 
kind, however, vary from village to village and even from holding 
to holding. Sometimes, for the rainy season, the labourer receives 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the crop, and nothing further. In 
Modasa the agreement, whatever its nature, almost invariably 
provides for victualling the labourer for fifteen days, the object being, 
it is said, to restore his strength exhausted by the privations of the 
hot weather. 

The rate for agricultural day labour as quoted^ in 1821 and again 
in 1849^ was Sd. (two tmnaft) the male adult. Most of the field- 
work, for which it is necessary to call in temporary help, is performed 
on special terms. For example weeding is done by women, who 
are sufficiently remunerated by benng allowed to take the weeds home 
as fodder for their buiialocs. Marvadi reapers in the wheat district 
are hired by the gang at the daily rate of 2.v. (lie 1 ) for four to six 
men. Rice is cut at 3.s. (Re. 1-8 as.) the acre. Labourers at sugar- 
cane pressing, in addition to 3|d. or 'ild. (2| or 3 an)ias)iov stoking 
the fire and feeding tlie mill, and about 2d. (Ij; - 1-J annas) for 
preparing the canes, are allowed to eat as much as they wish during 
the day, and to carry home three canes each at night. Each 
also receives at the end of the job a small quantity of raw sugar 
proportioned to the total outturn. Cotton is picked sometimes 
at day-wages and sometimes fer an allowance of from one to two 
pounds in every forty pounds, 'num. 

The average daily wage for a bricklayer in 1821 was 7/d, (5 as.) 
It is now l.b'. (8 as ) except in Dholka where lack of work and 
superfluity of workers, of the degraded class of Briihmans known 
as Tapodhans, have kept the nominal wage down to its former level. 
The nominal rate for carpimters has risen from 9d. (6 as) in 1821 to 
Is. 6d. (12 ms) in 1877. In the steam factories smiths get from £1 
10s. (Rs. 15) per month for an ordinary workman up to £3 10s. 
(Rs. 35) for a incstri or foreman. Fitters get £1 10^. to £2 10.5. 
(Rs. 15 - Rs. 25) ; firemen £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20); bricklayers 
£1 lO.s*. to £2 ^d. (Us. 15 - Rs. 22). The monthly wages of ordinary 
male adult operatives vary from 12.9. or 1 1,9. (Rs. 6 or 7) in 
Dhandhuka to 1().9. or 20.9. (Rs 8 or 10) in Viramgara during tho 
busy season. Women and children are employed for feeding the 
cotton gins at daily wages of od. and 2\d. (2 as. and H a^) respec- 
tively; but in tho busy season these rates rise to and od. (3 as. 
and 2 as.) In tho spinning and weaving mills according to their 
skill the monthly wages of women range from 10s to 189. (Rs. 5 - Rs. 9) 
and of children from 0.9. to 1(39. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 8). The hours of work 
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^ Agricultural wages in kind m SAnand for tho rainy season (June - October) are 
said, in the last thirty years, to have risen from 5 cwts. — 7 cwt. 3 qr. 12 lbs. to 8 cwt, 
3 qr, 20 lbs, — 11 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. (14 to 22 mam to 25 - 32 mam) gram. 

^ Magistrate’s Return^ 28th January 1821. 
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in the factories are from daybreak to sunset^ but during the busy 
season day is often made in the cotton gins. In some establish-- 
ments half an hoar is allowed for meals^ but in some of the gins a 
member of the workman's family brings his food and takes up his 
task while he is eating. For totally unskilled labour the rate varies 
from 4i(i. (3 as,) in Dholka to 7id. (6 as,) in Ahmedabad at the 
busiest time as against 3d. (2 as.) for men and 2^d (1^ as.) for boys in 
1<S49, Generally it may be said that all urban labourers, both skilled 
and unskilled, command higher rates m Dholcra, Viramgam and 
Ahmedabad than elsewhere, and higher rates in those places between 
October and December, and between February and June than at 
other seasons. 

Piece Work. The system of working by tho piece is gradually making its way 

in the towns, and large wages are earned m this manner during 
the height of the cotton export season in Dliolera and Viramgam. 
Two men bringing their own cliarka or country gin are paid 
according to the weight of seed they extract, at the rate of 25. for 
120 to 140 pounds (one rupee for 3 to mans) between November 
and March, and between March and June 25. for 100 pounds (one 
rupee for 2i mans). By working, as many do, till very late hours a 
daily outturn of 120 to 140 pounds (3 to 8^ mans) maybe obtained, 
but tho average quantity is about eighty pounds (2 mans). Similarly 
pressing cotton at the native screws is paid for at 4s. (Rs. 32) 
the hundred bales ; loading and unloading for the timber merchants 
at 25 (Re. 1) the hundred nums ; unhusking cocoanuts at 25. 6d. to 
35. (Rs. Ij - Rs. IJ) tlic thousand nuts; and so on. A woman 
can in her own home unshell forty pounds (one man) a day of kapds 
or shelled cotton; for this she gets ]](Z. (one anna) in quiet 
times, but sometimes as much as 9-10^(Z. (G-7 annas) when trade is 
brisk. In the Paranti] soap factories there are sixteen men engaged 
on each boiling, who receive a lump sum of IO 5 . (Rs. 5) for the whole 
work. Of this 25. Gd. (Rs. 1-4 6/5) is apportioned to the two boilers, 
Gd. (4 as ) to the two water carriers, and the rest is divided among 
tho twelve who make up the soap. An oilpresser, who does job- 
work, grinds any quantity of tal seed in return for being allowed 
to keep the cake which is valuable as cattle food ; otherwise the 
employer pays him at tho rate of 96?. (6 as.) the rnan of seed. A 
Dhed weaver, if supplied with yarn, is paid at the rate of 25. (one 
rupee) per piece of cloth two feet broad and thirteen to twenty yards 
long according to texture. He is moreover only expected to 
return the same weight of cloth as he received of yarn, whereby 
out of every five pounds of yarn he can retain about half a pound 
in exchange for the same amount of size. 

Prices. A statement of produce prices, reaching back as far as 1813, is 

given below. For the first eleven years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, tho Dholka sub-division. Since 1824 they 
are supposed to represent average prices over the whole district. 

' , Of the staple grains, statistics for millet, hdjri, are not available for 
tije years between 1823 and 1861. Taking therefore the other staple 
gr^u Indian millet, juvdr, the average rupee-price during the period 
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of sixty-five years is^ sixty pounds, or excluding eleven years of 
abnormally bigb and eight years of abnormally low prices, an 
average of fifty-nine and a half pounds. The eleven years of highest 
prices, which varied from sixteen to thirty-two . pounds, were 
sixteen pounds in 1813 and 1864; nineteen pounds in 1869 and 
1870 ; twenty-two pounds in 1863 ; twenty-three pounds in 1820 ; 
twenty-five pounds in 1814 ; twenty-six pounds m 1865 ; twenty- 
nine pounds in 1871; thirty-one pounds in 1867; and thirty-two 
pounds in 1877. The years 1863 to 1865, 1867, and 1869 to 
1871, when the high price of Indian millet was due to the cheapness 
of money rather than the want of grain, were times of the greatest 
agricultural prosperity. 1813, 1814, 1820, and 1877, were years 
of famine or scarcity. The cheap years, of which there have 
been eight, 102 pounds in 1843, 107 in 1856, 108 in 1851, 113 in 
1855, 114 in 1831 and 1832, and 120 in 1829 and 1830, have been 
times of complaint and more or less agricultural distress. Excluding 
the years of special scarcity, the whole series may be roughly divided 
into seven periods. From 1815 to 1819, a time of dear grain, with 
an average price of forty-five pounds ; then, after the scarcity in 
1820, five years of moderate prices varying from forty-six to sixty- 
four and averaging fifty-three pounds. This was followed by a 
period of eight years (1826-1833) of cheap grain, the prices varying 
from eighty-one in 1826 to 120 in 1820 and 1830 and averaging 
103 pounds. Of these eight years, during the first five the prices 
fell steadily, and then taking a turn rose to eighty-seven pounds in 
1833. Again from 1834 to 1840 was a time of moderate prices, the 
returns for Indian millet varying from thirty-nine in 1834 to 
sixty-two pounds in 1 840, and showing an average of fifty-four pounds 
against fifty-three from 1821 to 1825. The next sixteen years 
(1841-1856), though, for cultivators, not so bad as from 1826 to 
1833, was again a time of low prices; the Indian millet price varying 
from fifty-five in 1849 to 113 in 1855 and averaging eighty -four 
pounds against 103 from 1826 to 1833. These sixteen years were in 
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Periods 

Year 

Famine op Scarcity ) 

(4 years). \ 

First period (5 years) 
Second period (5 years) 

1813 . 

1814 . 

1820 

1877 . 

1815 to 1813 

1821 to 1825 

Third period (8 years) 

1826 to 1833 

Fourth pericid (7 years) 
Fifth period (16 years) 

18 U to 1840 

1841 to 1850 

Sixth period (6 years) 

1857 to 1862 

Seventh period (14 years) 

1863 to 1876 

Seven periods (61 years) . 

1815-19 & 21-76 .. 

Whole time (65 years) 

1818 to 1877 


Prick 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 





in 

Pounds. 

Year 

Pound‘d 

Year. 

Pounds 





16 





25 





23 




... 

33 

1815 

42 

1818 

53 

45 

1825 

46 

1824 

64 

63 

1826 

81 

C 1829 
i 1830 

j 120 

103 

1834 

39 

1840 

62 

64 

1849 

55 

1855 

113 

84 

18bl 

46 

C 1857 

1 1868 

j 03 

54 

1864 

16 

1876 

50 

82 

1864 

16 

r 1829 

1 1830 

} 120 

62 

C 1813 

1 1864 

} '8 

Do. 

120 

60 
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their turn followed by a time (1857-1862) of moderate prices, the 
returns for the staple varying from forty-six in 18G1 to sixty-three 
in 1857 and 1858 and averaging as before fifty-four pounds. The 
next and the remaining fourteen years (1863-1876) was a time of 
very high prices, the staple selling at from sixteen m 1864 to fifty 
in 1876 and giving an average of but thirty-two pounds. Lastly, 
the year 1877 was a time of very high prices^ chiefly owing to the 
demand in the famine-stricken IJeccan and Southern Maratha 
Country districts. 

Ahmexlahad Produce Prices 1813 - 1877. 


Produce 

Scarcity 

First Period 
(1816-1619 ) 

Scar 

CITY 

Second Period 
(1821 1625 ) 

Third Period 
(L826-1833 ) 

CO 

1— t 

uo 

oo 

»o 

orj 

<D 

i- 

rH 

orj 

oo 

C5 

no 

p 

oo 


on 

(XJ 

(M 

OO 

>o 

CM 

no 

•X) 

(M 

no 

rH 

<M 

no 

f-H 

00 

oo 

oo 

Millet 

Indian millet . 

Rice 

Pulse 

heat 

lb 

21 

14 

14 

2d 

40 

26 

30 

42 

r>3 

35 

38 

44 

49 

41 

35 

44 

OO 

4b 

40 

.53 

b2 

32 

*r> 

j4 

38 

18 

23 

44 

28 

20 

.■)3 

57 

44 

36 

.50 

71 

63 

M 

,5.1 

60 

49 

64 

30 

26 

46 

20 

32 

81 

24 

40 

90 

26 

46 

100 

30 

64 

lio 

38 

65 


1 

1 

Produce 

Third Period 
(1^20-1633 ) 

Fourth Period (1S34-1840 ) 


Fifth Period 
(1841-1850 ) 


1830 

1831 

1832 

CO 

00 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1S39 

1840 

1841 

1842. 

1843 

1844 

1845. 

Millet 

Indian millet 

120 

114 

114 

8*7 

.19 

61 

50 

58 

60 

i 

5 b 

b2 

76 

U 1 

102 

86 

80 

Rico 

38 

30 

28 

20 

20 

27 

24 

27 

20 

22 

23 

30 

27 ' 

37 

33 

36 

Pulse 

Wheat 

65 

64 

6b 

45 

25 

1 

36 

43 

40 

44 

32 

44 

37 


70 

62 

64 
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Fh-tii Period (1841-1856)— 


Sixth Period (1867-1862.) 

1846 

1847 

. 1 

00 

1849 

1850 

1851 

•O 

<T> 

1853 

00 

1855 

1856. 

1857 

GO 

•o 

00 

1859 

h 

GO 

1861 

1862, 

Millet ^ 

Indian millet i 

62 

70 

84 

55 

88 

108 

70 

70 

85 

113 

107 

63 

63 

62 

51 

37 

46 

40 

48 

Rice 

27 

26 

26 

24 

23 

26 

27 

27 

28 

2b 

26 

25 

21 

19 

15 

16 

15 

PulhO 

Wheat . ' 

45 

41 

37 

62 

38 

64 

51 

51 

42 

65 

61 

4.3 

39 

38 

36 

22 

32 

20 

34 


Produce 

Seventh Period (18C3-1876 ) 

SCARCm 

1863 

1864 

»o 

CO 

1866 

r- 

CO 

fX) 

!-•« 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872. 

1873 

1874 

•o 

b- 

OO 

1876 

1877 

Millet 

18 

14 

22 

36 

30 

80 

19 

20 

25 

32 

37 

46 

49 

42 

35 

Indian millet . 

22 

16 

26 

3b 

31 

34 

19 

19 

29 

34 

40 

4i 

48 

60 

82 

Rico 

11 

11 

12 

12 

15 

13 

13 

13 

19 

19 

20 

22 

26 

22 

18 

Puhe 

19 

11 

8 

13 

, 16 

18 

11 

14 

22 

16 

18 

20 

30 

38 

24 

Wheat 

17 

13 

11 

16 

22 

16 

14 

15 

19 

20 

26 

29 

36 

84 

i 


1 This statement is prepared— i, from the Dholka Survey Report-, dated 31st December 1825 in Bom. 
Gov Sel XI 18, coiitainin^f infoimation for the years from 1813 to 182.1. ii, from the Collector’i 
special return containing fij'urt.s for the years from 1824 to 186.^ pn pared for the price committee of 
1863, 111 , from a special return prepared in the Bombay Secretariat for the years from 1864 to 1874 ; 
iv, from the Administration Reports for the subsequent years Millet is Pemcillaria splcttta; 

lx]^n millet, vKtrdr, Sorgham yulgare , and pulsei taver, Cajanua indicua, 
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The details of weij^hts and measures given at page 65 of the 
Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmedabad. There was a great 
diversity of weights up to July 1847 when the Company's rupee of 
180 grains troy was made tho unit of a tola and eiglii^y such tolas 
were fixed as equal to one Indian S67\ For the sake of convenience 
the people called tho 80 Rupees^ scr a palca, old scr about equal to 
one-half of this a Icacha ser. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the tendency of late 
years has been from wages in kind to wages in easily and from 
employment by time to piece-work. The latter transition is itself 
only a reversion to more primitive custom. The former may bo 
partly occasioned by the introduction of an adequate currency, but it 
is also one of many indications that the former intimate relations 
between master and servant, opecially in the rural districts, are 
degenerating into tho baldest contract. In those more conservative 
parts, where payment in kind is most practised, there linger 
vestiges of tho past state of things. Slaves still exist, though in 
name only, in the persons of the Khacds or domestic servitors m the 
households of the chief Rajputs or Girdsia landowners. Lower 
down in the social scale the Parantij landholder still considers 
his servant as a member of his family, feeds him, clothes him, helps 
him to bear the expenses of any domestic ceremony, and sometimes 
even undertakes to provide him with a wife. In that part of the 
district at least, an old farm-servant is in a distinctly better position 
for raising a loan than his other neighbours, because it is understood 
that his employer will in case of necessity become security for him 
and thus enable him to command terms as easy as he could obtain 
himself. On the other hand in the rural tracts between Dholera 
and Viramgam, most ot tho reaping is done by bands of foreign 
Marvadis, from whom tho people hold aloof in private intercourse, 
and who having carried out their bargain pass on and are seen no 
more. Between these two extremes the relations between employer 
and employed are to bo found m this district in every stage of 
transition. 

In the northern portion of the district the labouring classes, 
composed almost entirely of Bhils and Thakaria Kolis, remain in a very 
degraded condition owing to their drinking habits and their general 
physical and mental inferiority. Most of them spend the little 
money they may receive at the end of the cultivating season in buying 
spirits, and oven the more thrifty are in the hot weather reduced to 
ekeing out a bare subsistence by watching fruit trees, gathering 
fuel, and picking wild berries. In tho rest of tho district the 
labouring classes, consisting chiefly of Rajputs and Talabda Kolis, 
have unequivocally progressed in material comfort. The Honourable 
Mr. Elphinstone within a few years after the cession of Ahmedabad 
remarked this tendency under Ilritish rule, and it has received a great 
impetus in more recent times. An interesting illustration of this is to 
be found in the fact that in tho western villages the staple diet even 
of the lowest is usually wheat whereas up to 1863 it was usually millet, 
hdjri or juvdr. Elsewhere larger entertainments and gayer dress at 
holiday time, specially on the children are clear signs of a similar 
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ctange. The causes of this enhanced prosperity may be thus briefly 
summarized. (1) The more independent position secured to the 
labouring classes by law enables them to dispose of their services 
more advantageously to themselves.^ Migration has enormously 
increased. It is computed that the port of Dholera alone draws to 
itself every year during the busy season two thousand able-bodied 
men^ who return to their families and their fields as soon as the time 
for cultivation approaches. Others resort at the same period to 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Bhavnagar, and other centres, thereby 
benefiting both themselves and their loss energetic fellows, who 
remain behind to repair houses against the rains, protect and pick 
fiuit, collect fuel, and so on. (2) The increase m the area under 
cultivation has led to a demand on the part of the Kanbi for more 
hired labour to enable him to work his larger holding. (3) The 
extension of trade and of steam mill enterprize. It is true that 
in Gogha, Dholka, and other places, which have only partially 
shared in the modern revival of trade, many Musalman women have 
suffered much, as work in their own homes such as spinning yarn 
is the only means of livelihood permitted to them by custom. 
Against this however may be set the increase in remunerative home 
labour in the cotton districts where even Brahman and Vania 
women unhusk cotton and do other light work. The Dheds too have 
been to a great extent ousted by machine-made cloth from their 
occupation of weaving. As there is a prejudice against employing 
these people on regular field work, and as the operatives in the 
steam mills and similar establishments refuse to associate with them 
they would have been hard pressed but for (4) the extension of railway, 
local funds, and other public works, which give employment to 
large numbers of unskilled labourers of various castes. These ranks 
are swelled in the open season by gangs of Marvadis who mostly 
return to their country before the rams, but many who moved into 
the district during the famine of 1869 have settled as permanent 
residents. 


^ Mr. Dunlop m his report for 1819 notes that ^ the Kolis of Bdyad in 

Pardntij are all slaves to the Patels, their ancestors having sold themselves during a 
famine.' All trace of this has disappeared and some of the sons of these ‘ slaves' now 
make their way as far as Bh^vnagar for employment m the open season. 
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SECTION I. — TRADE.1 

DuRiNa Native rule, and for fifty years after its fall, 
nothing was done to improve land communications. At the 
end of the first half of the present century, the only made road 
outside of the city and cantonment, was about two miles at the 
approach, from the landward, to the town of Gogha. The only 
bridges were, one over a creek near Dholera and another across a 
lake at Viramgam. In light soils, the main routes, pulverized by 
constant traffic into deep fine sand, were heavy during the fair 
season and firm in the rams. Except for chance floods they were 
always passable to the broad-wheeled country carts, 2 to the pack 
bullocks of roving Vanjaras, and to camels from Marwar and the 
north. On the other hand, during the rams, black soil tracks were 
practically closed to wheeled vehicles. Its plastic loam retaining 
while moist the impression of every step, became hardened by the 
dry weather into iron-like ruts and holes tolerable only after the 
season was well advanced.^ 

Since 1850 both from general and local funds largo sums have 
been spent on roads, and though from the want of metal much has 
still to be done, considerable progress has been made. The first 
work, both in point of time and of size, was intended to be a military 
and trade highway across the district from the port of Gogha by 
Dhandhuka and Bavla to Ahmedabad, and thence to Kinadi through 
Samera. Of the original design a total length of 162 miles, from 
Gogha as far as Harsol, was completed. Besides the main line, a 
branch from Sarkliej to Viramgam a distance of thirty miles, was 
afterwards made from the one per cent Income Tax allotment. This 
^branch was opened in 1805-66, and cost in all £22,642 (Rs. 2,26,420). 
it owing to the decay of Gogha trade and the construction of the 
adhwan extension of the Bombay and Baroda railway, traffic has 
eatly deserted it, and the trunk-road is no longer kept in its 
[ginal order. From Gogha to Tagdi, fifty-eight miles, it ia 


^ The materials for this section have been in great part supplied, and much of the 
Jtion is written by Mr. F. S. P. Lely, C.S. 

* Mr. Vibart m 1830 estimated the number of carts in the district at 16,178. 
*. Fawcefct in 1819 made the number 18,534. The total shown in the returns for 
6-77 was 22,012. 
i Collector 170, 30th December 
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well metalled^ and except at three rivers unbroken. But from Tagdi 
to Bavla^ forty-eight miles, so much damage was done by floods in 
1866 and subsequent years, that seven miles between Tagdi and 
Dhandhuka arc uiibridged, unmetallod, and only partially banked, 
while the section between Dhandhuka and Bavla has fallen into 
complete disrepair. From Goglia to Dhandliuka the annual outlay 
is met from Government grants Ihit from Bavla to Ahmedabad 
the expense is borne by local funds. This section of the road is 
bridged throughout, and metalled with broken bricks and lime 
gravel. The Ahmedabad and Harsol section, thirty-eight miles 
long, kept up fiom Government funds, is bridged for two-thirds of 
its course but not metalled. Part of the Viramgam branch was 
used for the W adhwan railway ; the rest bridged and embanked, is 
still kept up at the expense of local funds, chiefly for the convenience 
of the town of Sanand. 

From local funds, with in some cases the aid of municipal and 
other grants, many minor roads have been made ; the more important 
towns and villages have been connected by cleared and fairly well- 
kept lines, and a network of tracks is passable for country 
vehicles. Of made roads the following are the chief : from the 
Ahmedabad railway station to the cantonment, one and a half 
miles ; from the Ahmedabad Delhi gate to the Dudheshvar burning 
ground, 5860 feet; from the A'stodiya gate to the Raypur gate and 
thence to the south bank of the Kankariya lake, 7400 feet; from 
the Kankariya lake to Shah A'lam and thence to the A'stodiya gate, 
10,464 feet ; from the A'stodiya gate to Saraspur and thence back 
to the Kalupur gate, 13,616 ; metalled roads in the railway suburb, 
9080; from tho Jamalpur gate to the Sapt Rishi A'ro, 3200; 
from the railway station to the town of Sanand and thence to the 
old Viramgam road, about 2 \ miles; from the railway station to the 
Bharvari and the Golvari gates of Viramgam, 1080 and 1845 feet 
respectively ; and from the Rahiapuri gate of Viramgam to the 
railway crossing, 3175 feet. Of regularly repaired cross country 
roads there are : from Ahmedabad to Kuha on tho way to Kapadvanj, 
fifteen miles, bridged throughout ; from Ahmedabad to Dholka as 
far as Navapura, fourteen miles, banked and bridged throughout j 
from Dholka to Saroda, (dght miles ; from Dholka to Bavla, ten 
miles ; from Dholka to Sahij on tho way to Kaira, five miles ; from 
Dhandhuka to Ranpur, eighteen miles ; from Ranpur to Barvala, 
eighteen miles ; from Khas to Bhimnath, fourteen miles ; from 
Gogha to Mahuva, twenty-two miles ; from Gogha to Vadla, four 
miles ; from Tagdi to Ukherla, six miles; from llJfaroda to Valad and 
Parantij to Piplodi on the way to Idar, forty-one miles ; from Parantij 
to Harsol, twelve miles ; from Mandal to Jhund railway station, nine 
miles; and from Rampura to Dekvada, five miles. Altogether 
there are now (1878) in the district 373 miles of made roads. 

The Gogha, Bavla, Ahmedabad, and Harsol high road costs 
for yearly ordmary repairs an average sum of £2400 (Rs. 24,000). 
Upon it, between Vala and Vartej is a toll that during the five years 
ending 1877, yielded an average revenue of £309 (Rs. 3090). This 
is the only direct revenue raised on roads in the district. Formerly 
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there were toll-houses at Viramgdm, Sdnand, and Sarkhej, but 
all three have been abolished, the first on the appropriation of its 
site for the railway, the second in 1872, and the third in 1873. 

The chief bridge in the district carries the Wadhwaii extension of 
the Bombay and Baroda railway over the Sabarmati.^ It stands 
on the site of the former bridge destroyed in the 1875 flood. It is 
formed of the same class of girders, but is eight feet higher, and 
contains four additional spans which make up its total length to 
twenty-two spans of sixty-two feet six inches each. It consists of 
piers of four columns founded at a depth of from thirty -one feet six 
inches to fifty-four feet under the bed of the river strengthened on 
top by a covering girder, and braced throughout. The piers in 
the deep water are all formed of columns three feet in diameter 
and 1^ inches thick, protected by wooden booms on the up 
stream side, and ten of them plated on the same side with quarter 
inch thick wrought iron. There are cluster piers at every 300 feet. 
This new bridge, begun on the 1st December 1875, was, at a cost 
of £59,500 (Rs. 5,95,000), opened for traffic on the 18th May 
following. A brick masonry bridge of nine thirty -feet spans over 
the river Meshva at Harsol was completed in 1809 at a cost of £4082 
(Rs. 40,820). It is the chief work on that section of the Ahmedabad 
and Samora road. An iron girder bridge of nine thirty-feet spans 
with planked roadway across the river Bhogava at Phedra was 
finished in March 1860. The total cost, £4256 (Rs. 42,560), was 
met from the Dholora charitable fund which realizes by tolls an 
average yearly revenue of £382 (Rs. 3820). 

Collector's houses have been built at Gogha, Barvala, Dhandhuka, 
Ranpur, Dliolka, Bavla, Bagodra, Parantij, and Modasa.^ Rest-houses 
for European travellers are kept up in the city of A]imedabad,atSanand, 
at Gogha, at Ilarsol, and at Viramgain. Except the Gogha rest-house, 
which is paid for from provincial funds, all of those are supported by 
local funds. Rest-houses for native travellers number in all 159, of 
which forty-nine are kept in repair out of local funds or similar 
public sources, and 110 by private individuals or bodies. Most of 
the latter are intended primarily for caste purposes, and are only 
available for the accommodation of outsiders when not otherwise in 
use. 

In the upper part of its course, except near the junction of the river 
Hdthmati where it is crossed by the Bijapur road, the Sabarmati 
on account of its steep and rugged banks cannot be passed 
by carts. After entering Daskroi, though its broad sandy bed is 
always trying to cattle, it may during the dry weather be crossed 
in many places above the influence of the tide. Always difficult 
from its deep mud, and sometimes dangerous from the sudden 
rising of the tide, most of the traffic across the Bhogava goes over 


^ * The details of the Sdbarmati railway bridge have been communicated by Mr. 
Jn R* Hargrave, C.E. ^ , 

These houses are for the use of all public otneers subject to the prior right of 
tlic Ddlleotor and of his assistant in oharge of the particular sub-division. 
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the Phedra bridge. With these two exceptions, all the district 
rivers, save when in flood, can be passed without risk. No ferries 
ply throughout the year. During the rainy season nine are 
let out in farm, at Shahibag, Varaj, Navapura, Bar&dai‘i, and 
Behrampur in Daskroi, and at Sahij, Hingoli, Vautha, and Bholid 
in Dholka. These, in 1878, yielded a revenue of £321 (Rs. 3210), 
out of which an inspector of boats was entertained on a monthly 
salary of £1 5s. (Rs. 12-8). Since, in 1875, the Ellis bridge at 
Ahmedabad was carried away, passenger boats have plied across the 
Sabarmati. 

A few small sailing boats, machhvds, ply for local trade both at 
Dholera and at Gogha, but distant ventures are made only in the 
larger craft known as paddvs and batehts. These in all essential 
particulars are the same as those described in the Broach Statistical 
Account.! Most of them are built in Bilimora and Daman, the 
want of home-grown timber preventing ship-building at Dholera. 
In Gogha ship-building was formerly a thriving industry, but since 
the decline of the port, the builders have gone, most of them to 
Bombay. Except a few that belong to local merchants, these 
vessels are the property of the captains or tdmhls They are manned 
by natives of Gogha, Broach, Surat, Bilimora, and Bulsar. The 
ordinary freight for cotton to Bombay from Dholera is from Is. Qd. 
to 2s. 6d. (12 annas- Rs. ID the half-pressed bale in the early part 
of the season (October -November), rising as high as from 4s. to 5s. 
(Rs. 2-Rs. 2D towards its close (April -May). 

The chief light house is on Piram island. In 1830 Commodore 
Grant of the Indian Navy brought to the notice of Government, 
that though to those who knew the coast it was safe enough during 
the day, its reefs and strong tides made Piram most dangerous at 
night. To avoid the risk, in the early part of the season, sailors kept 
close to the eastern shore. But in April and May the strong surf 
from the south forced them to make for the west, and, at that season, 
near Piram, losses were common. In his opinion, with a light-house 
on the island, the western coast would be as safe by night as by day. 
Accordingly, out of the rums of the old fort, a tower twenty-six feet 
high was built, and on it a sixty-feet spar with an eight-burner 
lantern was raised. This arrangement was continued till, in February 
1864, a new building was begun, and, at a cost of £563 (Rs. 563Q), 
finished in March 1865. It is a brick tower, from base to vane 77 
feet 9 inches high, enclosing a spiral stone staircase and showing 
a single fixed white dioptric light of order four, in clear weather 
visible for twenty miles from the deck of a ship. The height of the 
centre of the lantern above high water is 100 feet and its area of 
illumination 288° of the honzon. The light-house is, under the 
supervision of the Collector of Salt Revenue, in charge of a guard 
of six native seamen at a monthly cost of £8 4s. (Rs. 82) met from 
port dues. Since 1856 the north-east angle of the town of Gogha, in 
north lat. 21° 40' 30" and east long. 72° 16', has been provided with a 
single fixed white light in clear weather visible for ten miles ; and 


! Bom. Gawtteer, II, 414-416. 
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•sinee the same time the entrance of the Dholera creek, in north lat. 

22° 8' 20'' and east long. 72° 17' 30", has from September 1st to June 
15th been provided with a common lantern with five oil burners and 
reflectors fixed in a conical building on wooden piles. The centre of 
the lantern is fifty feet above high water, and in clear weather is 
Visible for fifteen miles.^ 

Except the Dhandhuka and Gogha sub-divisions^ included in the Officea. 

Kathiawar division, for postal purposes the Ahmedabad district 
forms a part of the Ahmedabad postal division. It contains 
.together with three receiving offices, two in the city and one at 
the railway station, fifteen post offices located at the following 
I stations : Ahmedabad city, Sarkhej, Cantonment, Parantij, Modasa, 

Harsol, Sanand, Viramgam, Mandal, Patri, Kharaghoda, Dholka, 

Koth, Bavla, and Rampura. These offices are supervised by the 
inspector of post offices in the Ahmedabad division, assisted by a sub- 
inspector. Except at Ahmedabad city, Harsol, Koth, and Rampura, 
the officials in charge of post offices are styled deputy post-masters 
and are paid yearly salaries varying from £14 Ss. to £G0 (Rs. 144 - 
Rs. 600) and averaging £36 12.s. 4d. (Rs. 366-2-8). The officials at 
Koth and Rampura styled sub-deputy post-masters draw each an 
annual salary of £12 (Rs. 120) ; and the official at Harsol styled a 
post kdrkun, draws an annual salary of £14 8s. (Rs. 144). As the 
Ahmedabad city station is the disbursing office of the district, the 
officer in charge is styled post-master and draws a yearly salary of 
£180 rising to £240 (Rs. 1800 -Rs. 2400). From the stations 
mentioned above, letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post 
runners. For this additional work the latter are paid a trifling gratuity. 

The correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural 
messengers, who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter- 
boxes placed at several villages in each sub-division. The rural 
messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for sale at 
the villages they visit. In this district there are in all thirty-seven 
delivery peons on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96 -Rs. 120) and averaging £9 19s. 9|d. (Rs. 99-14-3). Of the 
thirty-six rural messengers, ten are paid from the Imperial and 
'jwenty-six from the provincial revenues ; of the ten, nine draw 
lach a yearly salary of £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and the tenth, £9 12s. 

Rs. 96) ; while of the twenty-six, half the number are paid each 
E9 12«. (Rs. 96) and the rest each £12 (Rs. 120) a year ; this whole 
itaff of rural messengers is distributed according to requirements, 
etters being delivered in some places daily and in others only once 

week. Besides the horse ddk line, between Ahmedabad and Pdtan 
ly Kdlol and Mesfina, there are in the district eighteen foot lines. 

^or their maintenance in 1877 the horse-line, which also carries the 
find and Rajputdna mails, cost £1132 16s. (Rs. 11,328) and the 
oot-lines £1084 (Rs. 10,840) or a total sum of £2216 16s. 

Rs. 22,168). Exclusive of the sale proceeds of post-stamps, the 
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1 List of light-houses published by the Marine Survey Department, Calcutta, 1876. 

2 The post offices at Dhandhuka, Dholera, Kdnpur, Barvdla, and Gogha, though 
rithiu the Ahmedabad district, are ih the postal (uvisiou of Kdthidwdr. 
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postal revenue of the district amounted in 1876-77 to £2814' 
(Rs. 28,140) and the expenditure to £4671 (Rs. 46,710) ; of these' 
£4353 (Rs. 43,530) were debited to Imperial and £318 (Rs. 3180) to 
provincial funds. , 

Though the practice of keeping a register of letters and other 
post-articles delivered and despatched has been, since the introduc- 
tion of the now post-manual (1873), discontinued, a memorandum 
was, as an experiment, kept in 1877, showing the number of letters 
and other articles delivered from some of the post offices in the 
district. Compared with the returns for 1870, this memorandum 
shows iOr some post offices a considerable increase ; at Ahmedabad 
camp, 17,109 to 75,322 ; at Barvala, 421 to 43,732 •, Dholka, 52,954 
to 72,722 ; Modasa, 14,188 to 28,306; Parantij, 41,698 to 80,028 ; 
and Viramgam, 17,109 to 199,472. On the other hand the Dholera 
returns show a falling off from 107,984 to 97,292 and those for the 
Ahmcdabad city from 768,285 to 703,000.1 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the thirteen railway 
stations, there are at present (1878) two Government telegraph 
offices, one at Ahmedabad and the other at Dholera. The total 
number of messages of all kinds was at Ahmedabad 20,715 and at 
Dholera 9190. 

We know that under the strong rule of the Anhilvada dynasties 
(746-1297), the primeval forest, from the hills of Modasa to the 
mouth of the Sabarmati and the shore of tho Ran, was gradually 
converted into cultivated fields studded with populous and wealthy 
towns, the very existence of which implied the growth of 
considerable trade. Though the poetic annalists of those times 
occasionally mention ships and merchants,^ they give no details 
especially relating to the country included in the modern district of 
Ahmedabad. Of those ports which were the great gateways of classic 
Gujar-land not ono lay within its limited coast-lino. Its chief 
inland mart was probably Dholka.'* But during this period 
there had been growing up at Gogha, under the patronage of the 
Patan kings, a race of hardy lascars, whose prowess enabled 


'^Ahmedahoul Post Details, 1870 and 1877, 


Station. 

1870 

1877. 

Station. 

1870. 

187T. 

Ahmedabad City 

768,285 

703,066 

Harsol 

1821 


Do. Camp 

17,109 

76,322 

Mdndal .. 

6149 


Bdreja 

457 


Moddsa .. 

14,188 

28,366 

Barvdla 

421 

48,732 

Pardntlj 

41,698 

80,028 

Dhandhuka 

60,445 

63,144 

Borland 

23,829 


Dholka .. ft. ••• • 

62,964 

72,722 

Sarkhej , . . 

672 


Dholera . 

107,984 

97,294 

Viramgdm 

17,109 

199,479 

Gogha 

39,222 

44,740 

Pdtri 


, 61,438 


a Rds Mdla, Vol. I. 245. 

* Al Idnsi (1150) speaks of Dulaka, Asdval, and a third town Handval near Asdval, 
as places of good trade about equal m size. Elliot’s History of India, I. 87. Dulaka is 
Dholka, Asdval was on the site of Ahmedabad, and Handval or JandviJ is perhapa 
Sihor, the chief town of the Chanval or Chuvdl, which, in 1825, might still be distinetij^ 
traced and from whose ruins, ornaments and gigantic bricks had l^n dug. Bom. 

Scl X. 75. 
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Mokhr6ji Gohel, in the fourteenth century, to levy black-mail from 
his stronghold in the island of Piram, on all that entered the Gulf 
of Cambay. His power, nevertheless, was but shortlived. The new 
Muhammadan masters of the province slew him in battle (1347), 
destroyed his fort, and converted a population of pirates into 
peaceable but not less skilful and daring merchant seamen. Other 
circumstances concurred about this time to increase the importance 
of their native place. Its roadstead was the best in the Gulf. Tho 
neighbouring creek of Gundi which had hitherto appropriated most 
of the local trade began to silt up. Lastly when (1411) the city of 
Ahmad Shah arose on tho other side of the Gulf, Gogha became 
closely associated with its growing splendour, as all larger vessels 
came to anchor in its deeper waters, and there discharged their 
cargoes into smaller craft for transmission to Cambay whence they 
were carried by land to the capital. Thus in the fifteenth century, 
after a lengthened interlude of disorder and insecurity, the district 
entered upon a new era of commercial prosperity, the focus being 
transferred from tho banks of the Saras vati to the banks of the 
Sdbarmati. The new capital was the heart of the great kingdom 
of Gujarat which, says Barbosa, had 'many cities and towns in the 
interior and very much shipping and many merchants and shipowners, 
both Moors and Gentiles. From tho land- ward side came into 
Ahmedabad the opium of Malwa, horses, arms, and silken stuffs from 
KhorAsfin, and indigo, tobacco, cotton and grain from nearer home, to 
be bartered for foreign imports and local manufactures. Out of the 
city flowed a great stream of traffic southward to tho ancient entrepot 
of Dholka where much fine cloth was woven by settlers who, 
according to a local story, had been driven by want from Kadhanpur. 
Here a small offshoot diverged into Kathiawar, but the mam current 
passed on to Cambay, whither were brought by sea from every part 
of the eastern world the luxuries demanded by a splendid court and 
a voluptuous nobility .2 

Before tho beginning of the sixteenth century the silks, brocades, 
and cotton cloths of Ahmedabad, generally bearing the name 
of Cambay their place of shipment, were in demand in every 
eastern market from Cairo to Pekin. The wild tribesman of the 
Malayan archipehago did not consider his freedom secured until 
he had stored up a pile of them, equal in height to himself, since that 
was the standard ransom of a captive in the frays in which ho was 
constantly engaged.^ On the coast of Africa they were exchanged 
for gold often at a hundred times their real value.^ ^ To Aden,^ 
says Barbosa, ^ come ships of Cambay so many and so large and 
with so much merchandize for transport to the Arabian, Abyssinian, 
and Egyptian markets that it is a terrible thing to think of so great 
an expenditure of cotton stuffs as they bring/ These goods with 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, 50. 

2 The Gujariit Moors are (1613) luxurious people who live well and spend much 
money. They are very well dressed and their women nchly decked out. Stanley’s 
Barbosa, 50. 

3 Stanley’s Barbosa, 200. ^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 5, 7. 
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some quantity of drugs, opium, wheat, indigo, and beads appear to 
have formed the staple exports, in exchange for which wero 
brought back copper, quicksilver, vermilion, and rose-water from 
Aden ; horses from Arabia j gold, ivory, amber, and wax from the 
east coast of Africa ; areca, cocoanuts, and pepper from Malabar, 
Ceylon and Pegu ; sugar and muslins from Bengal ; jewels and musk 
from Ava ; spices and China produce from the great emporium of 
Malacca. The early Portuguese accounts agree well with Barbosa, 
bearing ample testimony to the commercial predominance of the 
^ great kingdom of Cambay,^ -and its capital Ahmedabad. Its 
merchants were their keenest rivals ; its merchantmen their richest 
prizes. In the Moluccas, on the Malabar coast, and at the gold mines 
of Sofala,the Muhammadansubjects of 'the king of Gujarat’ were found 
glutting the markets with their goods, combining to force up the prices 
of country produce, and sometimes even stirring up the Native 
governments and populace to drive out the Europeans.^ This collision 
of interests gave the first shock to the trade of Ahmedabad. Not 
only did the Portuguese, whose commanding position was finally 
established by their success atDiu (1538), close the Red Sea against 
Muhammadan ships, but their supremacy at sea made even the Gulf 
of Cambay as unsafe to their rivals as in the days before the Gohel had 
been driven from Piram (1347). In vain did the Gogha sailors try to 
avoid Portuguese cruisers by keeping out to sea and passing on their 
way to Malacca and Sumatra through the Maldivo Islands to the 
south of Ceylon,* Their rich cargoes fell a prey to the European at 
every point, and in 1 531 Saldana, penetrating to Gogha itself, destroyed 
the town together with fifteen of the largest prows laden with 
spices.® More disastrous still was the decline of the power of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In the middle of the sixteenth century anarchy 
prevailed throughout the country ‘ and every species of injustice 
and oppression was introduced/^ 

The strong hand of Akbar promptly quelled, though he could 
not prevent, rebellions, restored security to property, and abolished 
transit duties on all articles in common use. About fifteen years 
after his conquest, the traveller Cmsar Frederick (1588) declares 
that, if he had not seen it, he could not have believed that the 
trade of Ahmedabad and Cambay was so great.® At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though public order was very loosely 
maintained, and, especially in the north of Gujarat, were 'large 
tracts full of thievish beastly men and savage beasts,’* two 
hundred carts richly laden with merchandize left the capital 
almost every ten days for export by sea.* In 1638 the traveller 
Mandelslo found great convenience of traflBc at Ahmedabad. Except 
in gunpowder, lead, and saltpetre, for which a licence was wanted, 
strangers were free to trade in any article. The only customs duty 


» Kerr’a Voyages, II. 410, 414, 575; VIII. 445. 

3 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 91. 

* Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 223. 4 Bird’s Mirit-i-Ahmadi, 303-406. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 86. 

6 Nicholas Ufflet m Kerr, VIII, 302. 

7 Kerr’s Voyages, YIIL 302, 
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WAS a cliarge of fifteen pence on every wagon, and the Vinias^ 
correspondents in all parts of Asia and even in Constantinople made 
exchange easy and advantageous.^ There was scarcely any nation or 
merchandize in all Asia not to be found in Ahmedabad.^ In 1666 
Thevenot found great exports of indigo, sugared and raw ginger, 
sugar, cumin, lac, myrobalans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre, and 
honey ; and besides supplies of cotton fabrics from Labor and Delhi, 
a great local manufacture of satins, velvets, taffetas, silks and cloth 
of gold and wool.^ 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century trade began to leave 
Ahmedabad. The head of the Cambay Gulf was silting up, and 
Surat near tho mouth of the Tapti, specially favoured as the 
vport for Mecca pilgrims and enriched by English and Dutch 
commerce, was drawing to itself the chief trade of tho province. 
This change Ahmedabad never recovered, and from that time till 
the establishment of British rule (1818) the trade of the district 
continued to decline. During this period scores of once prosperous 
villages, alike on the borders of Kathiawar^ and under the walls 
of Ahmedabad,^ were deserted. At a distance from the larger 
towns the trader was only tolerated by the Kolis on one side as a 
convenient agent for tho disposal of stolen property, and by the 
Girdsias on the other because he brought opium and cloth and paid 
blackmail. The trade routes were clogged by transit-duty stations, 
and exposed to the attacks of robber gangs, who roamed about 
with little check, save from a few military leaders who gave partial 
protection as a means of increasing their own consequence. Special 
importance as a trade-centre only drew upon a place special exactions. 
In Ahmedabad,^ the town duties m the best days of Muhammadan 
rule were fixed for Musalmans, at two and a half per cent on the 
value of the goods, and at five per cent for Hindus. These were 
constantly raised as the necessities of the rulers grew more pressing. 
They reached a climax, when, in 1755, tho Peshwa and the Gaikwar 
divided the city revenues between them. Bach Government collected 
its share by its own agents and kept constantly introducing 


1 Harris’ Travels, II. 114. 

2 But this traveller also repeatedly refers to tho dangerous state of the country and 
^Specially the groat roads owing to the excesses of the Kasbouts” (Rajputs) with whom 
the Imperial Governor was said to be in league. 

* Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 35. Of the articles mentioned, those for which Ahmedabad 
9eems at this time to have been specially famous, wore indigo, ginger, siigar,and silk carpets. 
The Sarkhej indigo was (1638) the best in the province (Mandelslo in JHarris, II. 126 and 
Tavernier (1680) m Harris, II 373) Ginger grow (1680) in greater quantity in Ahmedabad 
than in any part of Asia. ‘ ’Tis hardly to be imagined how much was transported candied 
into foreign ports’ (Tavernier, ditto). Of loaf sugar Tavernier says (ditto) ‘ they had the 
perfect art of refining it.’ He also in the same place mentions specially the silk carpets 
mixed with silver and gold. Of other fabrics Mandelslo speaks of a vast manufactory of 
Bilk and calicoes and of gold and silver brocades, though these were slighter and at 
the same time dearer than those from China. When be was in Ahmedabad a new kind 
of stuff, of silk and cotton with gold flowers, was invented and sold at a cost of five crowns 
the yard (Harris, II. 114). 

♦ Information by Bhagv4ndis NAthji, DesAi of Dhandhuka, 1802, Gov. 18th April 

1806. 


® Report on Daskroi by the Assistant Collector Mr. Williamson, Slst August 1819. 

* The details that follow have been obtained chiefly from reports by Mr. Dunlop, the 
first Collector of Ahmedabad, and from other papers in the Collector’s Records. 
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fresh exactions. A system of rates, intentionally complicated and kept 
secret, drove the merchant to purchase the aid of experts ormarphaUds, 
who, often in league with the managers, played their employers false. 
Manufactured silk before it left the city gates had already paid a 
full fourth of its selling value, and the average burden on other 
manufactured exports was estimated at twenty per cent. Not a 
bunch of plantains could bo sold except by farmers who had bought 
the right and who were able to charge what prices they chose. Upon 
every wretched bundle of firewood or basket of garden stuff, if its 
sale was not engrossed by monopolists, was levied a duty of fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent on entrance, a handful as the gate-keeper^s 
private douceur, and another handful to a minor farmer at every 
guard-room on its way to the market.^ Nor was it sufficient for the 
merchant to satisfy the demands of the Government. All or nearly 
all goods that entered the municipal weighing-yard, kotliay were 
set upon by the agents of favoured individuals or religious 
institutions who based their claims to exact small specified charges 
ostensibly upon the original consent of the traders themselves, but 
really on the support given to their claims by the Native 
Government The Nagarseth, or chief of the merchants, received an 
od-valorem fee of a quarter per cent ; a descendant of a former minister 
took f per cent, and under the name of religion twenty-five Hindu 
temples shared the spoil with forty Bhats, Vairagis, and other beggars.^ 
Indeed the sum total of these and similar levies was too high 
for practical collection, and it was a common practice for merchants to 
warehouse their goods at Kadi, Peth^pur, and other places close by 
and, by threatening to send them to some other market, to force the 
farmers to let them into the city at lower rates. Even with this 
alleviation, the burdens upon trade were too heavy to be borne. 
^ In this city,^ says Mr. Forbes in 1781, ^ commerce once met with 
every encouragement. It was the resort of merchants, artists, and 
travellers of every description. It now exhibits solitude, poverty, 
and desolation. Thirty-six years afterwards when Mr. Dunlop, 
the first British Collector, entered within the broken walls of the 
once magnificent capital, he found it ‘ a melancholy picture of 
ruins. 

Of the sea-borne trade by Cambay at the end of the eighteenth 


1 These officials were called Darvdns in Ahmedabad and Mirdds m Dholka. 

2 The number and claims of these recipients seem to have been varying and the British 
officers, after their occupation of the city, found some difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
truth According to a report by Mr Dunlop, dated 10th May 1821, twenty-two temples 
and thirty-four individuals were each entitled to a small charge under the head kotha 
consisting in almost every instance of from |o?. to lOJc? on eveiy £100 (Rs. 1000) worth of 
piece goods. Besides tins, be says, collections under the bead of aayar were claimed by 
thirty one templesand thirty -four individuals on molasses, cotton, gram, tobacco, and oil. 
Certain temples were allowed to pass every year free of duty for their own use specified 
quantities or merchandize. Thus the Shri R4mji temple enjoyed this privilege with 
respect to twelve bundles of betel leaf, 1 13 mawa of clarified butter, and 1300 of gold 
wire Similarly among the individuals some claimed the right of levying a small 
percentage on certain goods, and others the right of passing a certain quantity of clarified 
butter free of duty. 

® Forbes’ Op. Mem. III. 120. 

* Report to Government. December 1817. 
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century little or nothing remained except occasional shipments of 
salt, cotton, and other agricultural produce, from the western districts 
to the ports lower down the coast.i Left to herself Gogha fell a 
prey to successive adventurers, and even after she became nominally 
subject to the Peshwa, his administration in so remote a place was 
too weak to counteract the great local influence of the Raval of 
Bh^vnagar, who spared no pains to draw all the trade that still 
lingered on that side of the Gulf to his own newly-founded capital.^ 
Thus the workhouses of Gogha were deserted and its famous 
seamen had, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, become ^ only 
a shadow of what they once were/s 

With the present century a new era opened. On the Gth June 
1802 the Bombay Government having accepted the cession of a small 
estate at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, hoisted tlie British flag at 
its chief place, Dholera. About twenty years earlier, in consequence 
of the quarrels of its Girasia proprietors, Dholera had been nearly 
deserted At the time of transfer it consisted of about 300 houses 
inhabited by a few families ^ who in fear and trembling cultivated 
just enough to enable them to live/^ Its natural advantages were 
great. Its creek was broad and deep enough for native vessels of 
from 107 to 143 tons (300 to 400 khdndls). It was the most 
convenient outlet of a country which produced more wheat than its 
people could reap,^ and which has since become one of the chief 
cotton fields in India. Up to this time trade had been driven away 
by the lawless feuds of the Girasia lords, and by the jealous tactics 
of the Raval of Bhavnagar,^ whose position enabled him to command 
the creek. But it was confidently predicted that in the strong 
hands of the Company a port would speedily arise which would 
supplant Bhavnagar, as Bh«avnagar had supplanted Gogha. The 
fates, however, were at first unkind. The Bhavnagar chief, in order 
to checkmate the action of the Girasias in placing themselves under 
British protection, opened a rival port on the adjacent creek of 
Sindrai,'^ and by means of a low scale of duties succeeded in attracting 
the chief share of the harvests of Dhandhuka and Ranpur. Further, 
in 1806, a discontented Girasia faction sot fire to the now settlement 
and completely gutted every dwelling and workshop. Two years 
later, confidence was again shaken by an attack on the neigh- 
bouring village of Bhavnagar, the merchants declaring that unless 
they were better protected they would take their cotton to some 
other port. The lawless state of the interior was a still greater bar 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 87 and Hove’s Tours, Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 49, 67 and 84. 

8 Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, 1st June 1806 and 26th September 

1806. 

* Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, 1st J une 1806 and 26th September 

1806. 

* Sir Miguel de Souza (1802) to Government on the proposed cession of Dholera. 
A few years later another officer wrote, * Dholera is so well suited by nature for landing 
and loading merchandize that it cannot be improved by art. The heaviest goods are 
taken by carts withm a few yards of the vessels and hoisted on board from a bank,’ (Lieut.. 
BaHantme to Mr. Diggle, 8th July 1808), 

® Mr. Byrom Rowles, 27th March 1806. 

® Mr. Holford, Resident at Cambay to Government, 1802, 

7 Sir M. De Souza to Major Walker..22nd June 1805, 
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to trade. Besides the Imperial customs-houses, there was, within the 
limits of each petty Girasia^s estate, a post for the collection of fees 
or chila vera^ so that every cart of goods had to pay its way to 
the sea coast almost from village to village. Including the terminal 
town-dues a consignment of merchandize was mulcted on the sixteen 
miles from Dhandhuka at four different places ; on the thirty-two miles 
from Limbdi at five by one route and at seven by another ; on the 
thirty -eight miles from Dholka at eight by one route and at ten by the 
other. To these was added the fear of the Kathis, who had assumed 
a roving plunder-commission with such effect that, out of the Dholera 
dues, one-third was, under tho sanction of the Company, paid to the 
chief of Jasdan for passports or policies of insurance against the 
attacks of his clansmen.^ In spite of these hostile influences the 
Company's strong rule insured the gradual progress of the infant 
settlement. In 1810 their commercial agent at Surat began to buy 
and ship at Dholera part of his annual cotton investment ; and in 
1813 the increase of trade was most satisfactory. 

The vexatious inland imposts above mentioned were forbidden by 
proclamation in 1817, and the same year also saw the cession of 
the city of Ahmedabad and the complete establishment of British 
supremacy throughout tho district. From this time, begins an era 
of commercial activity varied in character and degree, but on the 
whole progressive.^ At Dholera, the chief centre of trade, the 
customs revenue amounted in 1819 to £6000 (Rs. 60,000).^ At 
the same time several dangers threatened the prosperity of the port. 
The river Bhadhar, whose stream formerly scoured tho creek, forsook 
its course in 1812, and thus probably hastened the accumulation of 
silt which, by 1817, had so advanced, that navigation became so 
unsafe as to deter underwriters from accepting risks. Attention 
was in consequence directed to Bavlifoi a village about fifteen miles 
south of Dholera. There the anchorage was found to be ‘perfectly 
safe for the largest ship,^ and though the swampy nature of the 
ground prevented carts from reaching it till January, the drawback 
mattered little as it was after that month that the quicksands in the 
Dholera creek, and tho bore at its mouth became most perilous. 
Accordingly, though with strong injunctions that trade should by no 
means bo forced to it, Bavliari was established as a public port on 
the 1st February 1823. Thenow port was a success. In May 1823 its 
customs collections amounted to £138 (Rs. 4380), and in the same 
month four years later to £1189 (Rs. 11,890). Then the trade was 
nearly equally divided between it and the older port, Dholera 
getting the lion^s share during the early part of tho season when the 


1 This was commuted in 1817 into a fixed payment equal to the average of the past 
receipts Other chiefs besides Jasdan received regular contributions from the merchants. 
Mr Higgle estimated that m the Dholera sub-division alone £1900 (Rs, 19,000) a year 
were paid by the traders to petty chiefs nominally for protection, really for forbearance. 

2 The statements of external and internal commerce for 18)9-20 forwarded by the 
Collector to the Reporter General on Commerce m Bombay show an increase in im parti 
of £121,514 (Rs. 12, 15,140) and a decrease in exports of £18,982 (Rs. 1,89,820) on 
the previous year. The decrease in exports was owing to the failure of tho Ootton 
crop 

^ Mr, Dunlop to Government, 10th May 1820. 
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ro&d to Bdvlidri was closed, and Bavliari being almost the only 
resort of shipping in the later months when the prevailing south- 
west winds made the anchorage in the estuary of the Bhadhar 
impracticable. At the same time Dholera continued the common 
emporium. There building went on apace while not a single 
individual moved to Bavliari.*^ 

Dholera was at this time the terminus of a line of traffic that 
stretched as far north as P£li, the great Marwar trade centre. An 
incidental consequence of this was the first advance of Viramgam 
towards commercial importance. That place had hitherto been an 
ordinary market town^ in the centre of a country harassed by 
predatory Kolis, and in spite of its natural fertility not producing 
grain enough for its own support.® It was now to reap the benefit of 
a strong rule. A Maratha Galdlpntti or HoIi red powdertax was applied 
to repairing the walls, and a timely use of force restored to order 
the robbers of the Chuval. The result of these measures was soon 
apparent. Situated at the meeting of now unmolested high-roads 
from Eajputana, from Jhalavdd, from Ahmedabad, and from the three 
seaports of Dholera, Bhavnagar and Gogha, Viramgam became a 
rendezvous for droves of camels laden with silks, clarified butter, 
raw sugar, and dyes from the warehouses of Visnagar and Radhanpur 
and for carts bringing dry goods from Cutch, and grain from 
the fertile district of Patan. Some of these commodities, such as 
rice, went to Jhalavad, and some, such as wheat, to Ahmedabad, but 
the bulk passed on to the sea coast, especially to Dholera, the 
carriers returning with dry goods, timber, metal, European cloth 
and other foreign wares, or with salt from the pans of Patri and 
Jhinjhuvada. 

Nor did the revival of commerce fail to reach tho capital 
of the district. In 1818, at the time of its transfer, cesses on 
trades and necessaries of life wore abolished and duties reduced 
from 15 to 2 1 per cent. The result of this change was to stir up a 
spirit of the greatest commercial activity.^ The great northern route 
into Hindustan was once more regularly traversed by Vanjaras and 
Ch6ran bullocks and Sindhi and Rajput camels. Long droves of 
these animals laden with dyed cloth, opium, sugar, grain, oilseeds 
and dyes streamed down once more over the hills of Dungarpur into 
the plain of Gujarat and on into Kathiawar, returning with salt, 
tobacco, and sea-borne produce. In two years the population 
of the city considerably increased, the import of raw silk rose from 
11 to 37 tons (300 - 1000 Indian mans), the value of imported cloth 
from about £1300 to £2500 (Rs. 1 3,000- Rs. 25,000), and the total 
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1 Collector of Sea Customs to Government, 10th June 1829. 

2 The Collector reports to Government on 12th May 1824 that * ViramgArn being a 
small town with scarcely a single manufacture and but a limited trade its pecuniary 
transactions are very limited. Hinidis beyond four or five thousand rupees are not 
procurable and only one or two persons will give them for that sum and those not on 
their own account ^ Mr, Dunlop to Resident at Baroda, 27th April 1818. 

» Bom. Gov. Sel. XI. 73. 

♦ Many traders and craftsmen who had quitted the place returned, and though 
many of the military class left to seek employment elsewhere the population inoreaaed 
considerably. Mr. Dunlop. 1820. 
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value of the trade was increased by £125,000 (Rs, 12,50,000). Lr 
the following years this advance was not kept up. The great 
stimulus to general trade given by the reduction of dues had passed 
off, and the leading merchants suffered severely from the failure of 
their opium speculations.^ The value of exports fell from £281,777 
(Rs. 28,17,770) in the three years ending 1823, to £199,027 
(Rs. 19,90,270) in the three years ending 1826, and the value of 
imports from £405,557 to £310,257 (Rs. 40,55,570 -Rs. 31,02,570). 
The next three years saw a marked revival of trade in exports from 
£199,027 to £260,289 (Rs. 19,90,270 -Rs. 26,02,890) and in imports 
from £310,257 to £409,780 (Rs. 31,02,570-Rs. 40,97,800).2 In these 
later years full harvests added to the great spread of tillage flooded 
the markets with field produce and prices fell rapidly. The 
Ahmedabad demand was of the greatest value to the country round.® 

‘ We live upon the city’ was a common expression among the villagers. 

The following statement shows in detail the value of the chief 
imports and exports in the nine years ending 1829 : 


Ahmedahad City Trade, 1821-1820, 


AaTICLKtt. 

1821-1823. 

1824-1826. 

1827-1829 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 


& 

£ 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

Grain 

115,953 

19,228 

10^,363 

13,3<)5 

120,263 

12,668 

Clarified butter . 

52,297 

20,114 

48,926 

9939 

63,747 

16,435 

Molasbcs 

23,439 

10,637 

18,441 

7581 

24,976 

8063 

Tobacco 

58,526 

56,1 55 

17,238 

15,761 

25,188 

23,186 

Silk 

79,692 

1131 

60,498 


77,984 


Cochineal 

9294 

1500 

16,066 

40 

30,108 


Iron 

1952 

409 

2365 

512 

2971 

261 

Copper 

4836 

3399 

49^6 

288 

3372 

1864 

Cotton 

24,419 

12,702 

10,778 

4601 

11,743 

6492 

Thread 

6522 

890 

7714 

376 

19,601 

626 

Cloth 

80,628 

155,052 

24,043 

146,544 

29,829 

191,886 

Total 

406,557 

281,777 

310,257 

199,037 

409,780 

260,289 


In two respects this statement tells unfairly against the trade of 
the later years. The returns for the early years include a larg€ 
item (£14^548) on account of opium, a trade soon after put a stoj 
to by Government, and the apparent decline under other heads 
was, to a great extent, a fall in value and not in amount. Undei 
imports, the most noticeable point is the increase in molasses^ 
cochineal, and thread. Both in molasses and cochineal, as their values 
had fallen about one-third, the rise in quantity was much greater thar 
appears in the table. Under exports, the chief point of interesl 
was the increase in the export of cloth from £155,652 (Rs. 15,56,520] 
in the first three years to £191,835 (Rs. 19,18,350) in the last 
On the whole, the trade of Ahmedabad was in 1828 very 


1 The Ahmedabad opium trade began in 1819. One Karamsi Dungarsi of Fdlanpui 
as the first to engage in it on a large scale. Bom. Gov. 8el. V. 88. 

2 Writing m 1825 the Collector, Mr. Crawford, complains that the trade o 
hmedabad had not increased to the degree anticipated by Mr. Dunlop. Tin 
ipression was, in his opinion, due to the gambling that resulted from the dctitioui 
irrency called drd (see p. 73). 

f Mr. Dunlop’s Eeport to Government 251, 20th January 1830. 
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prosperous. But in the two following years (1829-1830) the 
agricultural distress caused by the ruinous fall in produce prices 
affected the trade of the city ; and in 1830, Sir John Malcolm 
complained that Ahmedabad had not improved so much as might 
have been expected. 

Generally, it may be said with respect to the state of affairs in 
1830, that communications were still as bad as they could be, 
irksome land customs yet existed, and the great mass of the 
people remained absolutely untouched by the spirit of enterprize. 
So restricted was the intercourse of tho district with the outer 
world, that in 1828-29 and 1829-30 great leniency in collecting the 
revenue was found to be necessary, because over-abundant harvest 
had so cheapened all kinds of gram as to cause the ryots difficulty 
in disposing of their crops. On the other hand, security of person 
and property had encouraged in the trading and carrying castes an 
activity which has since continued in ever- widening circles. Gogha 
still lay overshadowed by Bhavnagar ; Cambay, the ancient port of 
the capital, was almost effaced by Dholera ; but every other town 
and considerable village in the district had taken a bound in 
prosperity which promised the happiest results. 

During the next twenty years (1831-1850), these promises were 
more or less fulfilled everywhere, except m tho cities of Dholka 
and Ahmedabad. Of tho former it is sufficient to say that its 
position on the high road to Cambay no longer made it of 
consequence, and that it was weighted by an unwholesome climate 
and by an indolent Muhammadan population. Of Ahmedabad it 
may be said that the city was always more indebted to the Court 
and army, of which it was the head-quarters, than to its natural 
advantages. It was not, like Pah, the natural rallying point of a 
large inland country; it was not on any great Imperial route; it was 
consecrated by no religious traditions attractive to the Hindu 
trading classes ; its river was impracticable, down to the very 
mouth, for the smallest ship ; and even in the palmiest days its port 
was an incommodious roadstead fifty-two miles away. When we 
also consider that its brocade and silk manufactures were severely 
affected by the depression of Native Courts who were the chief 
customers, and that its lower classes of textile fabrics were from the 
first outrivalled by imports from Europe, we may easily understand 
how the once splendid commerce of the city, instead of returning to 
its old centre, became diffused among smaller outlying towns. 

In the north-west Viramgam had in 1835 become the most thriving 
town in the district. Since 1 826 very considerable improvement 
had taken place. Population had increased and a surprising 
number of substantial and very neat houses had sprung up.^ In 
the east rapid progress was made. Between 1826 and 1848 the 
number of houses in Parantij rose from 1685 to 3082, and in Modasa 
from 1257 to 1572.^ And there is reason to believe that other small 
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1 Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers 148, 30. 
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trade centres had similarly progressed, though no statistics with 
respect to them are at hand. In the south-west, continued silting in 
the old estuary of the Bhadhar caused several changes of position in the 
Dholera port. In 1850 it was fixed at Khun, and with the assistance 
of Bavliari the trade of the port maintained its prosperity.^ In 
1832 it was yielding an average yearly customs revenue of £8000 
(Rs. 80,000). In the thirteen years ending 1846 cotton exports, 
though with great fluctuations, had risen from 27,716 tons in the 
five years ending 1838 to 51,750 tons in the five years ending 
1846.2 In 1848 Dholera numbered 6807 inhabitants, and most of 
the trade of the country to tho northward passed through it on the 
way to Khun or to Bavliari. Some substantial houses were being 
built, and one or two handsome temples were nearly finished.^ 

The most notable feature of this period (1831-1850) was the 
temporary revival of the trade of Gogha. In the early part of the 
century efforts were from time to time made to attract trade to 
Gogha.^ One chief obstacle to the success of this plan was the 
Bhavnagar chief^s claim to share in its customs revenue. In 1818 
this was commuted on the basis of an average of past receipts. Ten 
years later the place had made considerable progress. Out of a 
fund established by themselves the people, stimulated by the 
example of Viramgam, proposed to rebuild their ruined town walls, 
and in this, chiefly from the active support of Mr. H. Borradaile the 
Collector of Customs, they succeeded. About 1833 the port began 
to grow into favour for the shipment of opium brought from Malwa 
by Lunavada and Kapadvanj ^ In that year 317 boxes valued at 
£31,700 (Rs. 3,17>000) were exported, and the amount rose till 
the average of the four years ending 1846 was no less than 1399 
boxes,^ valued at £139,900 (Rs. 13,99,000). Its cotton trade had 
also considerably increased, tho average Gogha exports for the 
thirteen years ending 1846 being 1760 tons compared with 2815 
from Bhavnagar.^ A number of Marvadi merchants established 


1 About this tune an attempt was made to establish a port at Moti Boru, at the 
mouth of the Sdbarmati But this, though wide, was choked with sandbanks and the 
experiment failed. Bom Gov Sel. V. 20. 

2 The details are; 1834, 1109 tons; 1835, 7670 tons; 1836, 7161 tons; 1837, 
9175 tons ; 1838, 2541 tons ; 1839, 44,079 tons ; 1840, 12,236 tons ;1841, 7152 tons ; 
1842, 10,612 tons ; 1843, 12,400 tons ; 1844, 10,039 tons ; 1845, 5920 tons ; and 1846. 
12,779 tons Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 84. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 67. 

4 Government’s letter to Collector, 18th July 1806. Mr. Secretary Newnham to 
Mr Bowles, Collector of Kaira, dated 11th August 1812. 

® Collector’s Beport, 15th December 1834. 

® Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 83. 

^ The folio wmg comparative statement shows the yearly cotton trade of the rival 
ports ; 

Gogha and Bhdvnagar Cotton Exports^ 18SU~18U6. 


Ybar. 

Gogha. 

Bhdv- 

uagar 

Year. 

Gogha. 

Bhdv- 

nagar. 

Year. 

Gogha. 

Bhdv- 

nagar. 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons* 

1834 . 

424 

1170 

1839 . 

1676 

1966 

1844 .. 

2288 

4160 

1885 

1337 

1 3969 

1840 . 

2609 

1427 

1846 . 

871 

1009 

1836 .. 

1662 

! 1675 

1841 . 

2271 

3061 

1846 . 

1822 

6142 

1837 

2362 

4690 

184i . 

2939 

3723 




1838 

88 

179 

1843 

3081 

4439 

1 
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agencies in tlie town, and carried on considerable traffic between it and Chapter VI 
Pali in opium. Cashmere shawls, wool, and other goods. The value Tr^e. 
of shawls exported was in 1839 estimated at £14,597 (Rs. 1,45,970) 
and in 1846 at £102,499 (Rs. 10,24,990). Exclusive of opium, the 
average yearly value of the whole trade of the port was, in the 
five years ending 1830, £148,290 (Rs. 14,82,900), and £441,034 
(Rs. 44,10,340) in the five years ending 1847. This gleam of 
prosperity soon, however, began to fade away in favour of Bhavnagar. 

Later on, the opening of the railway in 1864 drew the Pali traffic 
to Ahmedabad, and since then the total value of the Gogha trade 
has been falling. The annual average value of the trade for the 
five years ending 1871-72 was £159,310 (Rs. 15,93,100) against 
£111,846 (Rs. 11,18,460) for the five years ending 1877-78.^ 

Between 1851 and 1864 the great increase in the demand for 185M870. 
agricultural produce and the rise in prices that set in about 1857, 
caused a rapid development of trade, and during the years of the 
American war (1862-1864) the trading classes shared largely in the 
riches that found their way into the district. But the cause of this 
increase of wealth was so exceptional, and so largo a portion of it 
was lost in foolish and ruinous speculation, that but for the opening 
of railway communications in 1 864, the district might have gone 
back very much to its old condition. 

In 1864 the opening of the Bombay and Baroda Railway as far ns 
Ahmedabad caused two great changes in tlio district trade. It took 
away much of the produce of the rich Kaira lands that formerly 
found its way to the Ahmedabad ports, and it replaced Ahmedabad 
in the position of a leading centre of trade. liesidcs Ahmedabad 
the portion of the lino within the limits of the district contained only 
the Barejadi station. Between 1 868, when returns are first available, 
and 1871, when a branch was opened westwards from Ahmedabad, 
the traffic at the two stations shows a steady increase, at Ahmedabad, 
in passengers from 273,676 to 357,046 and in goods from 51,691 
to 63,379 tons, and at Barejadi, in passengers from 13,968 to 
17,815; in goods a slight decrease from 289 to 267 tons. No 
returns are availablo to show how much of this trade formerly 
went by road to Cambay and the Broach ports. But the following 


1 The details are, average for the live years endiii" 1871-72, £1 59,310 ; lcS73-74, £92,49G; 
1874-75, £99,752; 1875-70, £157,823; 1870-77, £127, 9()2 ; and 1877-78, £81,196. 
lu reading the above ligiires, it must be borne in mind that tliough not comiilcted 
to Ahmedabad until 1804, for several years previously, by the opening of successive 
sections, the railway had been giadiially coining into contact with the trade of tlie 
district. The railway classification of commodities does not corrcsiiond with the customs 
returns. But the following items may be found useful for puriioscs of comparison : 


Ahmedabad Ttade by Hail, JSftS-lSTO 


Articlbs. 


Imports 


Exports. 


1868. 

1869 

1870. 1868 

1869 ' 

1870. 


£ 


£ £. 

£ 

£. 

Yarn 

821 

700 

1030 



OlArillod butter . 

01 

CIO 

387 1G8 

80 

133 

and grain 

1365 

6603 

5103 


* 

Stl^r 

6422 

7444 

C910 

, 


MolasBoa 

9714 

12,860 

16,236 



Cotton 

16,824 

28,200 

83,405 



B 187—13 
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statement shows that at Dholera, leaving out tno years of the 
American war, during the first seasons after the opening of the 
railway (1862-1864), a fall in imports was more than balanced by a 
rise in exports.^ 

Dliolera Trade, 1S54-1S70. 


Ybar, 

Imports 

Exports. 

Total 

Yfar 

Imports 

Exports 

Total. 


£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 


1864 .. 

533,694 

441,975 

975,669 

1865 

727.716 

2,011,020 

2,788,786 

1855 . 

571,343 

837,495 

1,408,838 

1866 

343,572 

949,601 

1,298,178 

1860 

726,714 

878,506 

1,605,220 

1867 .. 1 

362,263 

1,219,843 

1,682,106 

1861 .. 

723,220 

644,295 

1,367,515 

1868 

431,945 

1,064,058 

1,496,003 

1862 .. 

1,082,988 

2.378.665 

8,461,653 

1869 

376,120 

1,262,942 

1,629,068 

1863... 

978,683 

8,804,643 

4,783,326 

1870 

407,474 

1,299,883 

1,707,857 

1864 

788,640 

2,412,138 

3,200,784 






The following analysis shows the changes that have taken place 
from year to year in the chief articles of trade at Dholera : 

Dhokra Trade, 1S64'1S70. 


Articles 

Imports 

1864*55. 

1855-56. 

1860-61 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1868-64. 


£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 



Raw silk 

14,775 

28,200 

4467 

9623 

4712 

185 

Yam 

39,138 

36,677 

80,121 

56,720 

83,615 

4467 

Ivory 

10,854 

10,769 

9570 

13,883 

16,500 

rm 

Clarified butter 

... . 



, , 

• •t 


Grain 

t« * 

, , 

690 

1241 

1321 

74,141 

Cocoanuts ... 

8446 

12,159 

15,623 

17,910 

13,130 

12,863 

Dates 

1307 

7231 

8177 

23,406 

22,761 

40,662 

Biigarcandy 

1828 

7014 

10,816 

9956 

9644 

18,904 

Sugar 

71,602 

40,163 

85,235 

76,933 

78,185 

110,196 

Metal ... 

30,063 

26,685 

80,920 i 

96,221 

96,134 

86,847 

Boeds 

366 



.. .. 



Cotton 

.. . . 








...... . 


Articles. 

Imports — continued. 

1864-65. 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


Raw silk 

105 

132 


... 




6im •*# • 

7988 

4454 

tft 

1607 

2432 

1631 

1868 

Ivory 

11,548 

6285 

2628 

8640 

8230 

774 

144 

Clarified butter ... 

392 

40 


457 

188 

678 

Gram 

42,610 

18,735 

11,643 

28,469 

66,369 

106,308 

90,806 

Cocoanuts .. 

23,644 

19,687 

40,790 

20,699 

21,884 

14,808 

12,700 

]Dates ... ... . 

22,889 

87.242 

19,689 

31,709 

16,064 

21,229 

2067 

Bugarcandy 

12,122 

13,742 

9509 

9264 

12,831 

10,569 

9679 

Sugar 

130,620 

167, .666 

61,731 

60,109 

67,276 

68,643 

78,381 

Aletal ... ... . • 

Beeds 

89,421 

66,301 

5885 ; 

76,435 

51,994 

82,696 

28,78^ 

Cotton 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


I Gogha ia left out, as it is virtually a Kdthi&w^ port. Besides, against its losset, 
Bh^vnagar gains may fairly be sot off. 
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Dhokra Trade^ 7554--?576^--contiiiuod. 


Articlbs. 

Exports. 

1864-55 

1856-56. 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-68. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 



£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

Raw silk ... .„ 

Yarn 

Ivory 

Clarified butter 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• • 

... 

26,344 

39, *276 

lilm 

11,967 

*6366 

’ 6661 

1*4*364 

Grain 

13,375 

44,077 

4826 

4293 

3444 

6364 

Cocoanuts 







Dates 

Sugarcandy 

Sugar 

... 


... 

i r.*. 

... 



... 

Motal 

Seeds 

*2156 

*4668 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Qotton 

824,648 

640,667 

753a32 

639,979 

2,358,181 

3,770,410 

2, .381, 925 


Articles. 




Exports— continued. 




1865-60. 

1860-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Raw silk 


£. 



£. 



Yarn 

Ivory 

Claritled butter ... 



• • 

. . . 

. . . 

• • 

• 


’ 1368 

’*1465 

**’ 643 


’*’ 695 

* 1608 

Gram 

... 

1578 

7128 

9390 

1644 

Coooanuts... 


40 

«. .. 


... . 

... 

.. . 

Dates 



. 

... . 

. .. 

. .. 

. . .. 

Sugarcandy 

. . 

, , 

. ... 



. 





Sugar 

... 

... .. 



•*. .. 



• 

Metal 



... . 

. . 

. 


. . 

Seeds (Eai>eseod) 
Ootton 

... 

18,725 

936,383 

1,199,1*42 

1,059,111 

1,248,393 

1,2*96,983 


These figures show three chief changes : first, the more valuable 
r^W materials for manufacture in Ahmedabad have almost entirely 
abandoned the sea route. Second, Dholera instead of exporting 
tas begun to import grain. For this change there are two reasons. 
The field produce of the rich Kaira lands, formerly brought to 
Dholera for consumption and shipment, now goes by rail, and near 
Dholera grain and pasture have to a great extent been replaced by 
C 5 otton. Third, cocoanuts, dates, sugar, and metal, the luxuries of 
the lower and cultivating classes, show on tho average an unmistake- 
stble increase. Besides this, it is worthy of note that, excluding the 
special American war seasons, there has been a steady development 
in the exports of cotton, and that in 1865-60 occurs the first record 
of the export of rapeseed, a branch of trade which has since passed 
bo the railway and assumed largo dimensions. 

The last period of the trade history of the district is the seven years 
3 nding 1877. The chief feature of this period is the construction 
of a branch line of railway running west from Ahmedabad, For 
seven years Ahmedabad continued to be the terminus of tho railway, 
[n 1870 an extension was carried three miles west to Sabarmati station 
on tho right bank of the river, from that in May 1871 fifteen miles 
bo Sanand, then in November 1871 twenty-three miles to Viramgdm, 
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and in May 1872 forty miles to Wadhwan. In 1873 abranch twenty- 
three miles long was continued from ViramgAm north-west to Pdtri 
and the Kharaghoda salt works. There are at present (1878) ninety- 
three miles of railroad within the limits of the Ahmedabad district, 
provided with thirteen stations. The following statement shows, 
for the seven years ending 1877, the passenger and goods trafl&c at 
each station in the district : 

Ahmedabad Radivay Traffic, 1S7U1S77, 


Station. 

Distance 
in milc3 
from 
Bombay 

1871 

1872. 

1873- 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers 

Goods. 

Passen- 

geis. 

Goods. 

BArejadi 

29R' 


17,815 

Tons 

267 

10,314. 

Tons 

657 

10,284 

Tons. 

324 

Ahmedabad 

d09i 

1 

357,0 1() 

G3,370 

466,045 

69,430 

4,75, H29 

67,262 

SAbarmati 

312. 


633b 

5505 

7797 

1322 

6221 

2073 

AmbliUoad . 

310 


1110 

1.37 

4073 

43 

4337 

262 

S{\naud 

327 


21,088 

4233 

36,500 

471 

34,109 

686 

Chfi^rodi 

331 


689 

11 

9396 

191 

9521 

217 

Jakhviida 


493 


11,590 

107 

10,275 

107 

Viraingdm 

3493 

7717 

2529 

115,091 

24,563 

133,714 

21,442 

PAln 

36S 



, 

30^1 

194 

liranch | Khdrdghoda 
Subli Road . 

372i 

3591 


... 

’4764 

’ *123 

12,377 

4019 

6037 

1449 

12,930 

800 

Lildpiir 

3C8i 



0109 

172 

13,221 

290 

Total 

• 


412,391 

70,061 

081,039 

87,009 

729,664 

97,406 


Station 

1874. 

1875 

187C 

1877. 

Passen- 

gers 

Goods 

Passen- 

gers 

Goods. 

Pa'^sen- 

gors. 

Goods 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods* 

Barcjadl 

Ahmedabad , 

Sibarraati 

A'mbliRoad . 

Sanand 

Chltdrodi 

JaklivAda 

Viramg4m 

P.ilrt 

Branch | KtUfighoda 
SAbll Koad . . 

Lildpur ... 

16,435 

477,403 

6605 

4305 

33,852 

9071 

10,190 

126,411 

8338 

26,178 

9929 

6772 

11,746 

Tons 

816 

60,970 

2113 

182 

987 

81 

207 

21,413 

392 

2749 

23,881 

109 

46C 

15,973 
409 ,.591 
9327 
4698 
36, .545 
9G37 
9389 
128,251 
9047 
33,370 
11,613 
5377 
11,114 

Tons. 

367 

70,519 

4830 

309 

1380 

586 

1217 

35,547 

048 

2652 

25,337 

128 

1 228 

18,890 
503,50.5 
10, .509 
6027 
38,661 
10,571 
10,227 
136,033 
11,677 
36,305 
11,856 
7336 
14,299 

Tons. 

062 
73. m 
7636 
602 
0971 
802 
•240 
66,079 
967 
7206 
28,457 
138 
281 

18,797 

504,786 

0784 

7174 

50,304 

14,836 

11,704 

174,502 

18,182 

49,437 

12,006 

9646 

16,013 

Tons 

471 

82,314 

4861 

627 

8185 

1087 

199 

67,385 

682 

10,801 

83,715 

261 

299 

Total 

746,796 

114,097 

754,206 

143,771 

814,958 

183,238 

892,180 

205,877 


The extension of the railway westwards has affected the sea trade 
more than the opening of the main line from Bombay. Viramgdm 
as become a local trade centre of some importance, competing 
directly with the sea route through Dholera. This competition 
together with some causes mentioned later on, has, as the following 
statement s^ws, reduced the value of the Dholera trade from 
il,583,o79 (Rs. 1,68,35,790) in 1871 to £586,591 (Rs. 58,65,910) in 
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1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Imports ... 
Exports .. 

B 

345,684 

1,237,895 

213,806 

606,315 

&. 

184,315 

085,069 

£. 

192,183 

777,172 

200,003 

484,548 

£ 

170,661 

394,542 

£. 

196,368 

300,223 

Total ... 

1,583,579 

820, 121 

869,384 

969,355 

684,611 

505,203 

586,591 


The following statement shows in tabular form the fluctuations 
in the chief articles of trade carried from and to the different 
stations of the Ahmcdabad district : 


Ahmedahad Railway, Goods, * 1808, 1873 and 1877. 


Articles. 

1808. 

1873. 

1877, 

Outwai d 

Inward. 

Outward 

Inward, 

Outward 

Inward. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cotton, full pressed 

10,126 

76 

16 


378 

142 

Cotton, half -pressed 

’ * 47 


6365 

.372 

69 J 6 

280 

Cotton seed 

783 

85 

983 

203 

2468 

Fruit . ... 

296 

2276 

noy 

3802 

1884 

4857 

Gram and sexsd .. 

3G47 

5004 

13,981 

3334 

66,083 

16,689 

Illdea 



345 

93 

2b5 

707 

Metal 

170 

2329 

363 

1676 

408 

4629 

Mahuda (Bassia latifolia) 

22 IJ 

li7 

1575 

1 

670 

84 

Oil 

50 

50 

154 

135 

851 

179 

Opium . . 

Piece goods, Country .. 

Piece goods, Europe 

150 

, 

917 


79.5 


446 

2007 

838 

2262 

715 

1042 

2660 

364 

Salt 

0 


1 15,826 

3581 

31,208 

8086 

Bugnr and molasses 

14 

*9275 

426 

12,910 

511 

n,573 

Sundries 

2178 

5186 

0248 

11,606 

8742 

16,871 

Timber ... ... 

34 

3442 

406 

4150 

960 

11,009 

Tobacco ... 

2 

163 

49 

608 

178 

1050 

Twist, Country 

2J 

374 

174 

310 

78 

278 

Twist, Europe 

.. 

... 

. 

... 

. 

45 

Wool 

979 

3 

1866 

9 

2027 

27 

Total 

20,385 

31,595 

50,863 

46,662 

123,379 

81,998 


The details for the Ahmcdabad station show an increase in the 
total number of passengers from 273,670 in 1868 to 504,786 in 1877, 
and in the quantity of goods from 51,691 tons in 1808 to 82,314 
tons in 1877. The chief articles of export were cotton, grain, seed, 
hides, metal, mcihuda, Bassia latifolia, oil, wool, and opium, and of 
imports salt, timber, and tobacco. The Viramgam station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 133,714 in 1873 to 
174,502 in 1877 ; goods traffic shows an increase from 21,442 tons 
in 1873 to 67,385 tons in 1877. The chief articles of export were 
cotton, grain, hides, metal, oil, wool, and of imports molasses, timber, 
tobacco, and salt. The details of the Sanand station show an 
increase in the total number of passengers from 34,169 in 1873 to 
50,304 in 1877 and in the quantity of goods from 586 tons in 1873 
to 3185 tons in 1877. The details of the Sabarmati station show 
an increase in the quantity of articles exported from 1966 tons in 


^ 1 lu 18C3 ouly two stations, Ahmcdabad and £&rcjadi, wore oponod lor traffic. 
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1873 to 4265 tons in 1877. Tho chief articles of export are wool 
and grain. Tho Jhund station returns show that passenger traffic 
has increased from 3644 in 1873 to 13^232 in 1877 and goods from 
194 tons in 1873 to 682 tons in 1877. Tho Patri station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 12,377 in 1873 to 
49,437 in 1877 and goods from 1449 tons in 1873 to 10,301 tons in 
1877. Tho exports are cotton and grain j the imports molasses, 
timber, and tobacco. Tho details for the Khdraghoda station show 
an increase in the number of passengers from 4019 in 1873 to 12,006 
in 1877, and in the quantity of goods from 12,930 tons in 1873 to 
33,715 tons in 1877. Tho principal article of export is salt. 

Tho chief changes in the district trade by rail and by boats may 
bo thus summarised 

The imports are sugar, piece goods, timber, metal, grain, cocoanuts, 
and molasses. Of these, timber and metal show a rise, and piece 
goods, grain, molasses, sugar, and cocoanuts a fall. The timber, 
brought chiefly by sea, rises by rail from £3809 to £8615, and by sea 
from £17,751 to £20,072 ; metal, also brought chiefly by sea, rises, 
by rail from £3983 to £10,148, and by sea from £16,991 to £18,363. 
Of the declining articles, grain has fallen by rail from £11,632 to 
£4688, and by sea from £46,291 to £14,935; piece goods, though 
by rail they have risen from £9968 to £12,727, have by sea fallen 
from £52,112 to £20,089 ; molasses, brought entirely by rail, have 
fallen from £24,722 to £15,734 ; sugar has fallen, by rail from 
£7917 to £6414, and by sea from £52,680 to £27,526 ; and cocoanuts, 
though by rail they have risen to £1753, have by sea fallen from 
£26,787 to £17,183. In order of importance tho imports were in 
1877, sugar £33,940; piece goods £32,816; timber £28,687 ; metal 
£28,511 ; grain £19,623 ; cocoanuts £18,936, and molasses £15,734. 
The exports are cotton, seeds, and grain. Of these seeds and grain 
show an increase and cotton a decrease. Seeds, carried entirely 
by rail, have risen from £2461 to £47,600, and grain has risen, by 
rail from £4067 to £26,215, and by sea from £148 to £5251. Cotton 
has fallen, by rail from £62,703 to £46,129, and by sea from 
£1,234,919 to £386,540. Arranged in order of importance, in 18^7 
cotton comes first with £432,669, seeds next with £47,600, and 
grain third with £31,466. 

Of the cotton trade in 1877-78 tho following are tho chief details. 
Of 30,241 the total number of bales, 20,409 or 67’48 per cent went 
by boat and 9832 or 32*5 per cent by rail. Of late cotton merchants, 
both Europeans and Bombay natives, have begun to buy direct from 
the growers. But the usual practice is to buy either from a largo 
dealer or from small middlemen who have bought from the grower. 
There were in 1877-78, 369 gins^ worked by steam power; these 
were said to have been introduced about fifteen years ago (1863-64) 
during the time of tho American war. Most of the gins are 


1 The railway returns are kept in tons and the customs returns show values. The 
wlue of the goods carried by railway has, as far as possible, been ascertained by local 
inquiry. 

s^Tbe details are : Viraing4m 130, Atunedabad 117, DMera 40, DliandliukA 
and ftpli 20. 
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Macarthy’s Patent Knifo-rollor Gins. The ginning season begins 
for old cotton about the middle of November and lasts till the middle 
of January ; for new cotton it begins about the middle of March 
and lasts till the tuiddlo of Juno. Cotton is also ginned in vakhdrs 
or yards by native hand gins, charkds. The vakhdr is generally 
a square walled enclosure in or near the village, open on one side, 
with two or three rooms on another side for storing unginned cotton, 
Icapds, and along the two remaining sides rows of sheds divided into 
open spaces, six to eight feet wide, with room in each for a native 
gin. In the middle of the yard there is generally a heap of cotton 
pods and a space for beating cotton before it is ginned. The 
work of ginning is seldom over before the rains set in (June 15). 
What is left is stored unginned and ginned in October after the 
rains are over. Cultivators, in their own houses, gin a small 
quantity of cotton for seed. The cost of ginning cotton by steam 
is about 2s. for forty pounds (Re. 1 a man) of clean cotton and the 
eost of ginning by native hand gins varies from Is. Qd. to Is. 9c?. 
(12-14 annas). Of 30,241 bales exported in 1877-78, 8325 or 
27‘52 per cent were full pressed and 21,916 or 72'47 per cent were 
half pressed. In that year there were in the district seventy-two 

E resses, sixty-nine^ of them owned chiefly by native merchants were 
and-worked half presses, and three, two at Dholera and one at 
Viramgdm, owned by Joint Stock Companies were steam full presses. 
The pressing season begins in November and ends about the middle 
of June. The cost of pressing by steam varies from 8s. to 10.9. 
(Rs. 4- Rs. 6) a 400 pound bale, that of half pressing by sikanja is 
from Is. to Is. 6ci. (8-12 annas) for a 600 pound bale together 
with an additional charge of 4s. (Rs. 2) for the wrapper and ropes. 

The following tabular statement gives the chief details of the 
trade by rail and by boats : 

Ahmeddbad District Trojdc by Rail and Sea^ ISll-lSll, 



1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Articles. 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




& 




£. 


Cotton 

... 

62,703 

... 

1,234,919 

... 

65,291 

... 

590,213 

Piece goods .. 

9968 

... 

62,112 


0768 

... 

34,615 


i 

Seeds 

... 

2461 

... 

... 


2160 

... 

• 

Grain 

11,632 

4067 

46,291 

148 

3876 

6838 

24.178 

13,655 

Midassea 

24,722 

... 

... 

... 

12,908 

... 

... 

... 

Timber 

8809 

... 1 

17,751 

... 

4766 

... 

19,462 


Sugar M. 

7917 

..1 

62,680 

... 

6163 

... 

13,979 

• •• 

Metal 

8983 

... 

16,991 

... 

8456 

... 

6236 


CoGoanuts ... 

... 

... 

26,787 

... 

««• 

... 

22,885 



I The details are : Dholera 34, M4ndal 12, Viramgdm 10, Ahmedabad 8, P&tri 3, 
SlinaBd I, and Dbolka 1, 
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Ahmcdahad District Trade hy Rail and Sea, 1871 -1877 — continued. 




1873-74 ♦ 



1874r76. 


Articles 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 


Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 


1 £ 

£. 


£ 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£. 

Cotton . 

Piece fjooda 
Socrt«i 

6202 

88,802 

1005 

25,690 

679,805 

13,828 

40,584 

17,208 

24,818 

771,405 

Giain ... 
Molasses 

1600 

11,621 

4200 

9374 

2506 

2097 

19,105 

7007 

6607 

1946 

Timber 

3138 


12,290 


4767 


15,131 

.. 

Sugar . 

4467 

... 

15,601 


7233 


28,067 

• • 

Metal 

2604 


8162 


6.501 


7773 

. , 

Cocoanuts 

1223 

• 

20,081 


1871 

• • 

23,878 



* Only for Inst half of 1H74 


Articles 

1875-76. 

By Rail 

By Sea 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports 


£. 

£ 

£ 

£. 

Cotton 


48,747 


178,112 

Piece goods 

12,305 


27,871 


Seeds 


32,464 



Grain 

5036 

7789 

10,330 

1067 

Molasses 

26,530 




Timber . 

14,721 


10,810 

, , 

Sugar 

88S5 


16,067 

, , 

Metal 

6773 


11,494 


Cocoanuts 

1613 


27,394 




1876-77. 


By Hail. 

By Sea 

Imports 

— 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports, 

£ 


£, 

£, 

12,727 

40,129 

20,089 

380,540 

4688 

47,600 

26,216 

14,935 

6261 

15,714 

8015 

20,072 

• • 

0414 


27.620 

, 

10,148 


18,303 


1753 


17,183 



This statement shows, that though Dholcra traffic continues 
greater than the total of all the railway stations from Ahmedabad 
to Wadhwan, yet the trade of that port has since 1871 steadily 
declined. This is partly owing to the less prosperous condition of 
the trading and cultivating classes suffering under the reaction from 
the inflated prosperity of 1862-1 805. It is still more due to the petty 
burdens, imposed with the tacit consent of tho merchants themselves, 
on cotton passing through Dholera. Every unpressod bale that 
entered tho press-yard was beset by a crowd of idlers and religious 
beggars, each claiming and getting a handful under the name of 
custom or charity. The sum total of this pillage might have boon 
borne under the easy-going system of tho past. But in those days 
of keen competition it became so intolerable as to drive away much 
cotton to Bhd.vnagar. So seriously did tho practice threaten the 
prosperity of the port, that in October 1876 tho trade union or 
mahajan, put a stop to it and fixed a consolidated fee of 9fi. 7^d. 
(Rs. 4-13) on each bale.^ 


1 Tho following details give some idea of what actually was the practice previous 
to the trade edict of 1876. Before the bundle of cotton was put on the scales, it was 
^opened and tho buyer took out two or three pounds “ as a sample/* Five pounds 
kore he claimed as his nght^ hak, and from one and a half to two pounds more as 
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At present (1878) the trade of the district passes along the 
following lines. From the north-east to Ahmedabad, come 
Par^ntij soap and field produce, and Mdlwa cotton, opium, and grain.^ 
From the north, Marwar wool, cotton, hides, and clarified butter 
come to Ahmedabad, and flocks of sheep to Barejadi. In return 
are sent metal, grocery, and dye woods. The western Rajputana 
State Railway, now under construction, crossing this line of country 
will probably reduce Ahmedabad as an entrepot for goods to almost 
entirely local importance. In the west, Viramg&m, once a half-way 
house to Dholera, has now become its rival for the cotton of the 
fertile country between them, and has drawn to itself most of the 
traffic which on Vanjara bullocks used to pass from Ahmedabad 
west to Bhuj and north to Pali. It is also the seat of a large 
and increasing trade in seeds, most of them grown in the Baroda 
district of Patan. In the south, in spite of its unpleasant anchorage, 
Dholera is, except for a few ships in the hot season, able to do 
without the help of Bavliari. Compared with any possible land- 
route, it possesses the advantages of cheapness and of a name in the 
cotton market which insures a preference to its exports.^ As regards 
imports, Dholera still supplies by far the greater part of the district 
and adjoining country with timber from the Malabar Coast and from 
Broach. Iron, sugar, dried fruits, cocoanuts, and the like, are still sent 
out of its warehouses to Viramgam and the northern Baroda districts, 
to Radhanpur, Palanpur, Deesa, and even as far as Pali, in carts which 
have brought cotton and grain. The course of trade has scarcely 
yet adjusted itself to the new conditions introduced by opening the 
Viramgam extension railway. But it seems likely that whatever 
changes are made, so long as its creek can be entered by boats, a 
certain share of trade will always fall to Dholera. 

The railway has had, in this district, the usual result of depressing 
the retail shop-keepers by minimizing profiits and by carrying 


Chapter 
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the right of the man who stamped his mark on the wrapper. Next, the press-owner 
took three or four pounds for himself, and one and a half nominally for the water- 
carrier of the establishment. He was followed by the commission agent, ddatya, to 
whom the cotton had been consigned, who got five or six pounds ; by the broker, daldl^ 
who got about three pounds ; and by the labourers, who among them were flowed 
one and a half pound. Finally a big fist full, pumaru, would be given to any of 
the agent’s, pressmen’s or broker’s pet beggars, who happened to be present. The 
result of all this often was to reduce a bundle of twenty-three or twenty-four mam 
to twenty mam. The consolidated fee is distributed as follows: Agent’s commis- 
sion 6«, ; Fatakia daldVs commission 1«. ; to the buyer’s clerk or his sonfis. ; labourers 
for unloading, &c , 3d, ; messenger and weigher 4id ; watchmen at press-yard lid, ; 
to the press-owner SJd. ; bread for pariah dogs lid, ; religion, for some object of the 
agent or broker ; charity 5d, ; lake fund for municipal purposes 6d. 

1 In this part of the district under British rule trade has greatly developed. 
During the last fifty years the value of imports has risen at Pardntij from £5092 
(Rs. 50,920) to £26,5^ (Rs. 2,65,240), and at Moddsa from £5326 (Rs. 53,260) to 
£38,861 (Rs. 8,88,610). 

3 The cost of conveying three unpressed bales of fifteen mans each from the doors 
of the Viramgdm railway station to Bombay viH Dholera would ordinarily be as 
follows : Cartage to Dholera 16^. , freight by boat to Bombay at 9«. per bale including 
insurance 7«. ; total £2 3s, The railway rate would be 198 per twenty mans. 
On tho other hand are to be set the risk and delays of the sea route. Goods shipped 
at Dholera may reach Bombay in seventeen or eighteen days, but it is scarcely safe 
to oaleulate on less than one or eVen two months. Many of these particulars have 
u kindly communicated by Mr. A, Whittle, of Messrs* Greaves, Cotton & Co. 

B 187-14 
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their larger customers to the wholesale markets. Moreover, the 
increase of population and the perfect security now afforded to 
trade, have resulted in the accession of large numbers to commercial 
employment, especially of the less energetic and shrewd and 
therefore less successful men who fill the air with their complaints. 
Yet there is no doubt that, on the whole, the humbler class of traders 
have as a body gained most hitherto by the improved communications. 
To them more than to the rest of tho community, have accrued the 
moral advantages of intercourse with the outer world. They, too, have 
been the chief to profit by the increased facility of obtaining credit, 
consequent on the greater speed and safety of legitimate trade. 
In former days a consignment of cotton to Bombay was a specula- 
tion involving peril by land and sea and a certain sinking of capital 
for a lengthened period. Now with railways and telegraphs a much 
more rapid turn-over is possible, and business can be carried on with 
much less capital. Under these circumstances, much of the trade 
formerly monopolized by a few wealthy houses has been distributed 
among enterprizing clerks some of whom have become men of 
substance. Unfortunately the good effects of this change have 
been largely done away by an inveterate and general spirit of 
speculation. To this must be added habits of extravagant show, 
strange to the older generation among whom tho rich were chiefly 
anxious to conceal their wealth. As the local proverb says,^ ‘ Wealth 
used to keep in-doors, now she has come to the verandah.^ 

SECTION n.-TEADE GUILDS." 

In the typical village tho community proper consists exclusively 
of husbandmen. All other residents from the shopkeeper to the 
sweeper are strangers within the gates, not regarded even by them- 
selves as having any inherent right to a voice in the management 
of communal affairs. This is especially true of the artisan. He is 
distinctively known as the settler, vasvdya,^ the man who has 'come 
to live’ in the place for the convenience of the original inhabitants. 
If unfairly treated by them or from any other cause dissatisfied 
•with his position ho still not unfrequently terminates a connectiori 
never anything more than a service contract and it may be supposed 
that he often took this course in earlier days. In such a case he 
would resort to some central place with more custom or some local 
facility for the exercise of his craft. Prom these and like causes 


1 The Gujardti is ; Orddma Lahshmi hati ; hamna umare dvi,chhe» 

2 This section is contributed by Mr. F. P. Lely, Bombay Civil Service, 

An association among the higher classes is termed in the vernacular a mahdjaiL 
Among the lower classes, more especially if it happen to be coextensive with caste 
it IS called a panchdyat. Both words are in this account translated ‘ trade guild’ 
not because the expression accurately conveys their meaning but because it is on 
the whole the most convenient that could be chosen. 

3 This term is applied to the blacksmith, the carpenter, the potter, the tailor^ 
the oil-presser, the gardener, the washerman, the barber, the shoemaker, the watch* 
xnan^ the scavenger, and the sweeper i that is to say the twelve servants who can claim 
as a matter of right to be fed by the villagers on an occasion of feaatmg. On the 
other hand the priest, the shopkeeper, the herdsman and the tanner have no such 
right and are not so called. 
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the numbers in his class would increase in the town and they would 
assume the position of independent bodies the organization of each 
of which would naturally assimilate itself to that of the more 
ancient agricultural societies around. As in every village there is 
among the cultivators a council presided over by its elders and 
regulating the communal concerns, so in every town not only among 
the merchants but among the goldsmiths, the carpenters, the metal 
workers, the masons, the dyers, the potters, the oil-pressers, and 
almost all other craftsmen there is a guild prescribing trade rules 
and settling trade disputes under the guidance of its aldermen. The 
growth of these associations was made all the easier if all persons 
following the same pursuit belonged to the same caste. Even 
without this bond the faculty for combination so strong in the 
Natives of India would enable them to unite without difficulty for 
the promotion of their real or supposed interests. The corporate 
authority was further strengthened undef native rule by the policy 
of the officers of Government to whom the system supplied a 
convenient agency for distributing and enforcing their irregular 
exactions. ^ In former days,^ says an old Viramgam dyer, ^ if a 
Government officer wanted cloth dyed, he sent it to our aldermen 
who got the work done and either paid all expenses out of the common 
fund, or levied a special contribution for the purpose from the whole 
craft. In return the Government was always ready to give ear to 
a complaint against any one who^ while carrying on our trade 
refused to share in the joint burdens or obey the head-man^s order* 
Any one who misbehaved in this way would probably have found 
himself called into court and, until he yielded or left the town, 
saddled with the whole weight of the next and every further 
requisition/ Even under British rule trade organizations were for 
a time utilized in collecting Icasab verds or trade cesses. These 
imposed in lump sums on each craft or calling were realized by the 
aldermen whoso authority it was, in consequence, to the interest of 
Government to countenance.^ 

A mahdjan is with respect to matters of trade, what a caste 
panchdyat is with respect to matters of caste.^ Nominally it is 
composed of all the freemen of the particular craft. But a special 


1 For example ; in Dholka the chief alderman, seth, of the merchants’ guild used 
not only to apportion among the members the cess imposed on his own guild but 
used to collect from the aldermen of the other guilds the amounts due from them 
respectively. For this he received a commission from the Collector of the district, 

E enerally at the rate of Ah, (lla. 2) a trade. He also received a yearly present, aii'pdv^ 
:om the treasury of £3-4 ( Rs. 32). It has since been commuted into a lump sum. 

2 Theoretically the trade council is distinct from the caste council ; for example, in 
Ahmedabad there are four castes of carpenters and therefore four assemblies for caste^ 
purposes, but only one carpenters’ mahajan. So the silk, rnashru^ weavers’ mahdjan idl 
the same city contains both Kanbis and Vdmds. Many more instances might bo 
cited. It is important to note this because, especially m the smaller towns, a 
particular caste is often conterminous with a particular trade and the rules and 
penalties of both are enacted and enforced indiscriminately by the same bod!y. Even 
in the mahdjana of mixed castes the line between the secular and the religious is, as 
might be expected, not scrupulously observed. For example ; not long ago a 
Vifi4-shrim41i Vinia of Ahmedabad who offended his caste by marrying a widow 
was expelled from the cloth dealers’ mahdjan to which he belonged and was in 
ooufieaueuce obliged to close his shoD and leave the town. 
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Chaptor VI. position is allowed the seths or aldermen who are ordinarily two 

Tradd GKlilds. number and who so long as they remain in the trade hold their 
position by hereditary right.* Sometimes it happens that from bad 
character, deficient ability, or some other drawback the regular heir 
to the dignity is considered unworthy of the confidence of the guild. 
But even in that case he retains the title though the power is made 
over to some other member of his family. With the aldermen are 
associated a iew freemen whose personal qualities have gained them 
influence, and as none of the rest dispute their opinions communal 
authority virtually rests with this inner cabinet. 

The only other olBce bearer in a guild and that only in the 
wealthiest is a salaried clerk, gumdsta. It is his business to call the 
meetings, to collect monies due, to keep the accounts, to be on the 
look-out for and report to the aldermen all irregularities such as the 
non-observance by any member of an appointed holiday, and generally 
to execute any orders that^nay be given on behalf of the corporation. 

Membership. In most guilds even ordinary membership is a right of much 

value on account of the disabilities entailed by exclusion. In the 
same calling it generally passes as a matter of course from father to 
son. For newcomers the terms vary considerably and in fact depend 
on the extent to which individual success can be affected by the 
favour or disfavour of the guild. It is probable that in former days 
an entrance fee was always exacted except in the case of one who, 
or whose forefathers, had been obliged by adversity to give up 
an hereditary calling. Such a person if he wished to resume 
would only be required to pay up the arrears of annual subscription. 
At present it is computed that in the city of Ahmedabad there are 
twenty-nine guilds which levy from outsiders an entrance fee varying 
in amount from £2 (Rs. 20) in the case of the papermakers, to 
£50 (Rs. 500) in the case of the tinsmiths. In the smaller towns the 
question is often viewed as one simply of caste and if the applicant 
can satisfy the others on that head he is admitted to all communal 
privileges. Again in consequence of the greater security now 
afforded by law to individual action, many guilds have been obliged 
to relax or even entirely remove their restrictions, in order to 
prevent the growth of external opposition. So far has this necessity 
spread that in many bodies all are received who have served an 
apprenticeship and who agree to obey the rules and contribute 
according to custom to the common fund. 

Apprenticeship. jg t|i0 practice to execute indentures or to pay a premium 

for apprenticeship. A boy intended for any branch of mercantile 
life is usually taught by his father or other near relation. If he 
have no such friends already in business he may get a situation as 
a clerk on a very small salary rising as his usefulness increases. 

1 The word seth is derived from Sanscrit and denotes the best man and hence 
the head, chief, or foreman of any company. It is often loosely applied to any 
respectable merchant as an equivalent to Mr. or Sir. The aldermen of the poorer 
and less influential guilds are called pateh not seths. 

^ Though m these assemblies much imj^rtance is attached to birth yet here as 
everywhere else energy and ability make their way. Hence the proverb, Lakhts laJiio 
: hhdfUe pandit hoe : Ladte sethio nipje : teuu kul iMi puche koe ; writing makes ih e 
wnter | study, the scholar ; stnving^ the seth, no one asks of what family he hi» 
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In the end, if of an enterprizing turn, he begins to speculate on his 
own capital or credit. Among artisans a boy who is learning of some 
one other than his father receives from the beginning small wages 
increasing according to his progress. On new year’s day it is 
thought an appropriate act of courtesy for him to offer a hida, 
or roll of betel leaves, or a cocoanut to his master who in return 
gives him a dogla or jug full of sweetmeats. If his father give a 
dinner party the master is invited to sit on the pdt or raised bench 
and is expected to acknowledge the compliment by presenting the 
boy with a turban or a small sum of money proportioned to the 
means of the parties. When the apprentice has learned his work, 
on giving a dinner to the rest of the members, he is admitted 
to all the privileges of the craft. Towards the expense of this dinner 
the caste 'panchdyat often contributes if the lad is poor and 
respectable. 

The authority of the guild is chiefly exercised in fixing trade- 
holidays and enforcing their observance ; in collecting and applying 
the common funds ; and generally in taking cognizance of any 
matter which concerns the members as a craft, such as the prohibi- 
tion or sanction of an improvement, the rate of wages, or the hours of 
working. The action of these corporate bodies will be best explained 
by a few specific examples. During the American war the potters’ 
union or guild at Dhandhuka resolved to make up for high food 
prices by raising the price of their wares. This their customers 
resisted. The merchants and bankers, sdhuMrs’, guild, comprising 
all the most influential persons of the place, took up the quarrel 
on behalf of the general community. They forbad any one buying 
earthen ware. They sanctioned the use of metal basins in marriage 
ceremonies. They sent men in disguise to distant villages to buy 
earthen pots at the expense of the corporate funds and to bring 
them in for those who had none of metal. Still the potters held 
out. After some months the yearly auction sale of the right to dig 
clay in the village lands came on. An agent of the sdhukdrs’ guild 
was sent to outbid the potters at any cost and so deprive them of 
their raw material. This last move forced the potters to yield, and 
the price of earthenware to this day is unchanged. Against the 
barbers and the carpenters, who about the same time also raised 
their rates, similar tactics were adopted, but with less success. 
Agents sent to bring barbers from other places failed, and a flood 
destroying many houses forced the people to agree to the carpenters* 
demands. One or two instances may be given from the city of 
Ahmedabad. In consequence of the levy of a municipal cess of 
one pie on each donkey-load of bricks entering the city gates, the 
brickmakers* guild forbad its members delivering goods anywhere 
except at the kilns, thus throwing on the buyer the cost of 
carriage as well as the payment of the new duty. In another case 
some outside masons settling in the city began to work for la. 
(8 annas) a day instead of 1«. 3d. (10 annas) the lowest rate allowed 
by the local guild. To stop this competition, the aldermen of the 
masons’ guild communicated with those of the potters* guild and 
induced them to issue orders that no building materials of any kind 
should be sold except through the agents, daUls, of the former. The 
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rivals were thus driven out of tlie field being unable even to get sand 
for their mortar. The authority of a guild is still oftener used in 
keeping back any undue energy ■within its own circle. For example, 
at the opening of each season the aldermen of the city tilemakera 
prescribe exactly how many thousand tiles each member may make, 
and the minimum rate at which he may sell them. Again the whole 
of the hand-made textile fabrics exported from Ahmedabad mush 
pass through one or other of about a dozen agents, karidids, who 
in their turn are forbidden to take more than a certain commission. 
Formerly if a bricklayer chose to do extra work in the early 
morning, he was entitled to 3d. (2 annas) a day in ready cash besides 
his regular pay which he received at the end of the contract, or 
month by month. But lately as employment was scarce and several 
of the craft had nothing to do, the aldermen issued an order that 
no one should on any terms work overtime. It will be noticed 
that the object of the above three edicts was the same, to distribute 
business among all alike and keep individuals from enriching 
themselves at the expense of the rest. 

The most incontestably useful function of a guild is that of 
arbitrating in trade disputes. For example, the goldsmiths' guild 
investigates charges of alloying metal ; the cotton-merchants' guild 
settles in case of dispute whether the quality of the cotton delivered 
is according to contract, and, for the purpose of adjusting time- 
bargains, the dealers in various staple articles fix what on certain, 
days shall be considered the market rate of each article. In the 
present day the guilds confine themselves to effecting an amicable 
arrangement and though they never attempt to enforce their 
decisions, the parties interested generally acquiesce. The number of 
disputes in the export trade of the district thus coming before them 
is much less now than in former times, when, owing to the slow 
conveyance of goods and of information, prices would often rise 
or fall so greatly between the time of agreement and of delivery, as 
to make one party or other grasp at any excuse for evading the 
bargain. 

The breach of a guild rule is ordinarily punished by fine. Thus 
in Ahmedabad a mason, shortly after the decree against extra hours 
was passed, had to pay £5-2 (Rs. 51) for working over- time. Refusal 
to pay a fine or any other very grave offence is followed by expulsion. 
Even when unattended by caste excommunication this is a severe 
penalty as the privileges of a member are often of great value. 
In the first place he is protected against the competition of the 
rest. If he leaves any work unfinished in consequence of a dispute 
with his employer, no fellow craftsman will take it up until his 
demand, if considered reasonable by the guild, has been satisfied. So 
among carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans, there is a standing 
order forbidding any member establishing himself in a village’ 
where another member is already settled. Secondly, exclusion from, 
the guild deprives a man of all the minor good ofl&ces of fellowship in 
business life, pretty much as exclusion from caste operates in social 
life. If the outsider is a master manufacturer, no skilled labourer 
will enter or stay in his service. If he is an operative, no one will 
lend him tools or work along with him, and the ganger, muMdam. 
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arrange for Tiim only at boy^s wages. If he is a dealer in 
exports or imports, the guild brokers will refuse to act for him, 
and according to the market custom business is impossible without 
their intervention. 

On the whole these unions have been hurtful to the general 
interests.^ The clever and the stupid, the hard worker and the idler 
have been kept at the same level by an indolent and bigoted 
communism which does not scruple to enforce its decrees by the most 
formidable religious sanctions ; all efforts at improvement have been 
suppressed and the accumulation of individual wealth impeded. But 
the power of these corporations is passing away. They themselves 
recognize that they must execute their penalties charily lest they 
bring themselves within the meshes of the law against extortion 
and criminal intimidation. The industrial classes more than most 
are showing signs of unwonted personal independence. The quick 
spread of news by rail and wire is helping to free trade from the 
tribe of agents who under various names are the ready tools of 
communal tyranny. Lastly the new steam mills springing up in 
defiance of the guilds and beyond their control, offer a fair field in 
which native mechanics have already begun to show of what they 
may be capable if left untrammelled. 

Except occasional fines the poorer guilds have few sources of 
revenue. The wealthier bodies, composed of the capitalists in the 
larger towns, draw considerable incomes ; 1 from a small tax^ on the 
import and export of the principal articles of trade ; 2 from death-bed 
donations or donations by heirs ; 3 from fines and entrance-fees ; 4 
from the auction sale of the right to open shop or from fees levied on 
those who wish to do business on holidays ; 5 from land and some- 
times from house property. In the city of Ahmedabad almost every 
mahdjan owns a vddi or lodge where it holds its meetings. The only 
cotton -press in Dholka was erected by the merchant’s guild and its 
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1^1 have seen instances of an individual being denied the privileges of his caste for 
the crime of having invented some improvement by which he was enabled to abridge 
labour or produce articles cheaper or of a superior quality to others. Some are 
restricted from practising the trade their inclination or genius leads them to. I 
would therefore empower the cwil com t to restrict the guild’s action to religious 
and caste offences.’ Mr Dunlop in 1820. 

2 The following cesses, levied by the Dholera mahdjan, are quoted by way of 
illustration. Exports from the town pay l^t^. (1 anna) a cart if drawn by two 
bullocks, and 3d (2 annas) if drawn b}^ four. The same rates are charged on 
imports except grain which pays only three pies per cart of whatever size, and 
cotton. On this latter article a consolidated fee of ds, lOJd (Rs. 4-15*0) per bale is 
levied and apportioned as follows : Consignee’s commission 5«. ; brokerage I 5 , half 
of this item is divided among the consignee’s clerks ; buyer’s clerk Cd. ; labourers for 
unloading 3d ; watchman and weigher 4^d. ; ditto at press yard ; half pressing 
8d, ; bread for feeding pariah dogs ; charity I 5 . devoted according to the religion 
of the consignee or if there is no consi^ee of the broker, general charity 5d 
expended m alms to infirm people and other general objects of charity ; charity and 
water, dharam taldv^ fund 5d. This last is a special local fund raised with the sanction 
of Government and spent under its general directions on the water-supply and other 
works of utility. Every loaded ship arriving off the wharf has according to its size to 
pay from 2s. to 4s. 6d (Hs. 1 to 2-4) towards the maintenance of a sailor’s temple. 
Cocoanut buskers, every day they are employed, are obliged to unhusk fifty nuts for 
the benefit of the funds. The price of that amount of labour is recovered 

at the end of every month from the ganger, muJeddam^ and credited half to the 
animal home and half to a Vaiahnav temple. There are many other such petty 
imposts which it would be tedious to euumeratCi 
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profits are credited to their fund. Other small miscellaneous items 
vary in different places. A percentage on the profits of exchange bUls^ 
hundis, and on gambling bargains, formerly yielded larger sumSj 
but under the changed conditions of trade this is no longer the cas6o 

The artisan associations have as a rule no fund for current expenses 
nor do they contribute to any charitable or religious objects. A fine 
usually takes the form of a dinner to the members, or if too little 
for a dinner it is put by until money enough has accumulated. 
The funds of the various merchant guilds, often very considerable, 
were until lately, and in Viramgam still are, appropriated by the 
Shravak Vanias for the support of their pdnjrdpol or animal home. 
Except in Viramgam the other contributories have asserted the claims 
of their own charities and now according to the general practice 
only money paid by Shravak merchants goes to the animal home ; 
that paid by Meshri Vanias goes to their local temples ; that by 
Khojas to His Highness A'ga Khan, and that by other Muhammadans 
to some local shrine, roza. The wealthier bodies also sometimes 
spend their funds on food kitchens, saddvarats, on places for the 
supply of drinking water to travellers, parabs^ on road-side resting- 
places, visdmdsy and on other works of charity.^ 

It will be seen from the above that the various trade guilds are 
theoretically independent. In practice, however, each according to 
the wealth and position of its members, exercises more or less 
influence over the others. Thus in the city of Ahmedabad the Dosi 
Vanias or cloth dealers and the Tdzias or dealers in raw silk, stand 
pre-eminent. In the smaller towns the sdhukdrs that is all bankers* 
and respectable merchants being comparatively few in number, 
combine together for most purposes, into a single guild, which is 
by far the most influential body in the place and is generally able to 
carry with it all the others. It is this aggregate of all the more 
respectable bodies which is commonly known to the outside world 
as the town mahdjan.^ 

Here it is necessary to notice the disturbing influence of the Jain 
religion upon the trade organizations. The Shravaks, or lay professors 


1 A pleasing instance may be quoted from Dholera. A sub-inspector under the 
Cotton Frauds Act who was employed there died a few years ago and the Merchants* 
Tnahdjan have ever smce subscribed £2 10^. (Ks. 25) a month for the support and 
education of his young family. 

2 Compare Hallam on the English guilds. * In towns not large enough to admit 
distinct companies, one merchant-guild comprehended the traders in general, or the 
chief of them , and this became the subject of incorporating charters. Middle Ages, III.* 
On the other hand the phrase the Ahmedabad mahdja/n is a misnomer, there 
being no permanent aggregation of guilds which can claim to represent the whole of 
that city in the sense that the Dholera makdjan represents Dholera. The influence 
of the Nagar Seth combined with that of the alderman of the cloth dealers can 
generally command the adherence of all, but in such a case the various merchant 
guilds merely umte for a temporary purpose. They do not amalgamate into one 
gudd as in the smaller towns. 

8 In 1827 a ][)etition was presented to Government from the Shrdvaks of Ahmed* 
t abad complaining that although in 1820 the various mahdjans had agreed to continue 
devote to the support of the animal home J per cent on all goods purchased, the 
!•* <i8hri Vdnidshad diverted their contributions to their own religious head. The 
* Sector reported that though payments to the animal home might have been strongly 
Will enmended by the native rulers, no instance of actual enforcement could be traced . 
lend circumstances Government refused to interfere. 
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of that fhith, long held such an ascendancy in the mercantile 
communities of this district that they wore able to impose their will 
upon the rest and above all to appropriate all the corporate cesses 
bn trade for the support of the animal home their own particular 
charity. Soon after the introduction of British rule the other 
religionists, especially the Vaishnav Hindus, began to contest this 
assumption and the disputes between them ran> and still run, so high 
that even in the purely business^world the line of demarcation 
between sect and sect goes deeper than that between guild and 
guild. Thus in Ahmedabad the majority of the cloth dealers being 
Jains though they yield deference to the Vaishnav head of their 
guild, pay their share of the corporate fund to the alderman of the 
bankers^ guild who has the management of the animal home and 
whom they obey as the chief supporter of the Jain religion. As 
intimated above the quarrel about the application of the common 
funds has been in most places settled by distributing them according 
to the sect of the contributory. But from time to time bickerings 
continue to ruffle the surface of mercantile life. That they arise out 
of sectarian jealousy rather than any important difference in creed 
may be inferred from the fact that both Kanbis and Meshri Vanias> 
who are the chief Vaislinavs among the trading classes, acknowledge 
the meritoriousnoss of the animal homo by subscribing to it out of 
their corporate funds when it is in need, and that the silk dealers^ 
guild most of whose members are Vaislinavs actually maintains a 
small similar institution of its own. Another not infrequent subject 
of dissension is the suspension of business on each other^s religious 
holidays. The following account given by a Viramgam confectioner 
illustrates the character of these quarrels and the mode in winch 
they are generally settled. ^ Wo confectioners are nearly all 
Vaishnavs but nevertheless we used to shut our shops on Sliravak 
holidays. One year the ^^aclmsaii of the two sections of the 
Shravaks> the Dasa and the Visa^ fell on different days and wo said 
we would only observe that of the Dasa Shravaks, The next year 
we grew bolder and declined to observe any of the Shravak holidays 
at all as they declined to keep ours. The quarrel went on for some 
time and, aggravated by an attempt the Shravaks made to bring 
in some outsiders, our guild passed a law that no member should 
have any dealings with a Shravak. Thereupon two members who 
happened to be Shravaks seceded. We then besought the Vaishnav 
members of the merchants^ guild to help us, and they seeing our 
case to be just, stopped their contributions to the animal home and 
threatened to form themselves into a separate guild. This brought 
the Shravaks to terms and they agreed to keep one of our holidays.^ 

The position of the Naejar Seth or ^ city chief ^ of Ahmedabad is 
standing evidence of the influence still possessed by the Shravak 
religion in the mercantile world of Gujarat. In the other towns of 
the district the title has fallen into disuse and never meant anything 
more than that its holder was the chief alderman of the sohuhdr 
guild. In Ahmedabad, however, it was formally conferred by the 
merchants on the head of a family long held in repute for its wealth and 
public spirit, but still more for its liberal support of the Jain faith. He 
i 1S7-15 
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is on occasion the head of tho civil community but ho is always and 
above all the head of a great religious sect.^ In the former capacity 
his title is at all ordinary times purely honorific. Strictly speaking 
he is only an alderman of the bankers^ guild and his civic authority 
is limited to that position though his influence is naturally much 
strengthened by the fealty of all Shravaks of whatever guild. In 
seasons of public calamity the citizens look to him to perform 
penance for the whole people as, for example, if tho rain holds off he 
is expected to circumambulate the city walls pouring out milk to 
appease Indra the offended ruler of tho skies. But in ordinary times 
he does not attempt to deal with any public matter without first 
consulting the chief alderman of the cloth dealers’ guilds who is 
sometimes distinctively called market chief, Ghanfdno Seth, and 
who is looked up to as the head of tho Vaishnav sect in much tho 
same way as the Nagar Seth is head of the Shravaks. These two 
together can carry the bulk of tho mercantile community with them 
on such questions as the declaration of a holiday or any other religious 
or semi-religious question. By Musalmans, Parsis, and other non- 
Hindus such behests would bo totally disrogai'ded On the other 
hand witli reference to any entirely secular matter they exercise 
no authority even over their own co-rcligionists who do not happen 
to belong to one of the two guilds over which they preside. 

Tho following is a statement of the rthtjnljnds or animal homes 
maintained m the Ahmedabad District : 

Animat //owzr<?, IS7Cj 


Town. 

Approximate 
nvt rage 
number of 
four-footed 
inmates j 

1 

Approximate 
j early 
cxjiendilurc 

Town 

Appioximnte 

.0(1 i^e 

1 ot 

loin to()t( (1 
inuiati.s 

Approximate 
> < ai ly 
expenditure 



£. 

Rs. ' 




Rs. 

Ahmedabad^ 

814 

1500 

15,000 

M/mdal 

380 

500 

5000 

Dholka 

25 

120 

1200 i 

Bar V. da 

26 

()0 

600 

Sanand 


100 

1000 

1 ) hoi era 

700 

1 1000 

10,000 

Modasa^ 




(ioglia 

22 

1 87 

870 

Viramgam 

590 

000 

6000 

Pai Anti j 

25 

1 100 

1000 

Patn** 

i 








^ Executive of the branch at R int licia. 

® Only for tcrapor.iiy shtlt(‘i of animals pcn<lincr transfer to 8 inand 
* Only for Uniporar> blicltei, ptndiiig iciiio\al to Mandal 


1 One of the ancestors of the present city chief of Ahmedabad IvdoUaliddur 
Prenidbhdi Hemdbhdi is said to have held a ^oaiit of IVdibiiia. In 1781 (1129 H.) 
the leading guilds formally acknowledged Kliiishdlchand Lakhnnchand the great- 
giandfather of the present Nayai ^etk as the chief merchant of the city. In 1725 
(1781 S ) the same Khu'shdlchaiid Lakhnnchand .saved the city fioin plunder by the 
Marathas. In recognition the combined guilds of the city assigned to him tho 
perpetual right to levy a quartci iier cent on all goods stamiied m the municipal 
weighing yard. It has been often stated (Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtia 212, 213 and 
Collector 1(»04, 24th December 1859) that Khushdlchand’s services were rendered on 
the occasion of General Goddaid’s sKge (1781) Iho mistake probably aioso from 
confusing 1781 S with 1781 A,D, vSuccessive Gdikwdrs confeircd lionours on the 
family such as a state chan, ixitUu, with a yoaily allowance ot £100 (Ils. 1000) | 
the right to be preceded by torches; and the right to a canopy. In 1827 the 
Bombay Sadar AdAlat on account fjf their wealth and respectability formally granted 
to the heads of the lirm the privilege of having seats in the district court-hoifae. 
The hen on the city trade has been commuted by the British Government into 
an annual pension of £213 (Ks. 2130) payable from the pubhc treasury, 
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Except in special cases^ as when at an auction a butcher is 
bidding for an animal and no one is able to oppose him, it is not the 
practice to spend the general funds of the asylum in buying animals. 
In Ahmedabad, where the revenues are large, many animals are 
saved from slaughter at the weekly Friday fair not only by private 
charity but by the pdnjmjwl clerk who attends for that purpose. 
All living things^ arc freely received without foe, though a dweller 
outside the town who sends an animal will generally, if well-to-do, 
accompany it with a small contribution towards its support. 
Creatures dangerous to life are not often brought and would perhaps 
be rejected. Any young born in the home are not usually sold or 
otherwise disposed of, but no objection is felt to making use of them 
for the good of the home. 

In the Ahmcdabad home all animals are fed within the walls 
except milch cows which are taken to graze by herdsmen at a 
monthly charge of 2^?. (Re. 1) a liead. At the other homes all cattle 
able to walk arc scut out daily to graze. If their number is small 
they share the common grazing gioiinds with tlie other village 
cattle. In larger places fields are routed or even bought for pasture. 
Within the walls animals are tended by a staff of servants and if 
necessary fed with milk. Surplus animals in the Ahmedabad 
home are drafted to Ranchera, a village in the Giiikwar^s district 
of Kadi devoted to that object by a late NiK/ar ; from Dholera 
they are sent to lYdftana, and each of tlio smaller institutions has an 
arrangement by which its surplus can bo sent to some larger and 
wealthier homo. The carcasses of animals which die in the home 
are soiuetimos given, sometimes sold to Dheds, who carry them off 
for the sake of their skins and bury them. 

Besides accommodation for four-footed animals and birds every 
home, except the very smallest, contains at least one Jiudt Khdna 
or insect room. In Ahmcdabad this is filled chicHy by a servant 
whose business it is, especially in the rainy season when putrid 
matter is plentiful, to carry a bag round the streets for the collection 
of maggots and other small vermin. A little grain for their 
subsistence is thrown into tho room and at the end of each year 
a now room is opened. Tho old room is closed for ten or twelve 
years, and after that, as all life is supposed to have ceased, its 
contents arc cleared out and sold as manure. 

Tho general management of the home and tho custody of its 
funds are left to some leading merchant of tho Shriivak faith who is 
practically unfettered except by tho obligation to consult on any 
important matter, a few of Ins cliief co-roligionists. Ho is assisted, 
in all except tho smallest places, by a paid clerk, ytunddetj wha 
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^ The following is a detailed list of tho inmates of tho Ahraodabad home on a day 
in the begmiimg of 1875 ; 2G5 cows and bullocks, 130 buftaloos, 5 blind cattle, 894 
goats, 20 iiorsoH, 7 cats, 2 monkeys, 274 fowls, 290 ducks, 2000 pigoous, 50 pairots, 
25 sparrows, 5 kites, and 33 miscellaneous bii<ls. By these were daily consumed 
2500 bundles of hay, besides a largo quantity of grain and milk. 120 pounds (3 mans)' 
of millet or pulse were supplied dady to tho pigeons alone. 

2 This institution has also by Hathising^Kesnsing, a member of the Nagar SethaT 
familv. been endowed with half the villaire of M'inknl in Bholka 
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looks after details, keeps the accounts and generally carries out 
orders. It not unfreqiiently happens that the ordinary revenue is 
insufficient to raeet the expenditure in which case the malidjan ^ XB 
convened and imposes upon itself an extra subscription, 

SECTION III. ~ MANUFACTURES. 

Alimedabad holds an important place as a manufacturing district, 
f]xcept the preparation of salt carried on near the Ran most of its 
manufactures are centred in Alimedabad city and are the result of 
the skill that gathered there when under its Muhammadan rulers 
the best w orkmen in steel, gold, ivory, enamel, inlaid mother of 
pearl, and lacquered ware met with great encouragement.^ 

From very early times salt ^ has been made in the western villages 
of Viramgam, bordering on the Ran. In the sixteenth century (1590) 
great quantities wore manufactured^ and in the eighteenth century 
the produce of the Jhinjhuvada pits is specially noticed for its 
white colour and good quality, resembling bits of sugar.® When 
Viramgam was surveyed in 1826 there were within a quarter of a 
mile of the outer limit of the Ran, salt pans in four places, at Patri, 
Udu, Fattepur, and Jhinjhuvada ; all of them, except Patri, within 
the limits of tho Jhinjhuvada estate. The salt was made in beds, 
JciyarddSy hallowed about a foot below tho level of the Ran and 
surrounded by a foot high wall. Tho pans wore generally about 
100 yards long by fifteen broad covering an area of from forty- 
eight to seventy perches to f higJids). They were filled from 
brine pits about ten feet deep, the bottom secured by a rough 
wooden frame, Tcantva. Tho water, found only a few feet from 
the surface, was without the aid of bullocks easily drawn by a 
Kft. The lift used was a pole hung on a pivot at about a quarter 
of its length, with a heavy weight of stones fastened to the longer 
end, and from tho shorter, hanging over the well, a rope with a 
small earthen pot. Standing on a frame within tho well and just 
above the water, the workmen with great speed filled the pot, let it 
be drawn up, and emptied into a channel leading to the pans. At 
first about four inches of water were let into the pan and then from 
day to day enough to make up for evaporation was gradually added. 
Every third day the whole was raked with an iron toothed 
instrument called danidli, and after fifteen or twenty days the water 
was drawn off and a fresh supply lot in. At the end of thirty days 
in the cold, and of twenty in the hot season, the salt was completely 


1 This is the ordinary fo/m of expression. Biit as has been shown the assembly 
is strictly speaking not a Malidjan m the sense of a guild, as it is bound together by 
common religious feelings not by the pursuit of a common calling. The wealth and 
numbers of the Shrdvak Vdnids and the energy with which they uphold the chief 
tenet of their creed give them such, pronguience that both m this ana other matters 
they often succeed m making some sectarian action pass for that of the ddhukdr^ 
mahdjm. 

2 Forbes’ Or. Mem. Ill, 132. 

3 The salt account is chiefly compiled from Bom, Gov. Sel. X, and ftom Mr, Fritchard’s, 
Salt Administration Report for 1873 - 74 * 

^ Gladwm’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71. 

^ Bird^s Mir4t-i-Akmadi, 105. 
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formed and ready for sale. Ifc was then gathered into heaps and 
daring the fair season left till it was bought and taken away. 
Unsold heaps were at the close of the fair season collected in large 
conical mounds, the bottom parts, to protect them from water, 
were cased with earth, reeds, and gmss, and the tops left uncovered 
as the salt soon grew hard and close enough to throw off rain. The 
monthly outturn of each bed was calculated at 18 tons (1000 mans) 
in the cold weather and 36 tons (2000 mans) in the hot. Tho 
salt makers called Agrias were Kolis by caste, and worked as 
husbandmen during tho rainy season They are described as a 
wretched uncommonly black class of beings. The salt formed in cubic 
crystals joined in large lumps called kdnkrds^ tho best salt having 
the largest and most regular cubes. This salt called vaddgra 
was uncommonly pure and free from tho earthy particles found 
in the ordinary sea side, glidsiay^ salt. Of Viramgam salt the best 
was made at Fattepur and tho worst at Patri. 

Tho produce of the pans was exported to the neighbouring parts 
of Gujarat and to Mfdwa but not to Kathiawar, Meyw^ar, or Cutch. 
Through Gujarat it was carried in carts, and to Malwa by pack 
bullocks. Among tho natives there was a remarkable prejudice 
against a traffic in salt. No respectable merchant would undertake 
it, and the trade was consequently monopolized by Vanjaras. These 
men, salt owners as well as carriers, came in largo bodies under a 
leader, ndihy filled their packs, paid tho price and duties in ready 
money, and left with the utmost order and regularity. Besides 
them, many potters, cotton spinners, and others, brought asses and 
buffaloes laden with mahuday Bassia latifolia, mango and rdyan^ 
Mimusops hexandra, fruit from Kadi, and took back salt. To this 
petty retail traffic the whole trade was confined, no merchants ever 
embarked in it, and except at the pans there woro no salt stores. 
The pans were supposed to be of great ago. There was no account 
of their making, nor did it appear when tho sovereigns of the 
country first assumed an exclusive property in them. The 
Musalman rulers enjoyed a salt monopoly. ^ They appointed a 
superintendent, darogJuiy and prevented the opening of fresh pans. 
Tho Marathas enforced tho same rule, and on ono occasion destroyed 
some now pans opened near Dogam. To induce him to help them to 
prevent tho opening of fresh pans, the Marathas granted the chief of 
Jhinjhuvada one- third share of the produce of the pans within 
his estate. The Patri pans were included in the first grant made to 
tho Desai by Damaji Gaikwar, but when that cession was revoked and 
the terms were altered by Raghoba, he reserved a fourth share of the 
produce. Under the British the whole management and interest in 
the pans were taken over by Government, and the share of the Thakor 
and Desai commuted to a fixed yearly allowance of £900 (Rs. 9000) 
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1 The natural Ran salt also called ghdaia is unwholesome causing skin disease 
and diarrhcea Its unwholesomeness is duo to the presence of Epsom salts or 
sulphate of magnesium, which as the brine evaporates forms on the top of the common 
salt. Sait Collector’s Report, 1873-74, 31. 

2 Duties were (1590) collected. Am-i-Akbari, II. 71. The revenue collected is 
1750) included in the settlement of tho district. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 105. 
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to tliG JhinjliuVc^da chief, and £1200 (Rs. 12,000) to tho Patri 
Desai. Undei" the Marathas there was little order or regularity in 
the sale of the salt. Packs were charged at the rate of GiL (4 as,) 
for 82 pounds (tho Bengal man), while carts were not called to pay 
more than from 4^* to Ss, (Rs. 2 - Rs. 4). The consequence was that 
as lb was much cheaper to take away salt in carts than in packs, the 
Vaujai-iis halted in some large town at an easy distance, and 
receiv^ed their supply of salt from carts to the heavy loss of tho 
Government revenue. This abuse was stopped by fixing an uniform 
duty on tho basis of the rate paid for a pack TIio average receipts 
from the Virarngam pans were in tho six years ending 182(), £3300 
(Rs. 33,000), yielding, after compensation made to tho Desai and the 
Jhinjhiivada chief, a net levenueto Goveriimontof £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 

In spite of the greater temptation to smuggling due to the 
enhanced value of salt, until in 1 8G4, tho railway to Ahmedabad, 
was finished, no change was made in tho management of the Kan 
salt works. At that time there wore five works on tho Ran and 
fourteen on tho sea coast between Cambay and Bassein. Mr. 
Dalzell, tho deputy commissioner of customs, suggested that without 
increasing tho price of salt to Gujarat consuiners. Government 
might bo saved much cost by closing the five Ran and the fourteen 
coast works north of Jkissein, and establishing at the railway stations 
salt stores, leaving private enterprize to fill them with salt brought 
from Ikissein and Jiombay. 8Iiortly afterwards Mr. G. W. Elliot, 
0. S., proposed that all tho sea side salt works north of Bassein 
should be closed, that the railway should be extended as far as Patri, 
and that vadcKjra, salt should bo brought by it on Government 
account from woiks on tho Ran to a great store in Ahmedabad. 

These rival proposals excited considerable discussion, and tho 
papers were in 18G9 forwarded to Mr. W. G. Redder, C. S., who 
had been appointed to inquire into tho g^enoral question of salt 
management m tho Bombay Presidency. Mr. Redder, with certain 
changes, supported Mr. EllioPs proposals, reduced the whole 
scheme to practical form^ and showed its financial advantages, Tho 
project he finally submittcid was; 1, that all sea side works north 
of Bassein should bo closed ; 2, that salt manufacture on the Kan 
should be concentrated at one largo work near Kharaghoda ; 3, that 
a railway should bo made from Viramgjtm to Kharaghoda and joined 
with the salt works by bullock tramways ; 4, that at fourteen stations 
on the railway between J^atri and Jlahanu salt stores should be 
established ; 5, that, as soon as it was made, salt should be carried 
straight to tho railway stores, none being kept at Kharaghoda ; 
0, that at each store the selling price of salt should bo tho cost of 
making, together with tho excise and tho cost of carriage. This 
project was entrusted to Mr. C. B. Pritchard, C.S., and was carried 
out by him with the following changes ; l,the railway was taken into 
the heart of tho works ; 2, except at Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat, 
where small stores were built, railway stations were supplied by a 
contractor, and a large store was built at Kharaghoda, into which 
the salt was brought as soon as ready ; 3, salt was sold at all stores 
and railway stations at one uniform price. The scheme as thus. 
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amended was approved and sanctioned by Government and has, 
without any change, worked with marked success. The salt is now 
in demand at places as far away as Benares, the quantity sold has 
risen from 13,737 tons in 1873-74 to 41,045 tons in 1877-78, and 
the Government revenue from £68,324 (Rs. 6,83,240) to £244,242 
(Rs. 24,42,420). 

When Kharaghoda was fixed as the site of the now salt works, it 
was a bare desert without shade, water, or shelter. Since then trees 
have been planted, a lake dug, and a village built. Soon after the 
works wore opened, all the waste lands of the village were planted 
with trees. In some low-lying spots the babul has grown. But the 
limhdoy Azadirachta indica, is the tree that has prospered best, a.nd 
now covers with green largo stretches of land near the village. The 
ponds of the villages near were at first the only source of watcr- 
supply. These ran dry in March, and as from the saltncss of the 
under-soil wells could be dug only in a few places, water had to bo 
brought twenty-two miles by rail from Viraingarn. Now a large 
lake is all but finished, ensuring in most years a full store of water 
which will bo led in earthen pipes to the railway station, the works, 
and the village. At first there were no houses or shelter for the 
workmen, now there is a village of about 500 souls. Hie village is 
carefully laid out in streets with one quarter set apart for the clerks 
and watchmen employed on the works. J^or the salt-makers^ houses 
Government supplied timber and tiles, leaving the men to build the 
mud-walls and making the houses over to them on the payment of a 
sum of £3 (Us. 30). A village office, has been built and a 

dispensary with a trained hospital assistant supplied. A yearly house- 
tax of is. (8 as.) IS levied and from the proceeds a staff of swei'pers is 
kept up. The chief disease is fever, of which a very severe form 
is common when, in Octohor, the low lands of the Kan arc drying. 

The salt-makers or Agihis wore supposed to ho a lawless uuruly 
class. At first, before the site of tho work was lixed, rivalries 
between the people of the different villages caused some ill-feeliiig. 
But since they have settled at Kharaghoda, scarcely a criinc has been 
committed. The workmen are paid at the rate of 2(1. (1 \ aiuufs) 
for 82 pounds (tho Bengal }nan), five per cent being taken from their 
earnings to cover loss from wastage while tho salt remains in store. 
Bad salt may berG]ected, but all good salt is bought by Governmeut 
and taken away as soon as made, Foimcrly tho Agriits had to 
stand the risk of loss from Hoods, and to Avait for buyers, and often 
their only means of disposing of their salt was to allow dealers a 
considei’able drawback on tho price fixed by Government. They licar 
the expense of loading tho railway Avagons, Government paying for 
the carriage of the salt to the store and for discharging tho wagons. 
They also receive advances without interest from Government 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families during tho 
salt-making season, and are thus relieved from tho oppression of 
Vanias who used to lend them money at ruinous rates. Details of 
all money transactions between tho Agrias and Government are 
punctually entered in receipt books kept by the Agrias. At tho end 
of tho first year outstanding advances amounted to £551 (Rs, 5540). 
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Chapter VL But next season all the workers came back and cleared off their 

Mannfactares. 

During the eight salt-making months, October - May, three men 
on each pan can with ordinary labour make ICO tons, (4500 Bengal 
mans), yielding about £10 14«. (Rs. 107) to each worker. If they 
work hard they can earn more. In 1873 the outturn of several pans 
was more than 214 tons (6000 Bengal mans), and in ono pan it was 
276 tons (7739 Bengal mans), worth to each of the workers more 
than £20 (Rs. 200). Besides this their women and children earn 
something in the salt harvest season and the men from rough tillage 
in the rains. That middlemen may not come m and reduce the 
workmen’s profit, the pans are let yearly and care is taken that 
they are let to actual workmen. To discourago the workmen from 
running into debt, besides the system of Government advances, the 
Village grain -dealers are forbidden to let them run up scores at 
their shops. Since the works have been opened the Agrias, better 
fed, better clad, and better housed, have as a body greatly improved 
in condition and conduct. 

Sinking tlie Well. Except that as a rule only one crop is taken in the year 
the way of making the salt has changed little since 1826. 
The brine, found at a depth of from eighteen to thirty-six 
feet, yields about six times as much salt as ordinary sea water. i 
To reach the brine the first step is to sink a well. Most of the 
wells are round, about nine feet in diameter. They are dug through 
a top soil of black clay and occasional thin layers of sand until water 
is reached some nine or ten feet below the surface. This water is not 
the true brine but a mixture of rain and sea water that during the 
rainy season has filtered down. Tho digging then stops, and, to 
keep the sides from falling in, a hollow cylinder, hintva, of strongly 
wattled babul boughs is introduced. Next, the brine lift is prepared, 
a thirty-feet teak rafter working on a strong wooden upright. To 
the long arm of the lever a twisted grass rope, with an earthen 
bucket at the end, is fastened, and balanced at the shorter end by 
a weight of sun-baked clay. By scraping loose earth from the 
surface into ridges along its four sides, a space is made for a pan 
and with two lifts at work the water is baled out and allowed to 
run over the pan. As soon as the well is dry, the salt-maker again 
sets to digging, leaving round the pit-bottom as a rest for the wooden 
cylinder, Icantva, a narrow wall of solid earth. After digging some 
ten feet deeper, a second smaller cylinder is introduced ; and, like a 
telescope slide, as the well deepens a third or even a fourth. When 
at last the brine-bearing stratum is reached a stout stake is driven 
deep into the soil and on drawing out the stake the brine spouts up 
in a column, filling the well to within ton or twelve feet of the brim. 
Three men, ono to dig and two to raise the brine, are usually 
employed on each well, and according to its depth the work takes 
them from fifteen days to a month. 


1 The details are, sulphate of lime Kan ‘26, sea T4 ; sulphate of magnesia Ran ’82, 
Be^'23 ; chlonde of magnesia. Ran 4-65, sea '37 ; chloride of soda (swt) Ran 16*09. 
sea 2i;71 •, other salts and iodides Ran 0, sea *08 ; water Ran 78*23, sea 06 47. 
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When the well is ready, the work of preparing the pan begins. 
Three or four inches of the surface soil sodden by the waste well- 
water is taken away by large wooden mud-scrapers. The ‘soil thus 
exposed is a stiff clay mixed in places with sand. Any bit with too 
much sand is dug out and replaced with good sound clay. More 
water is then lifted from the well, and as it spreads over the pan, 
any unevenness in the bed is at once seen. The outstanding parts 
are shaved off with an iron hoc until the whole is a rough level. 
Then the water is allowed to dry till only a thin film remains, and 
the work of puddling begins. Puddling is a hard and weary task. 
Three or four workers in a row, like mowers in a hay field, one 
a little behind the other, each with his heels close together, stamp 
over the pan in straight lines, first lengthways, then across, and then 
diagonally. When in this way the clay has been well worked 
the pan is allowed to dry. Another film of water is let in, and the 
stamping process again and again repeated till the bed becomes 
thoroughly water-tight. Its surface is then carefully beaten and 
levelled with wooden beetles. Some pans want as many as five 
separate puddlings and for others two arc enough. The work takes 
four or five men from one to two months or even ten weeks. After 
the first year a single puddling is generally enough, and when the 
pans have been in use for ten or twelve years, nothing is wanted but 
to scrape away the loose mud washed into them by the rainy season 
floods. 

The puddling lowers the floor of the pan some four or five inches 
below the ground level. A low wall of well-worked clay is then 
raised round all four sides of the pan, and the whole is left 
to dry. Meanwhile, between the well and the pan a small 
reservoir has been made to hold the brine as it comes from the 
well. After standing for a couple of days to clear, the brine is let 
into the pan four or five inches deep. In about a week^s time the 
whole bottom of the pan is covered with a salt crust from a half 
to three quarters of an inch thick. The worker steps into the 
pan and with his feet breaks the crust into small pieces, and, until all 
the crystals are separated, scratches it with a wooden rake, dantdJi. 
Then with the wooden mud-scraper he spreads the crystals evenly 
over the bed of the pan. A short time is allowed for the brine, 
disturbed and dirtied by these processes, to settle, and more brine is 
then let in. So long as the salt remains in the pan, it must be 
thoroughly raked and levelled with the hoe at least every other 
morning ; otherwise the crystals become uneven in size and shape and 
as brittle as sea salt. Fresh brine must also be let in every day, and 
the pans must be kept filled to a height of at least three inches above 
the top layer of crystals. 

Only one crop of the best salt can be made in a season. If the 
work starts at the beginning of November, the salt will be ready by 
the end of the following March. By that time it covers the pan ten 
inches to a foot deep. To rake so large a mass of crystals and to 
keep brine enough in the pan is no easy task. Two crops are some- 
times made. The first ready in January is good in quality though 
small in quantity. The second is larger but not so good as the 
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too quickly-formed hot weather crystals are uneven and hollow. 
The crystals of the best gait are nearly perfect half-inch or three- 
quarter inch cubes, clear and bright, and so close-grained and 
hard that they stand travelling specially well, and will even bear being 
thrown on a stone-floor with considerable force without breaking. 
When the salt is ripe, it is scraped into long ridges and the water 
drawn off. After standing for a few days to drain, the salt is carried 
away in baskets and piled in heaps. If a second crop is to be 
made, the pan must be thoroughly dried, and the bed levelled before 
fresh brine is let in. Women and children help in carrying salt and 
in load’iig it into railway wagons, but only men prepare the pans 
and wells and make the salt. The tools are very rough but well 
suited to their purpose. Prom their form and the way they are 
fastened to the lift rope tho earthen brine bucket.s, as soon as they 
touch the troughs leading to the reservoirs, tilt over of themselves- 
The spikes of the rakes, tough biibul twigs, are so arranged that the 
workman can, to suit tho depth of salt in his pan, alter their length 
at pleasure. The lift is as simple and iiselul a contrivance for 
raising brine as can well bo devised, and the way in which water is 
used for levelling the pans is very ingenious. 

Several difficulties in the making of salt have lately come to light. 
In preparing fresh pans it has been found that brine or rather brine 
springs are not spread over tho whole Ran. The black clay and 
sand, which form the Rail’s upper crust and oveilie tho brine-bearing 
strata, are pierced in places by an impervious yellowish-red clay, 
locally known as mariul, and wherever marud occurs the true brine 
seems to bo entirely absent. This clay, perhaps at some time 
driven up by volcanic force, has in several places been dug to a 
depth of over forty feet, and a Norton’s tube-well has then been 
driven in as far as it would go, but in no case was the clay pierced 
or a brine-sprmg struck. Its distribution is most irregular ; it does 
not run in straight lines, but occurs here and there all over the salt 
works. It shows no surface sign. A well may be dug and brine 
found, but it 13 quite uncertain whether the clay will not be struck 
within ten feet on either side. Another risk lies in loss from blight, 
ralch. The first symptom of blight is an opaque film on the top of 
the water at the sides of the pan. 'Phis film gradually spreads over 
the whole pan ; tho salt crystals become covered with small spikes 
and feel greasy to tho touch, and after a time, unless the disease is 
checked, they break into small particles, and the salt is spoiled. 
Tho disease is caused by overconcentration of brine, and the 
consequent deposition of magnesia. Of the salts present in brine, 
sulphate of lime or gypsum is the least soluble and tho first thrown 
down. Chloride of sodium or common salt is the next to separate, 
and after evaporation has continued to a certain limit, sulphate of 
magnesium or Epsom salts and chloride of magnesium begin to fall. 
These salts melt very easily, and penetrating between the thin plates 
of the crystals of common salt, cause them to separate and break tip 
as the water dries away. They also give the salt an intensely bitter 
and very unpalatable taste. In the first season of the new worka 
(1872-73) this blight caused much damage. It was found to be due 
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to the neglect of some of the workers to feed their pans regularly, 
and in the next year careful supervision very greatly reduced the 
evil. Where it did appear, the pan was at once thoroughly drained, 
and the salt allowed to dry. A free supply of fresh brine was then 
let in and took up any chloride of magnesium that might have 
been deposited, and by keeping up a good head of water until the 
salt was ready, all danger of recrystallization was averted. Dust 
storms are another source of danger. Beginning early in May they 
come up almost daily, the wind raising from the crust of the Ran a 
dense fog of the finest salt and magnesium dust. As much of the 
salt crop as is not removed from the pans and stacked before the 
dust storms set in is lost. 

The average outturn of salt during the five years ending 1877 has 
been 34,894 tons. To remove this great store of salt the pans, each 
250 feet long by sixty feet broad, are arranged in parallel rows, 
with a railway siding running between each pair of rows. They are 
placed fifty feet apart with their shorter sides towards the tramway. 
On spaces rather more than ninety feet wide between the pans and the 
sidings, the salt when removed from the pans is dried and heaped 
conveniently for loading the wagons Between each double row of 
pans a space 450 feet wide is left for wells and reservoirs and for 
the spoiling of the waste water used in cleaning out the pans. ^Flie 
works are surrounded by guard-rooms four hundred yards apart, 
each of them manned by three watchmen. The corner rooms are 
larger than the others with a guard of four watchmen and a potty 
officer. In the centre of the works is a guard-house with an 
inspector and a patrolling party of one petty officer and six men. 

During the manufacturing season the demand for salt is mot straight 
from the works. The salt is loaded into wagons at the pan\s side 
and taken straight to the stores or railway stations at which it is 
wanted. At the close of the season the balance of the salt crop is 
taken to a large store built on high ground about two miles from 
the works and approached by a long enibankmont with a gradient 
of one in fifty. To fill the store the trucks are run up this 
embankment, the lino supported by wooden trestles and masonry 
work running through the store twenty-one feet above the ground 
level. In emptying the stores the wagons are run along low level 
sidings sunk in cuttings deep enough to bring the floors of the 
wagons on a level with the floor of the warehouse. Hj this nicaiis 
neither in filling nor in emptying the store has the salt to be lifted, 
an arrangement that compared with stacking the salt in heaps 
represents for each wagon-load a saving of Is, (8 annas). 

The minor stores at some of the chief railway stations are plain 
sheds standing on plinths raised 3| feet above the ground level, 
with doors on either side so arranged that when a train of salt trucks 
is drawn up alongside there shall be a door opposite to each truck. 
Trucks can thus be discharged along the whole length of the stores 
without any loss of time. Both minor and main stores' are divided 
into compartments, and an account is kept of the quantities of salt 
put into and taken from each compartment. Only a single 
compartment at each store is worked.at one time, and as it is emptied 
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its account is closed. A constant check is thus maintained on the 
officers responsible for the salt. 

Both at the main and minor stores the Salt is weighed by truck- 
loads over weigh bridges before being taken up into the store. |t 
is weighed out to purchasers over platform scales adjusted every 
morning and tested several times a day. Salt for consignment by 
railway is issued to the public at Khiiraghoda only, and must be 
bagged in uniform quantities of 2| cwts. (three wans) per bag. This 
arrangement greatly aids the testing of the weighments made by the 
weigh clerks, and serves as a useful check against fraud. A few bags 
can bo taken out of a wagon at any station on the line, and the 
coi’rectness of their weights ascertained without trouble or delay. 
The station-master at Kharaghoda furnishes the superintendent of 
the woi'ks With a daily account showing the weights and destinations 
of salt presented to him for transmission by rail, and the superinten- 
dent personally examines all wagons laden with salt, before they 
leave the station. 

The salt is sold at all storesand railway stations between Khiiraghoda 
and Surat at the uniform rate of bs.7^d (Rs. 2-1 3) for 82 pounds 
(the Bengal man) . Stations without stores are supplied by acontractor 
who is bound to keep at each station a stock of bagged salt sufficient 
to meet all demands. Buyers can cither take bags and all, or the salt 
only. They can, if they please, send their own bags to Kharaghoda 
and mako their own arrangements for filling them, but they seem to 
prefer employing the contractor. The same contractor also provides 
bags, and despatches salt at fixed charges to lailway stations 
in the Central Provirices, or he fills and despatches bags consigned 
to him for the purpose. Printed notices explaining all details of 
the arrangements and the selling price of salt havo been distributed 
in every GrU|arat village and published in the vernacular newspapers, 
and the assistant collector in charge occasionally visits each station 
and sees that the work is properly carried on. The contractor is 
prohibited fiom dealing in salt on his own account and so long as a 
large stock is kept at Kharaghoda, as the right of limiting the 
quantities issued has been reserved, there is no fear of speculators 
buying the whole supply through the contractor and holding it with 
a view to raise the price of salt. 

The following statement shows, for the five years ending 1st Juno 
1878, the quantity, the distribution, and the value of the salt produced 
in the Kharaghoda salt works : 


Khdrdglxxla StiU DelmU, 1S74-7S 


Year 

Taus 

Salt 

made. 

Salt Sold 

Revenue 

realized 

Local 

use 

Central 

Provinces 

HajpiitAna 

and 

Mfllwa 

Total 

187d-74 

lR74-7f> 

187fi-7rt • 

1878-77 

1877-78 

2^i 

1 281 

265 

260 

245 

Tons 

31,8.{6 

1 37,162 

I 36,799 
31,612 
38,069 

Tons 

6945 

10,465 

20,093 

18,689 

19,273 

Tons. 

6744 

9638 

12,805 

12,760 

18,918 

Ton«i 

1048 

949 

227.5 

2106 

3464 

Tons 

18,717 

21,052 

35,263 

38,494 

41,645 

£. 8 
68,324 14 
126,677 3 
194,243 19 
181,005 6 
244,242 3 

Total 


1 174,468 

74,116 

60,045 

9831 

145,191 

814,583 5 
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Over a large area in the west o£ Viramgam, chiefly in the villages 
of Jhinjhuvada and Patri, earth is found suited to the manufacture 
of saltpetre. At the beginning of the century in these and the 
neighbouring Jhalavad, Limbdi, and Patan villages, saltpetre was 
made in large quantities.^ But on the introduction of British rule the 
widespread peace and the cheaper supply from Bengal put a stop to 
the Gujarat manufacture. The Vanias declared that, because of the 
murderous uses to which gunpowder was put, it was a sin to make 
saltpetre, and in 1825 except a little, by Musalmans of the Bohora 
class, none was produced.^ In 1830 the Revenue Commissioner 
Mr. Dunlop made an inquiry into the cause of the failure of the 
manufacture, and by the help of Mr. Vaupell, a gentleman of much 
intelligence and knowledge, supplied Government with a full account 
of the processes employed and of the state and prospects of the 
industry. The manufacture was then on a very small scale. The 
Vanias opposed the Bohoras in their attempts to increase the 
production and a Parsi who had come to Dholera with pots and other 
tools failed from ignorance of the proper kind of earth. Still the 
natives were willing to make saltpetre and, if a demand arose, at 
a shilling for five pounds (Rs. 4 the man) an unlimited quantity 
might be supplied. Bengal saltpetre though a little dearer and 
inferior to the best local variety was even in Limbdi able to compete 
with it. Unless Government came forward as a buyer there seemed 
little hope of reviving the industry.*^ 

The manufacture is carried on only during the cold season. The 
earth used, of a dark-red mixed with white, becomes whiter the deeper 
it is dug. The richest patches are near villages in places frequented 
by cattle. When one plot is exhausted the workers change to 
another and keep moving so long as the cold season lasts. Except 
the alkaline earth and pure water nothing is used m the manufacture. 
The first process is to sciape off and gather the surface soil. When 
enough is gathered the earth is placed in largo pierced earthen 
vessels called gala. Fresh water is then poured on the earth till the 
vessel fills. And as it strains through, the salt water is collected 
into smaller pots, niorm, placed below. These are again emptied 
into deep iron pans, Icarav, holding from ten to twenty-five morias 
of the strained liquor. These iron pans are set over a cowdung fire 
and as the contents boil and evaporate common sea salt forms and 
as it forms is taken away in pierced iron ladles. The boiling goes 
on till as the water begins to crystallize it thickens into a jelly. It 
is then in the evening poured into shallow earthen vessels, kunda, 
and allowed to stand all night. In the morning the crystallized 
nitre is taken away and put into bags. In this state, called ckvdra 
single or once washed from its largo proportion of common salt and 


1 The villages and towns where the earth is obtained are Bhoika, Surv.il, Darode, 
Umbjiand Devgad m the Limbdi district ; BhadvAna, Lakhtar, Halviid, Chokri, and 
Kdkreji in Jh^ldvad, JlunjhuvMa and Fdtri m Viramgam, and 8anu and Munjpur 
nearP4tan. Mr. Vaupell 4, 30th Nov. 1829, 

3 Bom.Gov. SeL a. 69. 

3 Mf. Dunlop 251, 20th January 1830« 
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other impurities, it ib ui uu use. To refine it the saltpetre is again 
washed and purified in clear fresh water. It is then termed bevda 
or twice washed, and though somewhat inferior to the Bengal variety 
is used for making gunpowder. After a third purifying it is called 
tevda or thrice washed. This the best saltpetre made in Gujardt 
is principally used in the manufacture of the finest gunpowder 
called ravjJci or priming powder. Besides these varieties at Sami 
and Munjpur a kind called halmi charged with alum is much used 
for fireworks. 

Ahmedabad pottery is better than most of the clay work of 
western India. The clay is shaped into many common and 
useful articles, toys, tiles, bricks, and pots for cooking and storing 
grain or water. To give the clay a light colour the potters use 
red ochre, ramcln, white-earth, Ichadi, and mica, abrak. Before 
being used these colouring materials are ground fine and mixed 
with water. White-earth keeps its colour, if, m baking, the smoke 
from the kiln is allowed to escajie ; but if the smoko is kept back the 
clay becomes black throughout. Red ochre always keeps its colour 
and when mixed with white-earth becomes pink. Mica, abrak, is used 
to give a finishing touch of dull gold. It is generally rubbed on 
before the wares are taken to market A few potters glaze with 
litharge, tnuddrsing, a semi-vitrified oxide of lead. This is burnt, 
powdered, mixed with water, and rubbed on the article before it is 
put in the kiln. Burnt copper filings or scrapings coated with 
litharge give a greenish tint. Jars for clarified butter, oil, or pickles 
are sometimes covered with lac. At other times they are polished 
by rubbing them either with a piece of bamboo or with a string of 
agate pebbles. A few of the Ahmedabad potters are Musalmans, 
but the greater number are Hindus. The rural town and village 
potters make vessels for every-day use, stronger but not so well 
finished as those made in the city. Tlie pipe bowls, ckalams, of 
Dhandhuka, Barvala, Ranpur, and other villages bordering on 
Kathiawar, are thought better than those made in Ahmedabad. 
Besides being sold in Ahmedabad at prices varying from 3d. to Is. 
(2-8 annas), they are to some extent sent to Surat and Bombay 
and find a ready sale among all classes. 

The working in gold and silver is an important industry employing 
large numbers in all big towns and villages, especially in Dholka and 
Viramgam. The workers of the goldsmith or Soni caste are chiefly 
employed in making gold and silver ornaments, gold for the rich and 
part gold part silver for the middle class. The chief ornaments are 
brooches, pins and combs for the hair, noserings, earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, wristbands, finger rings, waistbands, and anklets. The 
customer either brings the goldsmith the metal in the form of coins, 
or buys it in bars from an assayer, choksi. The goldsmith has seldom 
any store of metal or of ornaments, and, as his fondness for cheating 
is a by-word, the customer generally sends some one to watch the 
goldsmith when at work, or gets him to come to his house and make 
the ornaments there. Of late years, more than used to be the case, 
assayers have taken to keep ornaments in store. This change 
to some extent lessened the demand for goldsmith’s work. 
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The making of gold and silver thread, used in brocaded silks and 
gold and silver cloth, employs a distinct class of workmen. Silver is 
cast into bars, about the thickness of the little finger and a yard long, 
and then reduced to wire, by a set of workmen called bar-drawers, 
pdsdtdriids, chieliy Kanbis by caste. To reduce the size of the rod the 
bar-drawer fixes firmly between two uprights a metal plate about 
six inches long by half an inch broad, pierced with about forty holes 
of gradually lessening size. The holes are smeared with wax and 
one end of the bar is beaten to a point fine enough to pass through 
the largest hole in the drawplate. The point is then caught in a 
heavy pair of pincers, and fastened to a strong chain which is passed 
round a wooden barrel three feet long and about a foot across, 
moving in a frame sunk below the level of the ground. Erom the 
outer edge of the barrel, at either end, stands out a circle of wooden 
bars like the spokes of a felloe-less wheel. Laying hold of the ends 
of the spokes, by the help of their leverage the workman drags the bar 
through the holes of the drawplate, a matter at first of much labour* 
As it is forced through the different holes the bar gradually stretches 
till, when all the holes have been passed, it comes out a fine wire. 
To make it into thread the wire is passed to the wire-drawer, tdniay 
a Kanbi by caste who working after the same fashion as the bar- 
drawer, only with lighter tools and a finer drawplate, generally turns 
out six to eight hundred yards of thread from half an ounce (I tola) 
of silver. So great is his delicacy of touch that if desired the tdnict 
can draw out half an ounce (1 tola) of silver into 2000 yards of thread, 
a feat all the more wonderful that for boring the holes in his drawplate 
the workman has no finer tool than the file-pointed end of an old 
umbrella steel. Next, to flatten the wire, it is wound upon bobbins and 
handed over to the stamper, chapatlia, generally a Kanbi by caste. 
Laying ten of the bobbins side by side in a frame so that the threads 
may roll easily off, ho passes the threads through a glass ring fastening 
their ends to a reel held in his left hand. Slowly turning this reel 
he draws the threads gently through the glass ring and with a hammer 
held in his right hand, as the threads pass over a small highly- 
polished steel anvil, gives them quick sharp blows so unfailingly 
even that they pass on, of one uniform flatness. 

To make gold-thread, ingots of gold are melted and beaten into 
leaves about a yard long and two inches broad. With every caro 
that all is clean, the leaf is pressed round a silver bar and bound to it 
with a strong hemp cord. The bar is then placed in a bed of live 
charcoal and, after lying there for about ten minutes, is taken 
out and beaten with a heavy hammer. After a second heating the 
bar is again beaten, and after a third heating, it is allowed slowly to 
cool. It is then ready to be made into wire and is drawn out and 
flattened like the silver thread. So thoroughly have the two metals 
been welded that the wire appears to be of gold, showing no 
sign of the silver. Before it is worked into fabrics the gold wire 
is wound on specially prepared silk thread. To make this silk 
thread, two frames, one about three the other about eight feet high, 
are, in an open space, set about thirty yards apart. The cross 
beams of each frame are furnished with sets of seven or eight 
wooden pegs. The workman, asdra^ generally a Kanbi by caste, from 
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a reel of silk held in his hand fastens the ends of the filaments to one 
of the pegs of the lower frame^ and, walking along the open space, lets 
the silk gradually unroll. When the higher frame is reached the 
workman passes the threads over a peg, snaps them, and, from a fold in 
his dress, taking a small malet-headed spindle, fastens the ends of the 
threads to the stem of the spindle. This he does for each of the 
seven or eight sets of pegs. The threads, which at first hung loosely 
between the two frames, are now tightened by drawing the spindle 
heads towards the ground. Then by a sharp twist of the hand, the 
spindles in turn are set rapidly in motion until they work themselves 
up to the cross beam of the frame. The thread is then snapped 
from the spindle, the ends tied, and the whole carried to the dyer. 
On their return the threads are again stretched and all roughness 
removed by rubbing them with a thin bright steel rod. The silk 
is then taken to the gold-thread winder, vhitiidr, and wound on 
a small heavy-headed spindle. The end of the thread is by the 
help of a hooked stick passed through a glass ring fastened in the 
ceiling, drawn down, and tied to the stem of a second spindle shaped 
like the first. The reel of gold wire is next placed where it can 
freely unwind and the workman, seating himself on a high three- 
legged stool, fastens the end of the gold wire to the silk thread on 
the stem of the empty spindle, and with a violent rub along the 
calf of his leg sets it spinning with great speed. The thread as it 
winds is fed with gold wire until the spindle has twisted itself as 
high as the workman can easily reach. It is then drawn down, a 
twist given to the silk thread, and the gold-thread spindle set 
violently in motion and as before another yard or so of gold thread 
is spun. These industries are found only in Ahmedabad. The 
workmen chiefly Hindus of the Kanbi caste are steady, thrifty, and 
sober, though not overhonest. 

At rich and middle-class marriages and other rejoicings the 
lintels and side posts of the house-door are covered with strips of 
yellow tin foil. To make this tin foil, blocks of tin brought from 
Bombay are hammered into leaves at the rate of sixteen scores of 
six-inch leaves to one pound, 40 tolas, of metal. To colour it yellow 
the leaf is laid on a piece of earthenware over a dish of live coal 
and smeared with yellow sealing wax. The leaves sell at the rate 
of 200 for 2s. (Re. 1 ). They are used for ornamenting images of the 
gods. They sometimes have a rough pattern printed on them from 
a lead block. Except a few Musalmans the workers are Hindus of 
the Mochi caste. The industry is prosperous. 

To make gold foil, gold leaf is bought from a goldsmith and 
flaced between sheets of fine leather, bound in the form of a small 
30ok. This book is placed on a stone and beaten with a heavy- 
leaded iron hammer until the leaf spreads to about four times 
its original size. The leaves are used by Musalman beggars and othet 
hemp-smokers. The hemp, ganja^ is laid in the bowl of the pipe, the 
gold leaf is stretched across the mouth of the bowl, and on the leaf 
fire is placed. The foil is sometimes also plastered over sweetmeats. 
These workers, called varakgars or leaf makers, are Hindus chiefly 
Mochis and a few Musalmdns. The industry is fairly prosperous. 
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Electro-plating is to a small extent carried on in Alimedabad. Chapter VI. 
The workers, called platers, vdsdnifU, are of the shoemaker, Moclu, Manu^tures 
caste. They plate with silver on copper, chiefly horse trappings 
for marriages. Formerly the copper was covered with silver leaves, 
but electro-plating has supplanted the old method. According 
to the old system, if a silver oinament was to be plated with 
gold, the silver was heated, taken out of the tiie by the help of 
a pair of pincers and covered with gold leaf. The gold leaf was 
then worked into tin) iner|ualities of the article by a style pointed 
with Cambay carnelian. It was them handed over to another 
workman who with a finer style smoothed the surface and polished 
the gold. Never practised by goldsmiths, this work has always 
been in the hands of Modus. The ornaments are brought by the 
person who wishes to have them plated. 

Tin-plating is to a largo extent carried on in the city of Abmedabad, Tin-Plating. 
and on a smaller scale in the country towns. The workers, called 
tin-plators, lc(il(V(jars, are Miisal mans ; a few of thorn are Hindu 
coppersmiths, Kaiisaras They plate with tin on copper and brass 
vessels for household use. The method employed is very simple. 

The vessel to bo ])lated is scraped with a nail-likc iron tool, and the 
tm boiled and mixed with ammonia, , is laid on with a cloth 

and then polished with sand and ashes. Tins industry is prosperous 
as all Musalmaus and Parsis and most Hindus have their vessels 
tin-plated. 

To print gold and silver foil patterns on cotton and silk, the cloth Leaf-Pnnting. 
is stamped with a decp-cut handblock dipped in gum The cloth is 
covered with a layer of gold or silver foil and then sharply rubbed 
by a polished wooden bar, vuna, about (‘iglit iiu lies long, an inch 
round at each end, and two inches round in the middle. In the 
middle on one side of the wood a hollow is made, and m it a large 
polished carnolian stone is set and f.istened with plaster. The 
rubbing takes away the foil from the surface of the cloth except where 
it has boon fastened by the gnmuK'd pattern. TIku^o the foil is so 
thoroughly work(‘d into the cloth that it may bo roughly used 
without giving way. ^Phis iiidustiy is in a fair condition. The 
workers are cliioHy Mocliis. 

Another prosperous Alimedabad industry, entirely in the hands of Ornaments. 

Mochis, is the making of ornaments for tln^ gods. ^Phe ornaments 
are of paper, cut into various shapes and covered with pieces of 
differently-coloured tin foil or the eye from a peacock’s tail feather 
A great day for the sale of these ornaments is the GoJufl Ashfaini 
fair, the birth-day of Kiisliiia iii the month of Rhnivan (Angnst- 
Septeinbcr). Anoilior article much iii demand on that day is enamel. 

For this work china is powdered fine, rubbed on pieces of heated 
motal, and melting with the boat forms an enamel. One of the chief 
enamelled ai tides arc gods’ eyes, almond-shaped pieces of white 
enamelled silver with a black pupil painted in tlumi. 

Large quantities of copper and brass articles are made nl Copper and Brass^ 
Ahmedabad . Besides the ordinary house pots and cups manufactured 
in most district towns, the Ahmedabad coppersmiths, Kansfeis, 
make very graceful and delicately cut brass-screens. Their specialty 
B 187-17 
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is the betel leaf holder, 'pdmhin, a small box of the most delica-td 
brass tracery. Their wares belong to two chief classes ; of copper, 
domestic pots, boxes for keeping jewelry, and inkstands ; and of 
brass, boxes for keeping sweets and spices, rings, lamps, idols, chains, 
bells, tongs, and betel holders, imnddns. Besides the KansaraiS 
whose special calling it is, some blacksmiths, Luhars, work in brass - 
and copper. The raw material, both copper and brass, is brought from 
Bombay by regular metal dealers, Musalnians of the Sliia or Daudi 
Bohora sect, and vsold by them to the coppei’smiths. Much of the 
brass is made in Ahmedabad by the coppersmiths from copper and 
zinc in the proportion of four parts of copper to three of zinc* At 
present copper work shares in the general dulncss of trade. 

Iron-ware articles are not made in any largo quantity. The 
chief are knives and field tools, most of them made in the country 
towns, iron buckets and cooking vessels used chiefly by town 
Musalnians and Piirsis, and nails, screws, hinges, and other things 
required for house-buihhiig, and locks made onlym Ahmedabfid and 
from it distnbuted over the district. The iron brought from Bombay 
by Musalman Sunni and Shia Bohora and Hindu Vania merchants 
is sold in retail to the ironsmiths, Liihai's. The Ahmedabad 
Luhars arc a clever and hardworking class of men. Those of 
Modasa are famous for their easy-chairs and cots. The manufacture 
of hardware has suffered severely from European coinj)etition. At 
the same time the introduction of machinery has opened to Luhars 
both in Ahmedabad and Bombay a wide and well-paid field of 
employment. 

Ahmedabad carpenters have long l>coii famous for their skill in 
carving blackwood. Many of the best have loft Gujarat for 
Bombay. But iii Ahmedabad the finest spcciinons of this class of 
work are still bo found. Next to tlio city carvers, and in some 
respects with an even higher lo(;al name, arc the Dliolora carpenters* 
This, before the days of i ail way, was tlie cliief tinibor mart in the 
district. Here Luvaiia and Vania merchants bringing logs of teak 
from Thana, and of blackwood and sandalwood from tlie Malabar 
coast, sell them to the district caiq)entors, who work them up into 
chairs and tables, cots and cradles ot Knghsh fashion, and liita 
handsome well-finished brass-])ound boxes much sought after in 
Kathiawar and even in Ahmedabad city. 

Wooden brac(flets are, to a small extent, made in Alimcdabad and 
in rather larger quantities in Modasa, Hliolera,, Dholka, Viramgani, 
and other country towns They are worn by the lower orders of 
Hindu women and by poor Musalman women of Hindu descent. 

In Dholera and still more in Modasa, tJic turning of cot and cradle 
legs and small boxes is an active industry, llie small boxes, dahhm^ 
varying in size from two inches to one foot in height, and 1.^ to eight 
inches round, are used, the small ones to hold opium, and the large onea 
for women^s ornaments. The Modiisa boxes, the best in the district, 
are in demand from all parts of Ahmedabad, as well as from 
Kathiawar. Modasa-turned cots are also sent to Ahmedabad and 
other towns, and used by rich and middle class Hindus and Musalmans. 
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The turners of Ahmedabad, Dholka, and Viramgam also make cots, 
cradles, children's toys, and, to a small extent, bangles. The cots and 
cradles are used by all classes, the bangles by high caste Hindu 
women. Almost all these articles are quaintly coloured with stripes 
of red, yellow, black, and white wax. Cots, cradles, and *children^s 
playthings find the greatest sale on the Gokal Ashtami fair in the 
month of Shravan (August- September). Except a few Musalman 
families, the turners, Khirddis or Saufjddids, are Hindus. The 
Musalman turners make to order and sometimes have for sale ready 
made chessmen and counters, nard or (jot. Tiiruer\s wares are m 
good demand. The craft has not suffered by European competition. 

The spinning of cotton thread is a very extensive industry in 
Ahmedabad and other towns and big villages. The spinners are 
chiefly poor Musalman and Hindu women. The thread, siity is used 
by native weavers for rough work. The raw mateiial is the produce 
of the district, bought by cotton spinners from farmers and sold by 
retail or given to women to spin. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread has suffered much from the competition of European and 
still more of local steam spinning factories. 

The weaving of cotton cloth is an important industry. At 
Ranpur a few Bohoras and Tjus weave from English yarn cloth of 
a rather fine texture, finding a ready sale among the surrounding 
Girdsias and Kathis. At Dholka from the same mateiials Hindu 
Khatris make women^s robes, sddis, of much local repute for stead- 
fastness of colour, and in Ahmedabad, although to a less extent, 
rich Musalman, Moinna, and Hindu Kliatns make very good silk- 
bordored waist cloths, dliotisy robes, mdisy scarfs, dupattas, and 
smaller waist cloths, ckahjtds, which are sent to Gujarat, Bombay, and 
Khandesh. With these and a few other exceptions the only hand- 
woven cloth is made by Dliods, a few of whom arc found in almost 
every large village. Much of this cloth is now made of English or 
local mill-yarn. Dlied- woven cloth, though from differences of 
shape known as hhddiy ch^fdl, and doily is all of the same coarse 
strong texture. Since the beginning of British rule hand loom 
weaving has greatly declined. In 1820^ English made cloth was a 
new article in Ahmedabad trade. But so rapidly did it make its 
way that by 1825 oven in the best mart of the district the consump- 
tion of superior country made cloth had become very inconsiderable.^ 
The coarse hand woven cloth on account of its much greater 
strength held its own with the cheaper sorts of European cloth. But 
the produce of the local mills has greatly affected the demand for 
this class of hand woven goods. 

Though a largo section of hardworking craftsmen are seen to 
have sulfercd from the competition between hand and machine 
looms, Ahmedabad has not allowed its old cloth industry to die 


I Mr. Dunlop, 29tli August 1820. 

2- Bom. Gov. Sel. X. GO A doctor Gilder, senior partner in the firm of Gilder De 
Co IS said to have hcou the first to introduce European madapollams and 
yarn into this pait of Giijar.it. Brigp’ Cities of GiijrAshtra, 317. This class of 
goodii aferli goes by the name of Doctori kapda^ or doctor’s cloth. 
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out. It has now (1879) four factories with engines of 250 horse 
power employing 2013 hands and paying in wages a yearly sum of 
about £10,777 (Rs. 1,97,770). In order of age these mills are (1), 
the Ahmedahad Cotton Mills Company opened in June 18G1 with a 
capital of £05,400 (Rs. 6,54,000) divided into 654 shares of £100 
(Rs. 1000) each. The machinery driven hy engines of 100 nominal 
horse power, works 14,740 mule and 7500 throstle spindles, and 
303 looms. In 1877-78, 1,704,850 pounds of cotton were worked 
into yarn up to 20 S. count worth £1 7,772 (Rs. 1,77,720) and coarse 
waist cloths, dhoti's, and long cloth worth £00,135 (Rs. 6,01,350). 
In 1878 about 900 hands were daily employed and during the year 
£9228 (Rs. 92,280) were spent in wages ; (2) the Bechardas Mill, 
opened in Juno 1867, is the private property of Rao Bahadur 
Bechardas Ambaidas, C.SI. The machinery, driven by engines of 
sixty-five horse power, works 15,000 spindles and 172 looms. In 
1877-78, 993,112 pounds of cotton w(>ro worked into Nos. 10 to 80 
water and mule twist worth £16,680 (Rs. 1,66,800) and into T-cloth 
and cloth for waistcloths and women’s robes worth £24,215 
(Rs. 2 ,42^50). In 1878 about 500 hands wei’o daily employed 
and during the year £5877 (Rs, 58^770) paid in wages ; (3) the 
Ahmedahad Ginning and Manufncturing Company^ Limited^ owns a 
spinning mill of 1)120 mule spindles driven by a steam engine of 
25 horse power. It was opened on 0th December 1877 The 
Company has a capital of £35,000 (Rs. 3^50^)00), divided into 350 
shares of £100 (Rs. 1000) each. In Gio year ending Slst December 
1878^ 720^000 pounds of cotton were worked into 20 S. yarn worth 
£22/J30 (Rs. 2^29,300). In 1878 about 250 hands were daily 
employed and during the year £2400 (Rs. 21/)00) were spent in 
wages; (4) the Gujarat S[)inning and Weaving Mill was opened on 
the 5th May 1878^ with a nominal capital of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) 
held in 800 shares of £100 (Rs. 1000) each, Tho machinery, 
driven by a pair of sixty horse-power engines, works G400 mule 
and 5168 throstle spindles and 209 looms From 5th May, when 
the mill was opened, to 31st December 1878 about 384,000 
pounds of cotton were worked into yni-ii 10 S. to 25 S. count and 
coarse cloth for dhotis and long cloth worth £11,909 16s. (Rs, 
1,19,098). During the same period 3G3 hands were daily employed 
and during the whole time £2272 (Rs. 22,720) wore' spent in 
wages. The cotton at present spun nnd woven in tho Alimedabad 
steam mills comes chielly from Kathiciwiir, Viramgam, Kadi, and 
other Baroda marts. Small qiiantitu^s are also received from tho 
Broach district. There is some export to Bombay and Central 
India. But the bulk of tho demand is local, for Gujarat and 
Kathiawar consumption Except a few Brahman men employed as 
bundlcrs, Vania men as roelors and Kanbi men as weavers, tho 
workmen are Musalimins, Kolis, Marathas, Pardesis, Bavchas, 
Vaghns, Marvadis, and other labouring classes. There are many 
Musalmilns minders and piecers^'^ and variously employed. Both 
men and women are clever workers, but they are not attentive or 
regular in their ways and as a rule waste their wages. In the 
Bechardas mill one of tho Kolis has risen to tho position of an 
overseer on a monthly salary of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). The Marathas 
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and Pardesis are generally good workmen; most of them take to 
carding. The class which of all others seems to benefit most are 
the Vaghris. Their condition was one of extreme poverty formerly, 
supporting themselves by begging. But whole families come to 
the factories and many are now well off. Some families arc known 
to have laid by money investing it m the purchase of ornaments 
and in building better houses.^ 

Dyeing is an extensive industry, following the lines of most rivers 
except the brackish Bhogava, and the early-dry Bhadhar. Outside 
of Ahmedabad city the chief dyeing centres are Vaghpur and Oran 
on the upper course of the Sabarmati, Modasa on the Majham, and 
Barvfi^la on the Utavli. Dyeing prevails also to a great extent in 
Viramgam and to some degree in Dhandhuka and Ranpur. In 
Viramgam pond water, and in Dhandhuka and Ranpur the water of 
wells dug in the Bhadhar bed is used. Tlio chief colours dyed in 
country towns are indigo, dark blue, and black; lighter shades aro 
dyed in the city. Except a few city Musalinans, the dyers, rangrez or 
rangdraSy are all Hindus, generally of the Bhavsar caste. The 
industry is in a good condition. 

Calico-printing is a craft of some consequence in Ahmedabad, 
Viranigam, and Modasa, and to a less extent in other country towns. 
The printed cloth is used locally and sent to Siam. Formerly there 
was a very largo demand for Ahmedabad calicoes, but their place 
has to a great extent been taken by European prints. To print the 
cloth it is at first dirtied and tlien washed either by the workmen 
themselves, Hindus of the Bhavsar caste, or by washermen, dhohhis, 
and then dipped into the dye light or dark blue, black, or yellow as 
required, it is then drio^l in the sun and by means of wooden 
blocks the design is printed on the borders. The Ahmedabad city 
Bhavsars, numbering about 700 families, are a steady and hardwork- 
ing class most of them men of some capital owning from £500 to 
£2000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 20,000). 

A steam print- work^ started by a joint stock company at a cost of 
£25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), was finished and opened for work in 1878. 
About a mile to the south-west of the city on the loft bank of the 
Sabarmati from which it draws its water-supply, the factory, m 
three separate buildings, has all the appliances of an English steam 
print work for singeing, bleaching, printing in four colours, 
drying, finishing, and folding. Its prints aro said to bo very good for 
simple patterns with one colour but not so good for two colours. 
Soon after opening the work was closed. But this was from 
some hitch in the management, not from any failure or flaw in the 
machinery and it is expected before long to bo again at work. 

Ahmedabad has long been famous for its paper. Thirty years 
ago (1848) about 800 men and boys were daily employed in the 
paper works. At present (1878) the number is estimated at 600. 
This craft, like many other Ahmedabad industries, is a close 


^ The steam factory details have been kindly supplied by Eao Baliddiir Bechardds 
Ambdidas, C.SJ., who has furnished information about the city manufactures, 
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tnonopoly. The workers are Musalmdns, and the trade is 
regulated by an association called the paper guilds hdgdini jamdiy 
whose members are bound by common interest to keep secret the 
mysteries of their craft. The workers do not trade in paper. They 
are generally employed by rich Musalmans^ chiefly of the Sunni 
Bohora sect. The average yearly earnings of a family, for the women 
work as well as the men, vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 200). 
The employer supplies the material, chiefly old bags and sacking, 
much of it brought by Vanjaras from Marwar and mixed with pieces 
of damaged European paper. The paper of which there are five 
kinds, sdhcb-l'hdtii, khamhhdfiy morddslidhi, (jdsuiy and hharchij is 
made in sheets from 17 J to 29^ inches long and from 16 to 27 J 
inches broad. The pince of a sheet varies according to size and 
quality from ^d. to 2^d, (one pie to IJ annas). Under foreign 
competition paper-making has of late years declined. At present 
(1878) Ahmedabad paper is used chiefly in Gov'ernment vernacular 
registers, in native states, and by native traders, whose ways of 
book-keeping and book-binding require tough and closegrained 
paper. Besides over most of tlie Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad 
paper goes to different parts of Central India. 

Snuff is made for local use at various places in the district, the 
best coming from Viramgam. This Viramgam snuff is made from 
Nadiad tobacco, mellowed by four years^ keeping. In making snuff 
the stalks are drawn out, the leaves dried in the sun, and freed from 
sand by shaking in a sieve and soaking in water from five to ten 
days. When thoroughly dried, they are again beaten to dust by 
sticks and twice sifted through a coarse clotli. To avoid waste this 
pounding and sifting goes on in a closed house, and so trying is 
the dust that none but strong men can stdnd it. The cheaper snuffs 
are made by grinding the leaf, stalk and all, in a mill. 

Besides in Ahmedabad city, oil-pressiiig is carried on chiefly in 
Modasa, Viramgam, and Dholka, each the trade-centre of a seed- 
growing countiy. The Modasa oil-prcssers crush mahuda, Bassia 
latifolia, berries for the Kapadvanj and Parantij soap-boilers, and 
like the Ahmedabad oilmen send the oil of cheap gingelly seed, tal, 
Sosamum indicum, as far as east Kathiawar. Viramgam is supplied 
with castor and sesarnum seed from the villages round, and 
with rapeseed from Patau, though since foreign demand has raised 
its price, little rapeseed is now locally ground. The surplus 
Viramgam oil goes to Jhalavad.^ At Dholka the raw materials 
are poppyseed, khasklias, gingelly, and castor seeds. 

During the last fifty years a large soap-making industry has 
sprung up in Parantij. The raw material is at hand and cheap. 
Fuel and maJiuday Bassia latifolia, berries are brought from the 
hilly country to the north ; soda, us, from Vaghpur, a neighbouring 
village, and lime from near Modasa. It is estimated that 74 tons 
(4000 man«) of oil are yearly boiled into 21 1 tons (12,000 
of soap. Most of the soap goes to Ahmedabad and from there some 


^ This reverses the state of things in 1824, when oil went from Kdthiiwir to 
Viramgam. Collector's Report, 12tn May 1824. 
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is sent to Bombay. This industry is chiefly in the hands of Sunni 
Bohorfis. 

The leaf dishes used at caste-feasts arc made by village Brahmans. 
Of two kinds, plates, patrdolis and cups, dadiyda, the dishes 
are brouglit into Ahmedabad in bundles of 200 plates and 100 cups 
and are sold according to size, the plates at from 3d. to 6cZ. (2-4 
annas) the hundred, and the cups at from 1^(?. to 2^d. (1-1^ 
annas). Made of the dry leaves of the JcJuikliar tree, Buteafrondosa^ 
fastened together with small slips of bamboo they keep fit for use 
for two years. This industry is confined to the Daskroi villages 
near the city, where only they find a sale. 

Of the silk products for which Ahmedabad was famous, both 
under its own kings and under the Moghal viceroys, some account 
has been given under the head of trade. The chief excellence of 
Ahmedabad silk work lay in the bright colours of its plain silks, 
and in the strength of its brocade. Under the Marathas (1 755-1817) 
the silk, taxed when raw, taxed as it passed through each process, 
and again taxed when ready for sale, was so weighted in the struggle 
with foreign silk that its manufacture ceased to pay and almost died 
out.^ During the first year of British occupation (1818)tho import of 
raw silk amounted to 11 tons (300 Indian mans), during the second 
year it was 37 tons (1000 Indian mans),^ and in 1847 it was 109 tons 
(2955 Indian mans),^ In 1868 the next year for which returns are 
available it had fallen to 77 tons (2080 Indian mans) and in 1874 
had again risen to 100 tons (2703 Indian m<uis). Since then there 
has been another serious fall to 05;^ tons (1702 Indian mans) in 1877 
and 41^ tons (1118 Indian mans) in 1878. Several causes would 
seem to have combined to bring about this full in the import of raw 
silk : the scarcity of silk and conseipient high pnees in 1876 and 
1877 ; the local high gram prices and dulncss ot trade ; ini'reased 
foreign" competition ; and a change in customs, the Gujarat and 
Kathiawar chiefs beginning to give up the use of brocades and the 
women of the Vania and Brahman c.astes taking more and more to 
Chinese instead of Gujarat silks.^ China is the chief source of 
supply, but some silk comes from Bcuigal, some from Bussorah, and 
of late years some from Bukharur. The silk is brought to Ahmedabad 
chiefly m Bhadarva and A' so (September and October) and almost 
entirely by rail. The importers called Taijids are Ilindus of the 
Leva and Kadva Kanbi castes and Vanias. Some of them are men 
of capital, owning from £560 to ,£20,006 (Bs. 5000-Ils 2,00,000), 
who buy from Bombay dealers and give out the silk to Ahmedabad 
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^ Mr. Dunlop, 28tli December 1817 
^ llecords of the Collector of Aliiuedabad. 

^ Bom. Oov 8el V. 82. 

* In addition to these the change in the administration of Baroda consoqiiont oil 
the fall of the ex-ivaikwar MalhAir.io lias dealt a soveie blow to tlie sdk and cotton 
industries of Ahmedabad. The (Jaikwdr boiiglit annually, partly lor the use of his 
palace and partly to he ^iven iii presents, silk goods including biocades to tlie value 
of about £50,000 (hve IcUks) and cotton goods, tuihaiis, waist cloths, dhotars &c. 
to the value of about £30,000 (three The estimated profits out of orders 

were for silk goods about £5000 (Bs 50,0()0) and foi cotton goods about £3000 
(Rs, 30,000). Not^ by Mr, J. F. Fernandez, Deputy Collector, 
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workmen, pay them for their labour, and sell the goods when they 
are finally worked up. Besides to these silk dealers and silk traders 
the making of silk goods gives employment to a large number of 
people. These workers may be divided into three main classes, 
weavers and dyers of plain silks, chiefly Hindus of the Khatri, 
Kanbi, and Bhavsar castes and Musa! mans ; weavers of brocade with 
patterns wrought in the silk or woven with gold or silver thread, 
chiefly Kanbis and Khatris ; and silk printers, chiefly Bhdvsars, 
Khatns, and some Musalrnans. Between the time it comes to 
Ahmedabad in raw hanks and is ready for sale either as plain or 
brocade cloth, the silk passes through the hands of eleven separate 
sets of workmen ; the roeler, hholnar ; the sorter, cluiniuir, the spinner, 
kdntndr ; tl e warper, tdinidr ; the raiser, ucJiddndr ; the dyer, rangdri ; 
the sizer, ; the hoddle filler, rdch hhai nut ; the joiner, sdndlindr^ 

the thread arranger, J)hdn}ni hhanidr, and the weaver, vemndr. These 
are almost all Hindus, Kanbis by caste. The reeling and sorting 
are left to women and girls; the other processes are done by men. 

On reaching Ahmedabad the first process through which the silk 
passes IS reeling. The pale-yellow hank of raw silk is placed on a 
bamboo cage about three feet round with a central rod about two 
feet long. The winder, generally a young girl of the Kanbi caste, sits 
on the floor with the bamboo cage on her right liand side, and in her 
right hand a reel to which the end of the hank is fastened. Setting 
the central rod of the bamboo cage against her left foot she spins 
rapidly by twisting the end of the rod lietweeii two of her toes, and 
as the threads are set free winds them on the reel held in her right 
hand. 

As the threads of raw silk vary from coarse to fine, the different 
sorts have to be wound on different reels. For tins purpose the reel 
of raw silk is handed over to a sorter, chdmidr, who has ^by her 
side five reels, one for each of the five varieties of silk. After finding 
its quality the sorter fastens the thread to its proper reel. Then 
pressing the full reel against her left foot and allowing the thread to 
pass through her fingers, so long as its quality remains unchanged 
she keeps winding it round the reel in her right liand. When there 
is any change the thread is at once snapped and according to the 
quality of the next part of the silk a fresh reel is chosen. The sorter 
joins the threads with much neatness and speed by placing the two 
ends in her mouth and tying them with her tongue. 

When the silk has been sorted it is ready to bo spun. The spinner, 
kdntndr, after winding the thread from the n^el on to a bobbin, 
transfers the bobbins to a machine corresponding to the throwing 
machine in European silk factories This consists of two wooden 
frames about three feet high and 2^ feet apart, one of them five 
and the other three feet broad. The broader frame work is 
divided by an upright wooden bar furnished on either side with 
alternate rows of seven pegs or pins placed parallel to the horizontal 
bars of the frame. On these pins the bobbins are placed, their 
threads being each carried through a separate glass ring set on the 
inner side of the frame, then through rings fastened to a light 
wooden square about two feet broad hung between the two chief 
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frames, and finally fastened to separate bobbins, wliich in two 
parallel rows of seven each, are placed vertically in the bars of the 
smaller frame. Each of these three parts receives a distinct motion 
from a wheel about five feet in diameter, attached to the two chief 
frameworks by beams of wood and so forming with them one 
entire machine. A string placed on the tire of this wheel works 
the bobbins set on the horizontal pins of the inner and broader 
frame work ; an arrangement connecting it with an endless rope, 
passed round that part of the nave of the wheel to which the handle 
is fastened, gives a slow transverse movement to the central wooden 
square, while a second rope encircling the other end of the nave keeps 
in motion the vortical bobbins of the outer frame. 

The threads are next handed over to the warper, idnndr. Under 
a wooden beam, with twenty rings let into it, is laid a tray with 
twenty bobbins. About four foot from the bobbin tray is tho 
warping frame, td7iay two upright bars of wood about eight feet high 
and each with a row of nine pegs. Tho warper passing a tliread 
from each bobbin through the rings under the beam, above tho 
bobbin tray, and again through a set of rings placed close together 
in a bar of wood about a yard long, fastens the ends of the thread to 
the lowest peg on one side of tho warping frame. Then, taking in his 
left hand tho bar of wood with the threaded rings, and holding a rod 
in his right hand, the warper walks in front of the frame and with 
the end of his stick passes the threads over and under tho pegs, 
backwards and forwards, until enough has been drawn out to form 
the warp. 

The silk is then tied into a large hank and handed over to a 
raiser, UGhdihidr, who stretches out the threads and arranges them 
for the warp. Next the silk is sent to the dyer, raiigari, who boils 
it in lime and soda, steeps it malum water for a night, washes 

it in the river, washes it a second time, and last of all dyes it. 

Tho dyeing over, the silk goes back to the iiCAiJuhuy to he dressed, 
and is next sent to tho sizer, who stretches out tho threads 

and stiffens them by brushing in a dressing of size. Next the warp 
has to be made ready. This includes three processes, lieddle filling, 
joining, and arranging. Tho hoddlo filler, rdch-hhar^idr^ according 
to the pattern passes threads through tho loops in the cords of the 
different heddles and among tho teeth of the rood, iihani ; when 
this has been done the joiner, sdiidhndr, fastens tho ends of the warp 
threads to the heddles by tying the corresponding threads of tho 
warp to those passed through the reed by the heddle filler, and finally 
through the whole length of tho warp the hhdnjni bliarndr arranges 
the threads in accordance with the position the joiner has given. 

When the warp is ready it is carried to the weaver^s house and 
the loom is set in order. The weaver, vanndvy sits in a hole about 
two feet square dug into the ground when the room is in tho 
lower story, or in a wooden box let into the floor when he works 
in an upper room. Immediately before him is the cloth-beam 
on which the woven cloth when finished is wound ; then the portion 
of 1>he web at which the weaver is working ; next tho reed hung 
from the ceiling and enclosed in a wooden frame heavy enough 
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Chapter VI. to force home the threads of the woof ; and then the heddlea 
Mannj^tures. varying in number according to the pattern^ fastened to a beam 
in the ceiling and communicating with treddlos worked up and 
down by the weaver^s feet. Behind the trcddles arc horizontal rods 
placed between the alternate threads of the warp to prevent them 
from becoming entangled, and finally there is the warp-beam on 
which the warp is wound. The whole is kept tight by being tied to 
a rope which, passing round a pulley in front of the warp-boam, is 
fastened to a peg near the weaver^s side and can be gradually 
slackened as the web is wound in. 

To weave silks with borders, and to weave brocade, a more 
complicated arrangement of the loom is necessary. This apparatus^ 
a kind of inverted hcddlcs, called the pattern nuksh, is hung above 
the warp immediately behind the heddles, the other end of the cords 
being fastened to a horizontal band running below tho warp. 
Like the cords of a heddle the naksh strings where they cross the 
warp have loops through which certain of tho warp threads are 
passed. But instead of getting an up and down motion from 
treddles pressed by the weaver^s foot the naksh is worked from 
above. A child seated on a bench over tho warp inserts a rather 
thick wedge-shaped bar of wood and by giving it a twist, draws up 
the cords attached to those of the threads of the warp which, 
according to the pattern, aro at any time to appear on tho surface 
of the cloth. The design, naksh^ is arranged by the weaver who 
adds to tho variety of tho pattern by woiking different colours of 
silk into tho woof, using also in the case of the richer cloths 
threads of silver and gold. The brocade weavers aro generally 
Hindus of the Kanbi and Khatri castes. 

Printing, Silk is printed by knotting. To knot silk the iindyed cloth is sent 

to a draughtsman, chitaratWy who divides the whole surface into one- 
inch squares. Then it goes to the knottor, hdiulhndn, generally a girl, 
who picks up a little of the cloth at each corner of tho square and 
ties it into a knot, the imniborand position of tliese knots or rosettes 
fixing the character of the pattern. After being knotted, the silk is 
handed to the dyer, who dips the whole into tho colour required for 
tho ground of the pattern. The knots are then unfastened and the 
silk that was tied up in the knots shows iii little white circles, whore 
sometimes yellow centres are painted in. This is tho simplest of 
tho knotted patterns. In others, especially in tho flower-garden, 
vddij pattern many colours are used. In printing the flower- garden 
the parts that are to remain white are knoUed, and the cloth is dyed 
yellow, then some of the yellow are knotted and the cloth dyed scarlet. 
For the fringe some scarlet parts are tied and the rest dyed purple. 
When the printing is over the silk goes to tho calender, handlidra 
or kundivdla, where it is washed, starched, and damped with water 
blown in fine spray from the worker^s mouth, beaten by heavy 
mallets, kuvdi, and folded. Tho knotters besides middle and low 
class Musalman and Hindu women are Chunddigars, Musalmdus of 
Hindu origin, a hardworking, sober, and thrifty class. 

Ot\the three chief classes of silk goods, plain silks, brocades, and 
silk plants, the plain silks are either sold by Vanids and Bohords in 
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AHmedabad stops, or sent to K^ttiawar, Rajputtoa, Contra! India, 
Bombay, the Deccan, the Central Provinces, and the Nizamis 
dominions. Some are also exported from Bombay to Siam, The 
trade in plain silk goods has of late years suffered from European 
competition, and the prices and rates of wages are said . to have 
considerably fallen. The brocades and cloths of silver and gold, 
chiefly used as state dresses and trappings for cattle, horses, and 
elephants, are by Vania and Kanbi dealers called doshi vunids sold in 
Kathiawar and Central India. Considerable quantities are sent to 
Bombay. The growing fashion at the courts of Gujarat chiefs of 
doing away with the use of brocade has of late considerably reduced 
the local demand. But they still find a good market in Central India. 
The silk prints are used chiefly for women^s robes and are by women 
of the higher classes worn in considerable quantities in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and Central India. 

Wool weaving is not an industry of much importance. In 
Ahmedabad and still more in many of the country towns, Bharvads 
and Dheds weave wool into blankets and pack saddles. These 
articles have no special merit and are made chiefly for local use. 

Ivory working is carried on only to a small extent. The ivory 
is brought from Cutch and Bombay, and in Ahmedabad and to a 
small extent in Dholera, Modasa, and other country towns is, by 
turners, manidrSy Kanbis in the city, and Vanids and Musalmans 
in the country towns, worked into bracelets in the same way as 
wooden bracelets. No toys or other articles are made. Ivory 
bracelets are chiefly used locally by high caste Hindu women and 
by some Musalman women of Hindu descent. Little goes beyond 
district limits. The trade is in a thriving condition. All who can 
afford it wear ivory bracelets for outdoor use. Even poor Kolis and 
other low-castes stint themselves to buy these bracelets for their 
women. Six, three on each arm, are generally required to be worn 
by each woman, and are worth from £2 10s, to £5 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 50). 

One of the processes which has fallen into decay, and may be said 
to be all but extinct, is inlaying wood with patterns o£ mother of 
pearl. The work is to be scon on the wooden canopies over the shrines 
at Shdh Adam and Sarkhej, and on stone in the marble tomb of 
one of Sultan Ahmad^s queens. The simpler designs wore formed 
by filing pieces of mother of pearl to the required size, and 
letting them into the pattern cut in the block of wood. The more 
elaborate designs wore, with fragments of different coloured mother 
of pearl, worked into cement and laid on the surface to be 
ornamented. Of the coarser and commoner kinds of inlaying a little 
is still used for the frames of tamhurdsy rithdhsy and other guitars 
and violins. No one now practises the finer forms of inlaying, and 
only one man supports himself by inlaying musical instruments. 

Leather working gives employment to a largo class of people 
called Dab g (ITS y Hindus of the Mochi caste, and Musalmans. The 
chief articles are jars for holding clarified butter, made of buffalo 
skin, the thickest of west Indian hides. To make these jars, 
hollow clay moulds of the required shape and usually about half an 
inch thick are made in throe separate pieces, the body, the neck, and 
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the rim^ and are left to dry in the sun. A skin, fresh from the 
slaughter house, is for several hours soaked in cold water and lime, 
the hair and fatty matter is scraped ofE with a knife, and the skin 
spread on a stone or marble slab about two feet three inches long 
by eighteen inches broad. While still wet the skin is laid with the 
hand round the body of the mould, and pressed to it with a rough flat 
stone. Three pieces are generally enough to make the first coat 
of the body of the bucket. Meanwhile the clay neck is fastened to 
the body of the jar with wot clay and a strip of leather is brought 
round it ; the joinings of the edges of the skins being filled with 
pulpy scrapings and odds and ends kept on a wooden block close by, 
the skin is then smoothed over with the dahar, a flat leather-covered 
cloth stick ; the rim is then fastened on in the same way as the neck 
and a piece of skin is rolled round a circle of clay and fastened to 
the neck with small leather shreds. If a specially strong jar is 
required a second and sometimes a third coat of skin are added ; 
paper ornaments, written addresses, and names, are often thrust 
under the outmost skin. When the ]ar is ready it is put in the sun 
to dry. It is then beaten all over with clubs so that the clay caso 
is broken into fragments and can be poured out through tlie mouth. 
As a rule the smaller the bucket the thinner is the skin. The work of 
making the clay moulds is generally left to the Dabgar women. The 
butter and oil jars besides being used all over Ciujarat aro sent 
to tho Persian Grulf, the Red Sea, and Africa. Another article 
made by Dabgars is scales, tdjva. These aro made by stretching wet 
pieces of hide on clay pots, laatkds. During the rainy season when 
tho work of making leather jars is at a standstill, the Dabgars 
paint in oil colours and varnish common cotton umbrellas. Of 
late years (1874-1878) tho great export of hides to Europe is said 
to have raised the price of leather and lessened tho manufacture of 
jars and scales. 

There is a largo manufacture of shoes, Ahmcdabad women^s shoes 
being thought the best in Gujarat. In Ahmcdabad a shoemaker, 
mochi^ makes saddles and bridles after tho English fashion. Hunting 
whips and shields aro also made to a small extent, the latter only 
to order, Buffalo and cow skin hides aro also used extensively 
in spinning mills for straps and pickers. Some of the shoemakers 
aro Musalmans, the rest aro Hindus of two chief divisions, Gujarati 
and Marvadi Mochis. 

The changes of the last twenty years have, on tho whole, been 
against craftsmen whose skill lies in special hereditary processes ; 
and in favour of those whoso callings aro more varied and general. 
Dyers, weavers, and paper makers are often worse off, while carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths aro better off than before. Yet, except such 
special cases as tho Dholka weavers and the V iramgam dyers, half of 
whom European competition has forced into domestic service and 
other callings, tho artisans scattered through tho district have 
gained by the wealth of late years spread among the lower orders. 
Thus in Dhandhuka, which may bo taken as a fair type, it is thought 
that while three-fourths of tho cultivators are in debt, four-fifths of 
tho artisans are free from debt. To craftsmen, almost as much as 
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to labourers, their power of moving about bas been a gain. Nearly 
every one of the flourishing Dholera craftsmen is either himself or 
is the son of a newcomer. Thirty years ago there was only one 
family of dyers in Vaghpur. Now there is a large community. 
Numbers of tailors go from Viramgam by rail to Ahmedabad and 
even to Bombay for tho working season, returning to their homes for 
the rains when they prepare ready-made clothing for sale. These 
movements are the result not only of safe and easy roads but of the 
the spirit of personal independence so strongly fostered by tho present 
adrnimstration. On the other hand besides tho wider and fiercer 
conipotition under which in several cases their special skill has lost 
its value, their love of show and want of energy help to depress the 
artisan classes. It has been noticed (p. Ill) how the guilds, 
mahdjans, with iron force keep back any attempt to introduce 
improvements for saving labour or making it more efficient. The same 
agency is unscrupulously used by majorities to keep the industrious 
and active few from rising above the common level. Bye-laws, 
breaches of which arc pumshod by heavy fines, lay down the hours 
within which tho building of a house shall proceed and tho number 
of tiles or bricks which shall be turned out of each kiln. It is 
the result of the systematized tyranny of these corporations, and 
the want of energy and enterprizo among their members, that 
though many artizans have marked mechanical skill none of them 
has risen to influence and wealth.^ 


1 Materials fortius and several other parts of tho manufactures section have been 
supplied by Mr. t'. S, P, Lely, C,y, 
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HISTORY. 

Tnouan they contain settlements' of very high antiquity, the 
lands of the district are said to have been first brought under tillage 
by the Anhilvada kings (746-1297).* In spite of their wealth 
and power, order and tillage would seem to have spread slowly. 
Till the close of the eleventh century, even in the centre of the 
district, largo tracts remained in the hands of half independent Bhil 
chiefs.* And it seems probable that, neither under the early Hindu 
princes, nor under the Muhammadan Viceroys (1290-1400), were 
the Rajput chiefs in the west, or the Kolis in the north and east, 
reduced to a position of more than half submission and military 
allegiance. Chosen, early in the fifteenth century, as the 
head-quarters of the Musalmdn princes of Gujarat, much of the 
district round Ahmodabad became directly managed crown land. 
Still the outlying chiefs would seem, on payment of tribute, to 
have been, to a largo extent, left free to manage their estates as 
they chose. The Emperor Akbar (1572), satisfied with the tender 
of allegiance, was careful to leave their position unchanged. 
Except Gogha, all of its present lands were included in the district, 
sarkdr, of Ahmedabad. At tho same time Parantij and Modasa in the 
east, and Viramgam and Dhandhuka in the west, unaffected by 
Todar MaPs survey, were left to some extent in tho position of 
tributaries.^ In tho middle of the eighteenth century, after their 
capture of Ahmedabad (1753), tho Peshwa and Gaikwar found it 
convenient to continue the distinction between tho central and the 
outlying parts. Into the centre of tho district a staff of Government 
officers, and a regular system of management were introduced, 
while the outlying chiefs were only called on to pay a yearly sum 
of the nature of tribute, and so long as they remained friendly were 
left in tho free management of their territories.® Until their 
transfer to tho British in 1803, the position of tho border chieftains, 
except that their tribute was gradually raised, remained unchanged.® 


1 Dholka. 2 Rds Mdla, New Ed. , 200. 

8 lldja Karan (1072-1094) defeated the Bhil chief of Asdval and founded a city 
called Karandvati, probably near the modern Ahmodabad. Mdla, 79. See below 
p. 250. 

4 Todar Mai’s survey begun in 1579 (984 H.), and about twenty years later revised 
by Nawdb Shahd-bu-dm Khdn, remained in force till tho death of Aurannzeb 
(1707). Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec II. 1821, 678. 

6 The Mardthds considered Gogha among the settled districts. Viramgdm was at 
first, as under the Musalmans, cousidered part of Ahmedabad. Afterwards (1799) 
Govmdrdv Gdikwdr transferred all Viramgdm, except the head- quarters and Rdnpur, 
to tho unsettled or tributary country Bom. Gov. Scl. CVI 7. As late as 1814 
ChunvAl was considered part of Kdthidwdr. Bom, Gov. Sel. CVI. 8, 

6 Bom. Gov, ScL XXXIV. 57. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

SECTION I.-ACQUISITION. 

Ol' tho territories that form the district of Ahmcdabad the western 
portions_, Dholka including part of Sanand^ Dhandhiika, and Gogha, 
came under British management in 1802 and 1803; and Viramgam, 
the rest of Sanand^ Daskroi^ Parantij, and Modasa, in 1817. The 
first English acquisition was duo to the conduct of the Bhavnagar 
chief. In tho last years of the eighteenth century (1798), intriguing 
to gain a footing in the Dhandhuka estate of Dholera^ he drove 
the proprietors to seek British protection. For four years the 
proprietors continued to urge the Bombay Government to take 
possession of Dholera and protect them from their neighbours 
aggressions.^ With the view of improving their commercial and 
eventually their political intercourse with peninsular Gujarat, the 
offer was, in 1802, accepted and the cession sanctioned by the 
Gaikwar, then the Peshwa^s farmer,^ In February of tho same year 
(1802) the Bombay Government sent a Portuguese merchant. Sir 
Miguel de Souza, to examine their now possession. He was of 
opinion that without the farm of Dhandhuka, Ranpur, and Gogha, 
the cession would be of little value. Tho farm was promised by 
the Peshwa ; but before tho close of the year, under the terms of the 
treaty of Bassein (31st December, 1802) the districts of Dhandhuka, 
Ranpur, and Gogha were ceded by the Peshwa, and in the following 
year (February 18th, 1803) for the support of a subsidiary force, 
Dholka was handed over by tho Gaikwar.^ In 1817 (November (ith), 
in order to provide for tho regular payment of additional troops, 
the Gaikwar granted, -i in perpetual gift, the Peshwa^s share in the city 


1 In the first year of management many proprietors following the example of 
the Dholera Giri^sids offeied to cede their villages to tho British. Col. Walker 
doubted the wisdom of accepting their offers, as in many cases the villages had been 
hold by the lldja of Bhdvnagar and other superior chiefs. In Col. Walkcr^s opinion 
the Honourable Company’s profit lay in reconciling disputes, not in taking advantage 
of them. BAs MAla, 416. 

2 The GAikwAr’s letter of sanction to the proprietors agreed, that if the 
tribute and rental to the Peshwa were regularly paid, the Honourable Company should 
have the governinont of the villages, people and till them, manage the port, and 
hoist their flag. Thomas’ Treaties, 151. 

8 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV 214. 

4 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 2.31 and Preamble of Reg. HI. of 1819. Some slight 
change seems wanted in both of those authorities. The passage in Aitchison’s Treaties, 
‘Parantij and Peshwa’s share in Harsoland Moddsa PanchMahAls as follows; Mchma- 
dabad, &c.’ should run ‘ParAntij, Peshwa’s share m Harsol and ModAsa, and the Panch 
MahAls, Mehmadabad, &c.’ In the Preamble the words ‘Peshwa’s share in the city of 
Ahmedabad, the Daskroi pargo^na, the districts of ViramgAm, &c.’ should run^ 

^ Peshwa’a share m the city of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi pari/ana ^cc.’ 
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of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi subdivision, Viramgam, Parfintij, 
and the Peshwa^s share in Harsol and Modasa. Afterwards, by 
an additional article to the same treaty, in exchange for the lands 
of Dabhoi, Bhddarpura, and Sdvli, tho Gaikwar cedod^ his own 
shares in the city of Ahmedabad and in tho Daskroi sub-division. 

The territory acquired in 1802-3 remained under the Resident at 
Baroda till, on tho 14th May 1805, it was included in tho charge of 
tho newly appointed Collector of Kaira. ^ On the 1st of January 
1818, in consequence of fresh cessions of territory, Ahmedabad 
Was made a separate district.® In 1830 Kaira was reduced to be a 
sub-collectorate and placed under tho charge of tho principal 
Collector of Ahmedabad. This arrangement continued for only 
throe years when Kaira was again made, and has since continued, a 
separate charge. Since 1830 between Ahmedabad and Kaira a few 
village transfers have been made, and in Ahmedabad the 
grouping of villages in sub-divisions has from time to time been 
altered. But except that in 1866 the Collector's civil and criminal 
management of 1 16 Bhavnagar villages was withdrawn, the limits of 
his charge have remained unchanged. 

Staff. For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands are 

1878, distributed among seven sub-divisions. Of these six are generally 

entrusted to covenanted assistants and one kept by tho Collector under 
his personal control. The supervision of the district treasury is 
in the hands of an uncovonanted assistant styled tho head-quarter 
or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also assistants to the 
Collector as district Magistrate, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of the 
Collector, tho chief management of tho different admiiustrative 
bodies, local fund, and municipal committees within the limits of 
their revenue charges. Under tho supervision of tho Collector and 
his assistants, tho revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmhitddr. These function- 
aries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly 
salaries varying from £120 to £300 (Rs. 1200-Rs. 3000). One of the 
fiscal sub-divisions, Paraiitij, contains a petty division, pda mahal 
placed under tho charge of an officer styled mahdlhari, on £96 
(Rs. 960) a year. Besides tho above, there is in Dholera in the 
Dhandhnka sub-division, an officer styled thdnddr on £96 (Rs. 960) a 
year, who exercises magisterial and other administrative powers. 

In revenue and police matters the charge of tho 443 state villages 
is entrusted to 487 headmen, of whom fifty-one are stipendiary and 
436 are hereditary. One of the stipendiary and thirty-six of the 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only ; forty -five of the 
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1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 233 and Preamble of Reg. III. of 1819, 

2 Reg. II. of 1805, Sec. V. 

Av The Khdn river was made the boundary betweei 

Ahmedabad and Kaira In the case of villages with lands on both sides of th< 
nver. It was settled that the village lands belonged to the clistrct within whosi 
limits the village site lay. Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 45, Vol. II, of 1821 667, 
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hereditary attend to matters of police only; while fifty stipendiary 
and 355 hereditary headmen are entrusted with both revenue and 
police powers. The headrnan^s pay, originally fixed with reference 
to the village revenue, varies m different villages from 12s, to £46 
(Rs. 6 -Rs. 460) and averages £5 14s. (Rs. 57). Besides the headman 
there are in many villages matdddrs^ or signers, who may bo chosen 
as headmen, and who receive a yearly sum of £533 (Rs. 5330) of 
which £210 (Rs. 2100) are met by grants of land and £323 (Rs.3230) 
are paid in cash. Of £2805 (Rs. 28,050) the total yearly charge on 
account of village headmen, £886 (Rs. 8860) are met by grants of 
land, and £1919 (Rs. 19,190) are paid in cash. 

The village accountants, ialdtia, who under the headmen keep the 
village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, number 
in all 248, or about one accountant for every three villages, each 
charge containing on an average 1870 inhabitants and yielding an 
average yearly rental of £326 (Rs. 3260). Their yearly salaries, paid 
in cash, averaging £15 (Rs. 150), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120- 
Rs. 240), and represent a total yearly cliargo of £3819 (Rs. 38,490). 

Under the lieadrncn and the village accountants are tho village 
servants with a total strength of 1969. These men are liable both 
for revenue and for police duties. They are cither Musalmans or 
Hindus of tho Koli, Bhd, Dhed, and Bliangia castes. The total 
yearly gi*ant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
£3530 (Rs. 35,300) being £1 16.s*. (Rs. 18) to each man, or a cost per 
village of £8 (Rs. 80). Of this charge £2184 (Rs. 21,840) are met 
by grants of land and £13 16 (Rs. 13,460) are paid in cash. 

The yearly cost of village establishments may bo thus sum- 
marized : Village patcls, £2805 (Rs. 28,050); village accountants, 
£3849 (Rs. 38/190) ; village servants, £3530 (Rs 35,300) ; total, 
£10,185 (Rs. 1,01,850) ; etiual to a charge of £23 (RvS 230) on each 
village, or 7*04 per cent of tho entire land revenue of tho district. 
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SECTION II. — HISTORY.^ 

The administrative history of the Ahmedabad district falls under 
four chief periods. 

i, Tho management of tho earlier possessions as part of the 
Kaira district, 1803-1818; ii. the adinunstratioii of Ahmedabad 
from its foiunatioii in 1818 till tho introduction of the revenue 
survey in 1852; iii. the years of survey, 1853-1863; and iv. the 
period that has since passed. 


1 Materials for tho Ailministrativo History of Alimochibad in(*hnle Col. Walker’s 
Reports 1804-1806, (Bom (Jov. vSol., New Senes, XXXTX ), Mr Bowles’ Bepoitb 
1814, (Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 102 of 181/)); Mr. Hunlop’s Kcpoits 1810-18C2, 
((Bom Gov. llov. Bees 141 of 1819 and 45 Vol. II. of 1821-22) ; Hoii M, El ph Histone's 
Miniito 1821, (East India Papers, II 1. 677-697); Mr Williamson’s Jlepoits of 1821 
and 1826, (Bora. Gov. Rev Roe 17 <>f 1821, and Gov Litho. Papeis, 149) , Captain 
CJruikshauk’s and Lieutenant MohiU’s Repoita 1825 1827, (Bom Gov 8el X and XI); 
Mr. Crawford’s Jainabaiidi Report for 1824-2.5, (Bom (Jov. Rev Bee 117 of 1825); 
Mr. Rogers* Survey Reports 1854-18.59 (Boin Gov. Bev. Rees. 1.35 of 1858, 139 of 
1859, and Ahmedabad Collector’s Rec 2.37 of 1856-1858); Captain Prescott and Mr, 
Pedder’s Survey Reports 1860-1863 (Bom Gov. Rev. Rees. 91A of 1861 and 240 of 
1862-1864) ; and Mr. Peile's T41ukdAri Scttlemeut Report (Bora. Gov. JSel. CVL) 

B 187-19 
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Much mixed with xceuw^a, Gdikwfir, and Cambay 
exposed to the raids of the unsettled K/ithiawar tributaries ; grekt) 
part of the districts waste j the revenue realized by force f *th» 
unruly classes robbing and plundering at will; and the orderlj^ 
inhabitants in a state of much misery ; Dholka, Dhandhuka, anti 
Gogha, when handed over in 1803, were most difficult to managed '’ 

Compared with the lands south of the Sabarmati their chje| 
peculiarity was the largo proportion of villages that paid the reyerip^ 
only under the pressure of military force. The practice was to 
over the sub-division, on a five or six years lease, to a manageiTf 
knmdvistldr. These officers, seldom living in the district, topk 
little interest in its welfare and rack-rented their charges, recovering 
large sums from cesses and fines. Under the manager were, in 
some parts, sub- divisional revenue officers, the superintendent, 
desdi, or the assistant snpenntcndont, amin patel, and the sub- 
divisional accountant, miajmmldr •, in other parts their allowancps 
had been annexed and their offices abolished. Most settled villages 
had their headmen, and a few their accountant, taldti, the headman^S 
servant, and there were securities who, especially in Dholka, had 
raised themselves to be large land owners, zaminddrs. 

The villages were of three classes ; settled, rdsti, whose rente 
civil officers collected ; unsettled, mehvdsi, which paid only iindei 
military compulsion; and mixed, which sometimes paid quietly^ 
sometimes under pressure.^ Except in Dholka, where of 200 villages 
149 were either altogether or partly settled, the villages were almost 
entirely unsettled, mehrd-n. In Dhandhiika 102 of the villages were 
unsettled and one was peaceful ; in Ranpur forty-five were unsettled 
and four peaceful ; and in Gogha 145 wore unsettled and three 
peaceful. 

The people of the unsettled villages, who were also scattered it 
small societies in the peaceful villages, were Rajputs, Kolis, and Bhils, 
Among them, besides the ordinary villagers, was a superior proprietarj 
class, divided into three grades ; a lower, who by sub-division 
mortgage, and sale had lost their land ; a middle, the proprietors of out 
village or of a group of villages ; and an upper, who by aggressioi 
and by acting as protectors against common enemies, had risen t< 
be the lords of considerable tracts of country. The lower or landless 
class, cultivators in name, earned their living chiefly as robbers 
and plunderers. The middle class, the holders of villages and o, 
village shares, claimed to represent the original Rajput families wh< 
in Musalman times were known as zaminddrs or proprietors. A 
the beginning of British rule, so much of their property asremainqt 
in their hands, was secured to them unimpaired. Like othe! 


1 Dhamlhuka passed from fhe tliSikwdr to the Peshwa in 1751. Between tha 
time and its transfer to the British, iJhanclhnka was exposed to the exactions of 
farmers and the depredations of bodies of horse. The villages fell in rum and ymp 
of them were deserted. At the time of transfer several of the smaller landholdet 
were anxious to be placed under the protection of some chief. Mila, 415 , 

2 A fuller account of the difference between settled, rdsti, and unseitl«<L 
villages is given at p. SI of the Kaira Statistical Account. 
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pvdpri^tors, their shares were either held by a family in common, Chapter VIlfc. 
Wihea. the consent of all was required for its sale, or separately, 
when each holder was free to dispose of the land as he chose. AdministratiOBi 
'Their want of industry was the great difficulty in dealing with 1803. 

hien of this class. Among them no profession was honourable villages. 

but the profession of arms; no life was worth living but a life unseukd. 

of indolence. Ignorant of the comforts of a settled life "and liable at 
hny time to lose all they possessed, they took no pains to gain 
#bhlth, or to better their state. During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when Moghal rule was loosened and Maratha ascendancy 
apt yet established, the failure of the central authority to shelter 
them from the raids of freebooters and the exactions of their 
strbnger neighbours, drove the owners of many villages to seek the 
protection of local chiefs- Sometimes the cession was in perpetuity, 
a^hdt ; sometimes for a certain number of years, avad. In some 
cases it partook of the nature of a free grant, in others of a mort- 
age for mutual convenience. In almost all cases only a share of tho 
produce and a subsistence, jivui, was reserved for the original owner. 

I Such of the landholders as were able during those disturbed times 
to add to their estates aimed at becoming independent chiefs. 

Living in fortified villages, some of them strengthened by large 
stone-built castles, they kept bands of armed followers, both foot and 
horse, to guard their persons and villages, and to wage war on their 
neighbours. They managed their affairs and settled their disputes 
at their own will, and so long as they were not hostile and paid 
their tribute, tho paramount power never meddled either with their 
foreign or their homo affairs.^ 

The population of tho quiet villages belonged to three classes, the 
labourers and artisans, the cultivators, and the village headmen and 
managers. The village headmen had no formal emoluments ; they 
made their position pay by sparing their own land when distributing 
the Government burden. The mass of tho cultivators, though, 
according to the custom of tho country they could not bo ousted 
'from their holdings, did not own their fields, but held them from the 
headman as the manager of the Government interest in the village. 

' In different parts of tho district, but especially in Dholka, besides Kasbifaa. 
the large Girasia landholders, a body of men called Kasbatis or 
townsmen, the descendants of rich soldiers, had by lending money 
1 ^nd acting as revenue securities raised themselves to bo upper land- 
lords or middlemen.2 Useful as a set-off to tho Girasias, tho Kasbatis 
had been treated with much indulgence by the Gaikwar, and some 
of them claimed the right of settling for tho rental of the villages 
tinder their management. About the year 1750 they had gamed 
power over villages by bringing them into cultivation, stipulating 


Gb)V. Sel. XXXIX. 61. Tho following details show the strength of sonte 
oft these chiefs. In Dholka the Koth chief had 2000 militia and 150 horse ; the 
chief, a constant force of 1000 men ; the BhAvnagar chief, 7000 infantry 
cavalry. 

2 So great was their reputation that thiir protection was paid for by merchants, and 
Imprisoned or imposed billets on their debtors without any reference to thp 
Government, Mr. Dunlop to Government, 8th Sept. 1817., 
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that they should be allowed to lease them at a fixed rentl >iWhen 
the lease fell in, it was renewed and instead of forcing the farmevd to 
close all transactions connected with the former lease, the Gdifcwdr’s 
Government allowed them to take bonds from the hea4&,i of 
villages for balances of revenue. In payment of these bonds ,|ihe 
Kasbatis obtained lands and sometimes whole villages in grant pu, in 
mortgage. 

In unsettled villages the cultivators, besides birth and marriage 
fees, paid the superior landholder one-half of their crops, or tan 
average rate much the same as that in force in quiet villages. ■ Small 
shareholders paid a quitrent varying in amount from Is. to '2a. 
8d., and in some cases rising as high as 8s. an acre. Village 
proprietors paid for their village a lump sum that was liable to- be 
increased and was subject to the levy of additional cesses.^ The 
payment of the larger chiefs, though in name a rental, jama, had 
much of the character of a tribute and was enforced only by the 
presence of troops. The amount was fixed by the chief’s power to 
resist rather than by his ability to pay ; when the available force 
was strong, the demand was raised. 

Except that very many of the villages were in the hands of men 
of capital, who chiefly as sureties had come to hold a middle place 
between the village managers and Government, the system of 
realizing the revenue of quiet villages was the same as in Kaira. 
For each village the amount was fixed by the district officers 
and the headmen, sureties were taken from the headmen, and 
they were left to arrange with the cultivators how much each was 
to pay. Except specially settled garden lands, the rents were 
fixed either on the basis of one-half share of the produce taken in 
money or kind ; or the rent was a money acreage charge, determined 
partly by the nature of the ground and the sort of crop grown, but 
mainly on the distance of the field from the village site.® The 
revenue was paid in two instalments ; in October, and in March or 
April. But a considerable portion often lay over till July or August. 
Provision was generally made for lowering the demand, in the 
event of war or loss by a bad season. As a rule the system of dealing 
with men of capital and of forcing them to give sureties, secured 
the punctual payment of the Government share. Village headmen 
unable to recover their rents from the cultivators, often sold or 
mortgaged portions of Government land. Failing an arrangement 
of this kind, the crops were attached, and when ripe one-half of the 
produce was kept for Government. Cultivators were seldom oqsted 


1 The Mardthds had added to their demands. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX, 44-57 ; they 
also levied a Holi powder, guldl, cess, a dasara cess, and a chlmpar or house cess. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 19. 

3 The bigha rate was generally less than the share rate, Rs. 4 to Es. 6 instead of 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 8. The examples of higlia rates given by Colonel Walker are, millet 
Rs. S-Rs. 4; pulse, Rs. 4; rice, Es. S-Rs. 10 ; sugarcane, Rs. 10- Rs. 20; tobacco, 
Es. 8 - Rs. 15; plantains, Es. 15 - Es. 20 ; vegetables, Rs. 6 - Rs. 8 ; ginger, Es. 18; Wheat, 
ifgrownby w^ water, Rs, 10; if by ram, Rs 5. Bom. Gov, Sel. XXXIX'. Mr, 
Dunlop says : In practice Akbar’s survey and rules were entirely n^lOoted. 
Government extorted what revenue they could from headmen, managers, or n^ers, 
without caring how it was raised. 
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the land ; but, except their tools, their property was liable to 
be sold. 

S’or the future revenue management of the district. Colonel 
Walker was of opinion, that in villages belonging to the more power- 
Eul chiefs, the system of collecting their tribute shouldnot bechanged. 
(Slovemment had probably no right to interfere in the management 
of these principalities. The chiefs were bound to pay their tribute, 
md to keep from breaking the peace, and as they seldom did as 
bhey ought, a just cause would never long be wanting for bringing 
Ishem to more perfect obedience. But in Colonel Walker^s opinion 
a war with the Baj puts and Kolis would cause much loss of life and would 
bring neither glory nor gain : ‘ At present,’ he wrote, ^ we have the 
chiefs^ trust and respect in a very high degree. An attempt forcibly 
bo change their customs would rob us of their friendship, and 
if the attempt failed, wo should besides their hatred have their 
contempt. An acknowledgment of their submission as subjects 
should be taken. But no attempt should be made to raise the revenue 
demand. In unsettled villages without any acknowledged chief, 
the revenue should be collected from the cultivators or the village 
headmen, and not from one of the superior holders or from a surety. In 
quiet villages, instead of the destructive system of farming, and the 
agency of middlemen with its disgraceful collusion and chicane, 
the Company’s servants should collect the revenue and so secure the 
obedience and gratitude of the cultivators. Finally from illegally 
alienated Government lands a large increase of revenue should bo 
irawn.’ 

During the first ten years. Colonel Walker’s advice to change the 
system of management as little as possible, was carefully followed. 
For two years (1804-1805) the district remained under the charge 
of the Resident at Baroda. During that time except that the chief 
sub-divisional officer, kamdvisddr, ceased to be the farmer of the 
revenue, the management remained unchanged, and police and justice 
were administered according to local usages and the principles of 
equity.^ In 1805 the district was brought under the charge of the 
Collector of Kaira and in the same year the British regulations and 
system of justice were introduced. These Acts contained no 
provisions to meet the special case of the almost independent chiefs. 
But as their followers did not attempt, by an appeal to the British 
courts, to interfere with the chiefs’ authority, the change in the 
chiefs’ position did not at first cause difficulty or hardship. At 
the same time the introduction of British regulations was important, 
as it settled what at first was doubtful, that in proprietary villages 
sovereign authority vestsd in the Company.* 


1 Reg. II. of 1806. , . , , 

3 Colonel Walker found the Dholka chiefs m a great decree independent, nearly 
^ the footing of the K^thiAwsiT tributaries. Bom. Gov, Sel. XXXIX. 14, He was 
jdOt satisfied that the Peshwa had jurisdiction over the districts and suggested that 
theGirdsi^ should, like the Dholera proprietors, be induced to give up their 
jllricnuiction. The question of jurisdiction was discussed at length and the &cUon of the 
iBpmbay Government was in the end approved by the Court of Directors. Bom. Gov. 
Lottor, 28th May 1817; East India Papers, III. 717. TheThikor of Bhivnagar 
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The next points for decision were whether the Girdsids were ther 
owners of villages and estates, and if so whether Government had 
a right to increase their payments. In 1810 and 1811 Mr. Rowle» 
the Collector of Kaira inquired at length into these questions,' 
His researches satisfied him that the Girasias were proprietors.^ ' 
At the same time he was of opinion that the Government demand 
was not of the nature of a tribute but was based on a right to. 
share in the village revenue. In support of this he showed that 
the amount paid by the Thakor of Limbdi had varied from year to 
year, and that 'through the venality, remissness, and imbecility, 
of persons charged with the maintenance of the rights of the 
sovereign,’ the Dhanduka landowners had since 1725 been able 
to reduce their payment to about oue-half.® Ho showed that the 
Bhavnagar chief, though his right to the lands was no better than 
that of the smaller proprietors, was (1814) paying only fifteen 
instead of twenty-five percent.® Mr. Howies’ views were adopted by 
the Bombay Government and the Bhavnagar chief’s contribution 
(1815) raised by £1800 (Rs. 18,000).* Another important change, 
introduced about the same time (1812), was the payment of Girasias’ 
money claims from the Government treasuries. These claims were 
of less importance than in Kaira. A number of the payments, 
blackmail to the Kathiawar chiefs, ceased to be demanded when 
Kdthiawar came under the Company’s superintendence. And as 
the burden was gradually lightened, caro was taken to avoid any 
step that might give rise to the idea that the claims were just and 
would be enforced.® 


State of the District. Though the country was not one in which any rapid improvement 

1814, could be expected, the first ten years of British rule were not 

without good results. Boundary disputes, formerly settled by 
fights between several hundred armed men, had almost ceased j tho 
feuds of the different chiefs had been suppressed ; the Kdthi raids, 
to a great extent, stopped •, and the peaceful demeanour of Girdsids 
and Kolis showed their contentment under the Company’s rule.® 
At the same time order was by no means well established. Among 
the Rajputs cases of self-outlawry were common, and so strong 
was the feeling of insecurity that, long before nightfall, husbandmen 
were in the habit of leaving their fields and seeking shelter within 
their walled or hedge-girt villages. There was still tho risk of a 
Kdthi raid. Each village had its outlook on some tall tree or other 


at first specially exempted from British jurisdiction, forfeited the privilege bj 
misconduct in 1813. Bom. Gov, Sel. CVI. 11. Another point of importance settled 
at an early date was that the right to levy transit dues belonged to the Supreme 
Power and could be exercised by^no proprietor within the Company’s territories. Got, 
Kes. 23rd Aug. 1815 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2302. 

^ East India Papers, III. 719. 

* In 1811 they paid £2700 (Rs. 27,000) less for 100 villages than in 1725 they had 
paid for fifty-nine East India Papers, III. 720. ^ 

8 Mr. Rowles, 23rd March 1814. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2266. * 

^ Bom Gov. Despatch 17th April 1816. This decision was afterwards (14th Julj 
1819) approved by the Court of Directors, who held that the right of Government tc 
increase the Gir4si4s’ tribute followed from the decision on the question of soverei^ty* 
Girdsids were on the same footing as other subjects, and their property was liable 
a proportionate share of the pubUc burdens. East India Papers, 111. 729. 

<6 East India Papers, III, 727* ® Collector of Kaira^ Aug. 20, 1^8. 
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itsfekch p( y at the sight of a dust cloud to beat the alarm* 

At the S( is drum rose the cry ^ The Kathis are coming.^ The 

men hurned in trom the fields, the cattle gathered together, and 
the women rushed out to help them into shelter. Sometimes 
the Kathi horse were too quick for them. Then there was a 
Compromise or a hard fight, the brave Kanbi and Rajput freely giving 
his life, as many a 'pdlia or memorial stone along that border land 
shows. It was most difficult to bring a criminal to justice. The 
people gave no help and sureties forfeited their bonds rather than 
surrender the culprit.^ In Gogha, in 181 4,^ there was an unceasing 
struggle between the cultivators and the proprietors. The 
proprietors exercised a haughty superiority over their inferiors,^ 
the burdens were unequal and the husbandmen unsettled. Except in 
the Bhavnagar villages there was a general want of industry. Large 
fertile tracts watered by abundant streams lay waste, or were used 
only as pasture grounds.^ 

The next six years (1814-1820) saw much rapider changes in 
management. The first was the appointment of village police headmen 
and of Government village accountants. Police headmen were 
introduced over the whole district. This change greatly affected the 
position of the larger landlords. Either their former police authority 
was handed over to a village headman, or the proprietor was 
continued in the exercise of his powers, but only as the Magistrate's 
agent. At the same time Government accountants wore introduced 
into all the settled villages, and details of village management were 
collected. The inquiry showed a very unequal assessment, and in 
some cases highly oppressive cesses. These cesses were consolidated 
with the regular rental, and, whore heavy, were lightened. And in 
some cases village committees, 'panclidyats, were chosen to assess 
the land at more equal rates. Government village accountants, 
though not appointed in Dhandhuka and Gogha, were in Dholka 
introduced into the unsettled, as well as into the settled, villages. At 
the same time the Government demand was greatly increased, the 
share left to some proprietors being limited to twenty per cent 


1 Ham. Des. of Hind. I 693. 2 Bom Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2272. 

3 ‘Since 1814,’ writes Mr. Lely, ‘the relations between proprietors and tenants have 
greatly changed. I have heard (1878) an old Oirdsia complain bitterly of his loss 
of position. Formerly, he said, one of the lower classes a Koli or Vasvdya, on the 
marriage of his son would not dare to put the bridegroom on a horse and parade him 
round the village with music. A very respectable cultivator might seat his son in 
a cart, but the horse was kept for BiAhmans, Vdnids, and GirAsids. Now-a-days 
whoever can get a horse rides it. Formerly, not even a Vdnid would dare to come 
inside the Darbdr (the home and premises of the Girdsia) smoking a pipe. He would 
lay it aside before entering. It was thought unbecoming for the lower classesto smoke 
any where in the village except in their own houses ; and if a Girdsia caught one of 
them in the street with dkhiika^ he would break it to pieces. Now even the lowest 
will smoke in the Darbdr courtyard with impunity, for if the Girdsia turned him 
out, he would go away and break his own head and charge the Girdsia with robbery. 
The result would be arrest for the latter and consequent rum, for even an hour 
in jail is held to be fatal to the honour of a Girdsia. Formerly if a Kanbi, or even a 
yinia, trimmed his whiskers or tied his turban m martial Rajput fashion, or if ho 
wore an ankle ring or a sword he would have had his clothes pretty soon torn off 
hiS back and himself probabljr well kicked Now one does not know a Vdghri from 
a Kimbi, or a Kanbi from a Sipdhi, and a Dhed may twist his mustachios and swagger 
about with the sword of a Girdsia.’ 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2273. 
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of the village revenue. The judicial system would also seem to 
have begun to press hardly on the upper class of proprietors. The 
Koth chief, at the beginning of the century in command of 150 horse 
and 2000 foot, was imprisoned for neglecting amagistrate’s summons ; 
and the chief of Patri, who once for two months resisted the attacks 
of the Gaikwar’s army, was thrown into jail, because he could not 
pay debts contracted during the time of his independence. In 
addition to these changes, all tending to depress the upper class of 
proprietors, in some of the seasons before 1820, the district suffered 
from excessive rain and frost, and the people from an attack of 
pestilence^ and from the raids of various freebooters. These 
misfortunes in many cases made the payment of the Government 
demand difficult, and forced many respectable proprietors^ to contract 
debts, and live in a state of poverty, wholly dependent on their creditors. 
While they complained of the great changes in the Government 
demand, they disapproved of fixing it at a certain share of the crop, 
as they feared that if Government had a share, they would insist on 
part management of the village. In the case of the Bhavnagar and 
Limbdi chiefs, leases were, in 1810, granted for seven years, and 
during that time their villages are said to have greatly improved. 


In spite of the depressed state of the proprietors steady progress was 
(1814-1821) made in the western districts. Sc.anty as the population 
was, except grazing grounds for their numerous cattle, the only 
waste lands were low-lying tracts, very hard to till, and when 
cropped, yielding a very small return. From the tilled lands, cotton, 
barley, and grain were exported in considerable quantities from 
Dholera, Bhavnagar, and Gogha. 


1818-1853. The thirty-five years, from the formation of the Ahmedabad 

district in 1818 to the introduction of the revenue survey in 1853, 
form two periods ; one from 1818 to 18.30, a time of progress; 
the other from 1830 to 1852, a time on the whole of depression. At 
first the seasons were unfavourable. In 1819, the year of the great 
earthquake, and again in 1820, excessive rain was followed by most 
destructive frosts ; and during the next throe years the rainfall 
was very scanty, and the crops, especially the rice, failed.® At 
the same time the rise of produce prices benefitted cultivators and 
greatly encouraged tillage.^ The advance, at first rapid, was 
checked by a great fall of prices in 1827 and the following years. 


1 See below, p. 218. 

2 The’proprietors, are described by Mr. Williamson, 182(5, as a large respect- 

able class of people, not likely to do much for the good of the country, conspicuously 
wanting in zeal and with small means at their disposal. Bom. Gov. Rev. Ilec, 17 of 
1821, 151. 

8 Bom. Gov ,.-"' 17 of 1821, 2, In 1820 the rains were the heaviest on 
record. Well<i oveiilowed, and between the earthquake and the rise of water many 
became useless. The cold weather crops promised well, but m January in the course 
of a night were shrivelled and blackened by frost. In 1822 the rice crop failed ; 
1823 was a season of short rainfall and failure ot rice crop ; 1824 was a ba<l season 
with a failure of the later monsoon. 

^ The average rupee price of Indian millet, jtivdr^ was fifty- three pounds for the 
five years ending 1825. In 1826 the price fell to eighty-one pounds, and from that 
to mnety in 1827, and 100 in 1828, © ^ # on* v v 
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tla’skroi, Viramgdm, and Pardntij when ceded by the Gdikwfir in 
1817 were, except the centrahlands of Daskroi, in a most depressed 
aad disordered state. In Viramgam, so little was the Gaikwar’s 
a^nt feared, that in 1816 shortly before its transfer, the chief of 
Pannr carried off from Dholka 230 head of cattle, and refused to 
giye them up, except under an order from the Peshwa. In tho 
rioHh-east the chief cause of disturbance was tho organized 
class of plunderers known as Chuvalia Kolis. Neither cultivating 
themselves nor letting others cultivate, the common people lived 
by plunder, and groat part of tho chief’s revenue was derived from 
a share in tho booty. Surrounded by thick, strong, almost 
uiipassable hedges, they lived in populous mud-built villages divided 
into wards, van, each ward with a sheltering hedge and a chief of 
its own. Their whole territory contained about fifty of these villages 
grouped into four estates, Bankhora, Dekvada, Chunval, and 
Kukavi, each with a head and about six under-chiefs. The headmen 
were tho Government agents for collecting tho revenue, and 
had considerable influence in the country, levying transit dues 
on all goods passing through their territory. In the Peshwa’s 
time they were nominally under the Viramgam manager, and m tho 
Gaikwar’s time, under Kadi. But tho amount of their contribution 
was generally fixed and realized by the’eommander of tho troops. 
If in the slightest degree offended, till remissions of rent and other 
concessions were granted them, they roved over tho country as 
outlaws. Impoverished on the north-cast by the Chuvalia Kolis, 
Viramgam had on the west for years been exposed to tho attacks 
of Khosias and other freebooters. Though well supplied with 
ponds and reservoirs, tho people wore fewer, and the tillage scantier 
than in the woaifc. Except close to villages, for nearly thirty miles 
between Viramgam and Jhinjhuvada, there was not an acre of 
cultivation. Viramgiim protected by its walls was the only 
prosperous place in the whole sub-division.^ 

Of tho eastern cessions, Parantij and Ilarsol were in 1819 described 
as flat and open, the soil light and sandy, tho chief produce 
millet and pulse. Modiisa and Bayad were rather more hilly and 
almost entirely covered with brushwood. The soil was m many 
places extremely good Coarse rice was grown in tho rams, and m 
the fair season, watered wheat and barley This territory, once rich 
and well peopled, had by neglect and misrule been brought to groat 
poverty. The towns of Paraiitij and Modasa had lost much of their 
former prosperity, and except a few, with some well built houses, 
tho villages wore very poor, generally only a cluster of miserable 
huts. Of tho whole number seventy-one, or 37'5 per cent, were 
waste.® Oppression and insecurity wore driving people away, and 
tillage was decreasing. The Kolis were very turbulent and much 
given to plunder. Th^e Gaikwar’s officers had seldom the moans of 
punishing them, and had generally to purchase their forbearance. 


I Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, .37 -.'54. 

I^.ln Pari^tij of 102 villages twenty-three were waste ; in Mod.lsa, thirty-two of 
fifty-two ; in Uaisol, ten of sixteen ; and in BiWad, six of nineteen. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 141 of 1819, 2047. 
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When the revenue collecting force came, the Kolis Heaving their 
villages retired to inaccessible hills, came back when the army 
was gone. Sometimes joining together they resisted the whole 
Gaikwar army, occasionally with success. Under the name of 
ghdsddna they extorted many cesses from the quiet villages, carrying 
off their cattle if they refused to pay. Their villages were populous; 
but with very little tillage, as the greater number of the people 
lived entirely by plunder. The headmen of the quiet villages 
were indebted to town Vanias, in many cases so deeply that they 
had little chance of freeing themselves.^ 

The central Daskroi lands, though to a less extent than the outlying 
parts of the district, had suffered from misrule. The city of 
Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood were in a most disturbed state. 
Every night there were attempts at robbery and the country round 
was infested with bands of plunderers, both mounted and on foot. 
The population was scanty, and more than a half of the Government 
arable land was waste.^ Though no sudden improvement could be 
looked for, much relief was given by putting a stop to the old system 
of hired revenue securities, manotiddn^, and instead of hired 
securities, letting one respectable man or village be surety for 
another. By this change the people were almost entirely freed from 
the burden of providing security. 

In Virfimgam and Parantij order was soon established. In 1819 
a rising of the Viramgam Chuvaha Kohs was at once put down. The 
chiefs were made to enter into engagements backed by binding 
securities, to give up their rude independence, to behave as peaceful 
•subjects, and to help the police whenever their aid might be 
called for. At the same time their transit duties were abolished. 
Government accountants were introduced into their villages, and their 
income reduced to twenty per cent of the village revenue. With the 
establishment of order immigration began. The new comers, partly 
strangers, partly former inhabitants, seemed active and intelligent. 
Some progress was soon made. But with so scanty a population no 
great development could for years be expected. * 

No difficulty was found in settling the Parantij Kolis. They 
agreed to receive payment of their money claims from the Govern- 
ment treasuries instead of direct from the quieter inhabitants, and 
to pay Government a sum £202 (Its. 2020) in excess of their former 
contribution. In the quiet villages instead of through sureties, 
the settlement was made with the headmen. This required much 
persuasion as the headmen, who were deeply their debtors, feared 
that this change would draw on them the sureties^ enmity and end 
in their ruin. So under-peopled was the district, and so much of 
it was waste, that in many villages no one could be found willing to 
undertake the management. Leases were accordingly granted in 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 141 of 1819. 2046-2063. 

2 East India Papers, III. 672 j the figures were 59,030 bighds tilled, 68,038 waste. 
Twenty villages near Ahmedab^ had nouses but no people, their lands were tiUed 
by the servants of city V^mis. Mr. Williamson, 31st August 1819. 
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a number of cases. The results were most satisfactory. People, 
some of them old residents, others from neighbouring states, flocked 
in ; traders came back from the Deccan and the Konkan ; wells 
were dug or repaired, and other improvements were made. In spite 
of occasional gang robberies, order was established, and as early as 
1820, the general quiet and safety was the common talk of tho 
villagers.^ 

In spite of this improvement so backward was tho district that 
Government felt that some time must pass before it could show 
many signs of prosperity. Their leading instructions to the district 
ofl&cers were to be active in collecting information ; to do what they 
could to prevent the causes of evil ; and to wait for a time of fuller 
knowledge before undertaking great changes. 

Under the revenue system in force during the early years of 
British rule, the district executive staff consisted of the Collector, 
an European assistant, and six kamavisdars the Collector’s agents 
through whom settlements were made, the revenue realized, and 
most of tho district statistics collected. Under its kamdvisddr 
each sub-division, except Dholka, had its revenue superintendent, 
desdiy its accountant, ^tiajmuddry and most of them anmi-paieh or 
assistant desdis. The amin-pately not hereditary but chosen from 
the patelsy was entrusted with almost all produce examinations, 
the desdi was a valuable check on the harndvlnddry and the 
sub -divisional accountant was very useful as tho head of the village 
accountants. 

Few villages had tho full staff of officers and servants, but as a rule 
there were several headmen, an accountant, taldtiy and village 
watchers, vartanidsy dhardsanidsy rdvanidSy and havdlddrs,^ There 
were also carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers and torch bearers, potters 
and water carriers, Dheds who took away, skinned, and ate carcasses, 
and Olganas, or Bhangias, sweepers and guides. Some villages had 
their hereditary priests. The village servants were sometimes paid 
in land, sometimes in grain. Among them tho headmen gained least 
by the changes under British rale. They had no grants of land and 
had lost the power they formerly enjoyed of freeing themselves 
and their friends from tho payment of revenue. Village expenses 
such as temple charges, the support of strangers, and sometimes an 
allowance to the headman for attendance at the Collector's office, 
used to be met by village taxes, verdsy levied by the headman. 
This practice, as liable to abuse, was stopped and the amount 
when examined and approved was deducted from the village 
revenue. In a few cases the villagers defrayed tho expenses by a 
voluntary contribution. 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 29-67, By the end of 1820, 29 new villages had 
been established and 12 deserted villages leased. 

2 The sub-divisions were Daskroi, Dhandhuka, Dholka, Gogha, Pardntij, and 
Viramgdm. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 659. 

8 In viramgdm the havdlddra, messengers, on Rs. 5 a month, who looked after the 
bowndaries and prevented encroachments, are spoken of as particularly useful in a 
grazing country where disputes about grazing lands were common and often ended m 
bloodied. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821,51. 
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Villages were of two classes. Government, Jchdlsa, and proprietary, 
cfirdsia. Of the proprietary villages some account has already 
been given. In Government, khdlsa, villages the sharehold 
system had either never been common or had broken down under 
Maratha exactions. A few sharehold, pdtiddriy villages, chiefly 
in Daskroi remained and efforts were made, in some cases with 
success, to revive the system. In sharehold villages, the 
shares were, as in Kaira, fixed cither by Government or by the 
sharers. The sharers were mutually responsible for the revenue, 
and though, as a rule, when one of them failed to pay the rest made 
good his share, the system occasionally broke down. A defaulting 
sharer might regain his land, but he had first to make good any 
deficiencies. In each share the cultivators and even the village 
artisans were the sharer^s men, dsdrni^. They were supplied with 
houses and helped in other ways and so long as they paid their rent 
seem to have had the right to remain on the land. Shares were 
saleable Rut they were seldom sold till they had fallen into a 
state of mismanagement. In police matters the police patel 
generally worked through the sharers. Villages of this class were 
sometimes leased to speculators. And though this generally resulted 
111 destroying their special constitution, in some cases the sharers 
arranged with the farmer to keep alive the distinction of shares. 
Except the very few held under the sharehold system, all 
Government villages were simple, seja. 

The Governmont demand from the largo landholders was so far 
a tribute that its amount did not depend on any special inquiry 
into their revenues. The payment was m each case fixed from year 
to year on a rough estimate of the value of the estate. The tenants^ 
rents were fixed by the custom of the country. They wore generally 
a certain share ot the crop taken in kind. 

In sharehold villages, except on the rare occasions when they 
were handed over to a revenue contractor, the rental was settled 
with the body of sharers Varying to some extent from year to 
year the amount was in any season fixed by the state of the crops. 
To find the tillage area, the village accountant and headmen together 
inspected the village, and for every field made a return of the area 
and the sort of crop. With some reductions for village expenses 
the total gave the whole village rental. The statements were not 
always correctly framed, and had to be checked by the assistant 
superintendent, ^andthc Government manager, Icamdvisddr. 

If the area or value of the crop seemed more than in the last year, 
the Government demand was raised, if less it was lowered. Except 
when the system broke down, the sharers were jointly responsible 
for the rent. The whole sum was divided among them according to 
the share each had in the village. Each was free to recover what 
he chose from his tenants. But from the scarcity of population the 
tenants were on the whole well used, paying as a rule little more 
than the cultivators of simple villages. The sharer^s chief source of 
profit did not lie in rackrenting his tenants, but in the better class of 
tillage made possible by his advances and accommodations. 

In simple, seja, as in sharehold villages, the rental was fixed by 
an examination of the crops. When the amount was settled, the 
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Collector arranged with the headman, or with a revenue contractor, 
to become responsible for its payment either for one year or for 
a term of years. If a lease was granted, the revenue contractor 
engaged to collect the rents according to former custom, not to 
alienate Government land, and to add to the tillage area, so as, at 
the end of his lease, to hand over the village in a better s^te 
than he found it. Any further sum he was able, to raise, the 
contractor was allowed to keep. When for any reason the ordinary 
arrangement with the headman or contractor fell through, the 
revenue was, under the Collector’s supervision, gathered piecemeal 
from the husbandmen by the village accountant. 


Chapt^VUI. 

Land 

Administration. 


System, 

1821. 


Bent How Fixed* 
iii, Simple 
villages. 


The rental was in all cases based on the right of the Government to 
a certain share in the crop. This share varied with different crops and 
with different harvests from one-half to one-sixth, or even one-eighth. 
The amount was either a share of the crop or a money payment 
estimated on the value of the Government share. It was generally 
fixed by a village committee, panchdijat Mr. Dunlop was inclined to 
think the nominal rate very often higher than the land could afford 
to pay, and that under such circumstances cultivation was possible 
only because Government failed to realize their supposed share, or 
because along with the highly taxed land, rent-free or quit-rent 
land was held.^ The husbandmen paid only on the land under 
tillage. Fallows, except when they formed part of a distinct holding, 
kluita^ or of a village share, wore never taxed. If ho dug a 
well or banked a rice field, the cultivator was for a term of years 
allowed to hold the land witliout a rise in rent. If a landholder 
thinking his land overtaxed, complained to the Collector, an 
inquiry was made into the quality of the soil. If the manager, 
hamdvisddr, thought a reduction necessary, ho reported the case to 
the Collector, by whom orders were passed. The scarcity of 
population was the chief safeguard against over-assessment. When 
a cultivator thought himself more lieavily taxed than his neighbours, 
ho could always move to another village. Besides the land 
assessment, there were many cesses, veixts,^ the chief of them a 
plough cess averaging about £2 (Rs. 20) a plough, though 
Brahmans, Bliats, and others paid less. The large landowners, and 
the village headmen and contractors who were responsible for the 
rental of entire villages, would seem to have paid in money and 
in instalments.^ Either without or after an estimate made by the 


1 The private or alienated land generally paid some quitrent In reassessing 
lands when the specially taxed parts were lowered to the normal level, a personal cess, 
svddiUf of one -third of the ordinary rental was fixed on the alienated land. East India 
Papers, III. 692, 

2 The cash cesses, verds, were of two kinds, those levied on cultivators and those 
levied on artisans and traders. Cultivators paid besides a plough cess, from which in 
some of the Pardntij villages the whole demand was recovered, a cattle cess, a water- 
bag cess and a house cess, the rates being in many cases specially heavy on quit 
and rent-free lands. Among non -cultivators, herdsmen had to pay a cattle cess, 
traders a charge on dealings and sales, and those not otherwise taxed had to pay 
a caste cess. 

? Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 705. It does not seem certain that 
the rule about mstalments extended to the payments of large landholders. 
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ClbaiH;6r YUI* landholder himself, one of the native district revenue officers examined 
the general state of the village, and made a rough estimate of the 

Administration, produce. Comparing the estimate with the past yearns payments, 
g . the Collector fixed the rental for the next season. If a proprietor did 

1821. ^ not pay his rent, and if he failed to make out a case for remission, 

his village was attached and managed by the Collector. Men 
of this class generally took from the cultivators a share of their crop. 
In other cases they required security from tenants through their 
agent or Vania, and kept running accounts with the cultivators. 
If their tenants disputed their demand or failed to pay, the 
Collector took the same steps on behalf of the proprietor or 
contractor as he would have taken on behalf of Government in a 
directly managed village. 

Revd How Realized. In directly managed villages the rent was collected by instalments, 

at dates fixed according to the time the crops were likely to come to 
market. Grain payments were collected in the village threshing 
floor, and the share was either estimated by the Government agent, 
or was actually weighed in his presence.^ In lands held under the 
cash acre-rate, hijjhoti, system, the village accountants kept a 
register of each cultivator's fields. While the crops were standing, 
a revenue officer, with two or more headmen, went to the cultivator's 
field, and saw that the area under tillage agreed with the area shewn 
in the accountant's books. After the accountant's calculations were 
made and checked by the subordinate revenue officer, the Collector, 
or one of his assistants, in presence of the headman of the village, 
examined the estimates, compared them, and gave every opportunity 
for checking their correctness. In most cases the headman of the 
village agreed to bo responsible for, and to collect the village 
revenue. If he was unwilling or was a man of bad character, the 
collections were made by the Government officers straight from the 
cultivator. In all cases to protect the cultivator, the accountant 
was bound to keep a record of the amount duo by each villager, 
and, for all payments, receipts were passed by the head of the village. 
Formerly the practice prevailed of requiring security before leave 
was given to cut the crop. The security was generally a man of 
capital, who in return for the accommodation charged the village a 
heavy rate of interest. In 1820 to free the cultivators from this 
burden, Mr. Dunlop arranged to take the surety oE one respectable 
cultivator or of one village for another. When a cultivator failed 
to pay his rent, the first step taken was to billet messengers or 
horsemen on him. If this failed, the debtor was sometimes thrown 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 705. In Viramg^m quiet villages, the 
revenue was always taken in kind, the shares varying from one-half in the more settled 
and richer to one-third in the poorer : Bom Gov. Rev. Rec . 45, Vol. II. of 1821 , 42 When 
the grain was ready to be cut, or after it had been cut, the headman and accountant, 
with two or more respectable headmen from other villages, went to each field, ahd 
estimated the value of its crop. If tho cultivator agreed to the estimate he might 
cut or take away his crop. If he thought the estimate too high, the gram was taken 
to the village threshing floor, threshed, and the Government share fixed by weighing. 
Any cultivator might, on paying its value, keep the Government share of the grain. 
If not disposed of in the village, the Government grain was taken to the c^cf 
sub-diviBion town and sold under the management of the kamdvisddr^ 
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into prison. But such a course was rarely necessary } in the three 
years ending 1821, the number of persons placed under confinement 
averaged less than nine. Distraint of property was unknown.^ 

The establishment of Government village accountants, and the 
interference with the management of proprietary villages, wore 
somewhat too rapidly pressed on. When Mr. Elphinstono, then 
Governor of Bombay, visited the district in 1821 (April), he thought the 
results in some respects unsatisfactory.^ In his opinion theEajput 
chiefs and landlords should, as far as possible, be left in the position 
of tributaries. Their payments might be raised once in six or seven 
years, but this should be done only when the proprietors could afford 
it. No accountants should be appointed and no inquiry should bo 
made into the produce of their estates. The contributions of some of 
the smaller landlords should be reduced ten per cent. The law courts 
should, as far as possible, dispense with the personal attendance of 
the chiefs. In inquiring into old money claims, the circumstances 
under which the debts had been contracted should be taken into 
consideration, and, instead of seizing a chief’s person, part of his 
land should be taken, and either handed over to the creditors 
or managed by the Collector. In police matters the chief of 
Bhdvnagar should bo made a special commissioner for the Gogha 
sub-division, and without the, to them, somewhat degrading title of 
mukhi patel, the services of the proprietors should, as far as 
possible, be secured. Dholka and other Icashatis should be treated 
in the same way as the Rajput proprietors. The accountants should 
be taken away from their villages, and their estimated share of 
the village revenues be raised ten per cent. They should be 
made responsible for the tribute, and for the maintenance of public 
order. In judicial matters the proprietor might, if necessary, bo 
called on to furnish security and be forced to give up stolen 
property and offenders. But he should be under none of the 
regulations applicable to police patels, and it should rest with the 
magistrate what offences to notice. No serious crimes should be 
passed over, and in all such cases the chief should be called on to give 
up the criminal. If the demand was not complied with, it should 
be enforced by a billet and daily fine. Obstinate neglect might be 
punished by apprehending the chief, and resistance by attacking him 
as a public enemy Serious complaints against the chief should bo 
examined by the Collector ; if apprehended, the chief should bo made 
over to the criminal judge. Chiefs habitually guilty of connivance 
at plunder, might bo deposed and imprisoned, and their office made 
over to another member of the family. Civil justice should in 
most cases take its course. But, in some villages, complaints should 
first be made to the magistrate, who should decide whether to send 
the defendants to the courts or settle the dispute by arbitration. 
As regards the management of Government villages, the Governor 
did not object to Mr. Dunlop’s practice of, on re-assessing 
alienated lands, imposing a one-third share of the ordinary 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 46, Vol. II. of 1821, 669-719. 
» Bast India Papers, III. 677-697. 
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Measures, 
1821. 


demand. He had little doubt that Government had the right ta 
resume land illegally sold and mortgaged by village headmen. At 
the same time, as part of the revenue paid by Government lands 
was really drawn from alienations, to resume grants would derange 
assessments, and would cause much disgust and disorder. Village 
accountants, though somewhat suddenly introduced, had worked 
well. The letting of villages to the highest bidder, unavoidable 
while their resources were not known, was hurtful to the villages 
and should be discontinued. Mr. Dunlop was anxious to 
introduce a system of six to ten-year leases. Of this proposal Mr. 
Elphinstone did not approve. ISTo lease could safely be granted 
till the village facts wore known, and all pressing unevenness of 
rates and fraudulent withholding of Government duos were corrected. 
Even then a lease could not be safely granted to a speculator 
or to a headman. It did not suit a cultivator without capital. The 
only case in which a lease was likely to work well was a sharehold 
village with a largo body of sharers. 


. In spite of the changes he found it necessary to propose, Mr. 
Elphinstone was of opinion that the district had been well managed. 
As in Kaira, the upper class of landholders, the men of capital, and 
the district officers, had suffered ; the revenue had in some cases 
been strained to tho highest pitch ; and the strict process of the 
civil courts had caused much loss and hardship to debtors. Still 
order had been established ; crime in great measure put down ; and 
tho revenue collected without distraint, and with scarcely any 
imprisonment. The influx of settlers from other districts seemed to 
show that the peasants were not too heavily burdened.^ 


Purvey, As in Kaira, one of the most important measures, in the early years 

L820-182G. Qf British rule, was the survey of the district. This included the 
preparation of maps ; a minute inquiry into the resources and condition 
of each village ; and the settlement of boundary disputes. From 
the village statistics for each sub-division, a memoir was prepared, 
giving full details of the people and of their mode of tillage. 
Beginning in 1820, Daskroi was surveyed between April 1820 and 
December 1822; Dholka between January 1823 and May 1824; 
Parantij, Modasa, and Bay ad between December 1824 and March 
1826; and Viramgam, which remained unfinished, was apparently 
began in 1825. The survey was limited to the quiet or Government 
villages.^ No details are available for tho districts of Dhandhuka and 
Gogha, or for the proprietary villages of Parantij and Viramgam. 


Exclusive of the large mass of details that illustrates tho character 
and cost of tillage, the following shortly summarizes the account 
of tho state of each sub-division at tho time of survey. Perhaps 


1 East India Papers, III. 686. Mr. Elphinstone mentions 1,300 families coming from 
Kadi. Such numbers came that the Gdikwdr^s agent complained that their districts 
were suffenng. Bom, Gov. Kev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 16, 17. In 1821, 73 new villages, 
12 ID Daskroi, 20 in Viramgdm, and 41 m Pardntij were established. Bom. Gov. Rev, 
Rec. 17 of 1821,119. 

2 Boiij. Gov. Sel. X, and XL 
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the most convenient order is to begin with the central Daakroi sub- CSiapter YI(t 
division, then to describe the eastern Parantij and Modasa territories, - — 

and to end with Dholka and Viramgam. AdminStratiaa 


The lands included in the 146 Daskroi villages, surveyed between 
1820 and 1822, were, with the exception of a barren salt tract ^ in 
the south-west, rich and well tilled. The spaces round the city 
were given up to vegetables. In the south were very fine rico 
villages, and to the east largo fruit-tree groves and stretches of 
high tillage. Order was well established. The Kolis, belonging to 
the Talabda tribe, were quiet and easijy managed, willing to till to 
the best of their knowledge and means. There were no chiefs or 
large landlords. The alienated area, including eleven villages, was 
33*84 per cent of the whole arable land. Of the 135 Government 
villages, 117 were occupied, and though the sites of the other eighteen 
were unoccupied, their lands were tilled. Except two held sharehold, 
all were managed simply. ^ Of the whole area of arable land 58*24 
per cent was under tillage, and on an average to each square mile 
were sixty-three houses, 207 souls, 156 horned cattle, twenty-two 
ploughs, and seven carts. The average not revenue per acre was 
about Gs, to 9.^. (Rs. 3-Rs. 4-8). The villages were large and 
the houses tiled, three-fourths of them brick-built. But the 
people had lately passed through a severe strain, and were 
' miserably dependent ^ on money lenders. The land revenue, 
which had risen from £20,352 (Rs. 2,63,520) in 1815 to £31,738 
(Rs, 3,17,380) in 1822, fell in 1823 to £28,618 (Rs. 2,86,180).* 
The original system of assessment is said to have been crop- 
division, one-third to Government and two-thirds to the 
cultivator. Then Todar Mai (1590), without entirely doing away 
crop-division, brought in a money acre-rate, hujhoti, fixed partly 
on the kind of soil, partly on the crop. ’The Marathas (1755-1817) 
showed little respect either to the crop-share or the acre-rate 
system. Holding the village headmen responsible for the whole rental, 
they left them to distribute the amount as they chose. Partly from 
the unsettled state of the country, partly from the heaviness of the 
Mardtha demand, all definite system in collecting the revenue 
ceased. The crop-share remained in some vilhages ; acre-rates were 
in force in others ; in a third group crop-shares and acre-rates 
were mixed, and in a fourth the revenue was chiefly collected 
in cesses. When the district came under English management 
(1817), as nothing was known of their resources, villages were 
on two or three year leases offered to the highest bidder. The 


Survey, 

1820-1826. 

Daskroi, 


1 Arable lands sometimes suddenly became salt, khdr, and after remaining salt 
Por one or two years again recovered their sweetness. In Mr. Williamson’s opinion 
[182G) stagnant rain water was the cause of saltness. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 2. 

2 In 1824 an effort was made to revive the sharehold system in some of the 
nineteen villages in which it had broken down. But the headmen refused, saying 
they had no capital. Bom Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 34. 

8 Bom.Gov. Sel. X. 115. The details are 1815, £26,352 ; 1816, £20,107; 1817, 
£23,715; 1818, £27,682; 1819, £28,800 ; 1820, £30,069 ; 1821, £30,502 ; 1822, 
£31,738 ; 1823, £28,618. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 115. 

B 187-21 
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Chapter v m. headmen unwilling to give up their management bid high, and the 
speculators, satisfied that the villages had hidden resources, bid 
Administration, against them. In their rivalry sums far beyond the fair village rentals 
q wore offered. The result was much pressure and complaint. The 

182018^. lease system was given up and in its stead money acre-rates were 

Dathroi introduced. But the change was brought in gradually, and at the 

time of survey the forms of assessment were most varied.^ As in 
Kaira, great part of the acre-rates were fixed in 1819-1820, a time 
of high agricultural profits. But the following years were less 
prosperous and remissions had to be granted. The character of the 
change made will be seen from the following example. In the 
village of Bareja, under the Maratha system, in 1819-20 the cultiva- 
tors of alienated land paid acre-rates of from 2 s. to 8 s. (8 as. - Rs. 2 a 
higha), and the cultivators of Government land paid on the early rice 
crops a little more than half the produce, and on the watered cold 
weather crops a third. Besides this the cultivator had some money 
payments to make, on the ground of cart hire to market, and an extra 
levy, mdngna. The dry grains paid a money rate varying according 
to the soil from 8 s. to 12 s. an acre (Rs. 2 - Rs. 3 a higha). Then there 
were cesses on most classes of traders, artisans, and cattle-keepers not 
cultivators. The now assessment of 1820-21 on the same village, 
was, in alienated lands, from the owners, the former rates, and from 
cultivators not owners, one-third of the regular assessment ; from 
Government lands, on the imn or early rice crop, for the best land 
£2 4 s. (Rs. 22 ) an acre (Rs. 11a higha), for the middling £2 (Rs. 20 ), 
and for the poor £1 12.?. (Rs. IG); for coarse rice IGs. (Rs. 8 ) ; for 
cold weather wheat from 12s. to 16.9. (Rs. 0 - Rs. 8 ). Of cesses, 
verds, £42 14.9. (Rs. 427) were p.ud by Vanias, £1 8 . 9 . (Rs. 14) by 
Jogis, 16s. (Rs. 8 ) by Rabaris, and Ids. (Rs. 7) by a Bohora’s shop. 
A hearth, cliula, tax of 4s. (Rs. 2 ) was paid by husbandmen ; from 
Is. to 7 s. (Re. J - Rs. 3|) by oilmen ; Is. to hs. (Re. ^ - Rs. 2^) by 
rice-pounders; Is. 6 fZ. to 2 s. (12 as. - Re. 1) by market gardeners; 
5s. (Rs. 2 ^) by Kolis ; 4s. (Rs. 2) by trackers ; a Is. (8 as.) tax per 
head on milch buffaloes, pitr/J/i vera, or tail tax, on all but cultivators ; 
a tax of £10 8 s. (Rs. 104) on the Dheds for sweeping the village 
threshing floor ; £2 (Rs. 20) from the Vania for weighing grain, and 
£2 (Rs. 20 ) on cattlo graziers for manure. To the survey officers 
the rates seemed too high, and proposals were made for lowering 
them .2 In Captain Cruikshank^s opinion irrigation was the chief 
want of the district. To help irrigation he suggested that the rates on 


1 In 17 villages the land was divided into holdings, hhdtds ; in 48 an acre- 
rate was levied ; in 12 the crop was shared ; m 41 the system was mixed, partly share 
partly acre-rates ; and in J8 besides other assessment, a plough cess was levied. 
Alienated lands, when tilled by their owners paid their formei quit-rents, when sublet, 
one* third of the full Government rate was recovered from the tenant. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
X. 110-111. 

2 The nee higha rates varied in one group of villages from Es. 2 to Rs. 9 ; in 
another from Rs. 4 to Rs. 11, and in a thirn from Rs. 8 to Rs. 14 ; millet and other 
dry grains varied in different groups from 8 as. to Re. 1, from Re. 1 toRs. 3, and from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 ; sugarcane vaned from Rs. 13 to Rs. 22, and from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. 
The plough cess vaned from Rs. 2 to Rs. 40. Bom. Gov. Bel. X. 110, 111. Captain 
Cruikshank proposed to reduce the rates on the best land from Rs. 11 to Rs. 9, in 
second class land from Rs. 10 to Rs. 8, and in third class land from Rs. 8 to Rs. 7. 
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crop land should be lowered, and that when a cultivator agreed 
to build a now well he should be granted remission of rent for a 
term of years. He also proposed that, for the use of husbandmen 
alone, a state savings bank should be started under the management 
aJid control of one of the most respectable village headmen. 

The eastern districts, now divided between Parantij.and Modasa, Eaeiem Dktficti. 
included, at the time of the survey (1824-1826), four petty divisions, 

Parantij, Harsol, Modtisa, and Bayad. Except in west Parantij, 
where the ground was open and well tilled, the country was 
wild and poor. In the eastern parts it was covered with a dense 
underwood, and, along the bank of the Sabarmati, was rough with 
deep, and steep ravines. Under one manager, kamdvisddr, each 
of the four petty divisions formed the charge of an outpost officer 
or thdnaddr. The only hereditary officer was a desdi, and a 
sub-divisional accountant, majmuddr, had been lately appointed.. 

Two Vania families, calling themselves desdis, did great harm by 
advancing money to the people. Village accountants were much 
scattered each with several small villages under his charge. Their 
records were vague and imperfect. In spite of the mixed territory,, 
and the irregularity of boundary, the mere name of the British 
Government without force, prevented any attempt at revolt or 
disorder. Though for unguarded travellers some parts were still 
dangerous, the district had, especially in Parantij, in a few years 
made the greatest advance in order and security.^ The unsettled, 
mehvdsi, tracts lay on the outskirts of the quiet villages. Their 
inhabitants, generally peaceable, were useful as a baiTier against 
outside attacks. Its 243 villages were divided between the British 
Government and the Idar chief, 165 to Government, 69 to the 
chief, and nine shared between them but managed by Government. 

Of the 174 villages under Government management, four wero 
alienated or iridm ^ ; five were held by a Musalman proprietor ; 
thirty -nine wore under Koli or mehvdsi chiefs; and 126 were under 
direct management. Of the directly managed villages a complete 
field survey was made ; of the proprietary villages the outer limiti> 
only were surveyed, and the Koli or mehvdsi villages were left 
entirely unnoticed. Of the thirty-nine mehvdsi villages, twenty- 
seven were in Parantij, eight in Harsol, one in Modasa, and three 
in Bayad. The Parantij villages varied much in character. Some 
under the Vaghpur chief were well cultivated, while in others, 
especially in Gamri, the people wero under no control flying into 
the thickest forest, if any one in authority came near them. In 
Harsol, except one rich village, the people wero disorderly retiring 
to a thick forest close by when threatened with danger. In Modasa 


Chap^Vim 

Land 
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Survey, 

1620-1826. 


> In. Fardntij, village after village had been re-established in places where a road 
had to be cut through the forest, and a very extensive tract had been cleared and 
tilted. Few spots remained unteiiauted and the rest though backward was slowly 
but surely improving. Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 3. 

* The proportion of alienated land was low ; the percentages were, Pariinti], 20.} 
Hanoi, 14 , Modilsa, 6 , Biyad, 12 ; Dholka, 44 ; and Daskiui, 33. Bom, Goy. 8el. X. 21. 
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were some well-to-do villages, and the people, once turbulent abd 
troublesome, were quiet and orderly. 

Of 176,615 acres of arable land only 59,323 were under tillage.* 
Cultivation was in a most backward state. In the best parts none 
but the poorest crops wore grown, and, in the wild tracts, the Kolis 
and others, moving from place to place, burnt and tilled spaces in 
the forest. Throughout there was no measure of land in use. In 
every village were herds of milch cattle, and grazing profits formed 
an important part of the cultivators’ gains. Except Parantij and 
Modiisa, towns of over 4000 inhabitants, and one or two other loading 
places, the villages were poor and miserable. They were without 
outward defence and without streets, the huts, for a tiled house 
was rare,* were either set round a square within which, at night, the 
cattle wore kept, or each house stood by itself the whole straggling 
o/er a large stretch of country. With so little to lose by moving 
the people naturally did not stop in one place. Many for the sake 
of the advantages offered to settlors made a practice of changing 
their village every year or two. Whole villages wore sometimes 
moved for the most trifling reasons, and all classes from the headman 
to the lowest cultivator looked on the desertion of a village, or, 
as they called it, the leaving it without lights, as a matter of very 
little moment. The population was very scanty and the cattle 
poor.* Of the largo landholders, except the owner of one estate 
well managed by a Syed lady, the condition was most depressed. 
In Government villages the upper class of cultivators were in many 
cases deeply in debt, forced to stint themselves of evoiy luxury, milk, 
butter, and all their dairy produce ^ The lowest class of cultivators, 
too poor to have cither debt or credit, wore often forced to forestall 
their crops to raise grain to keep them alive till harvest.® The 
revenue £6208 (Rs. 62,080) in 1819, rose to £7916 (Rs. 79,160) in 
1822, and again fell to £6216 (Rs. 62,160) in 1826.® The Koli 
villages wore subject to no regular assessment. The chiefs or 
tluilcors paid a yearly sum to the British Government, and wore left to 


1 In Pardntij of 83,910 acres only 36,749 were tilled ; in Harsol, 4156 of 14,708 ; 
in Moiliisa, 10,276 of 49,912 ; m llJiyad, 8142 of 28,085. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 20. 

2 Of 10,655 houses only 5211 were tiled and most of the rest were mere hovels 
scarcely fit to keep out the weather, and always being destroyed. Of the 108 inha- 
bited villages 61 had no tiled houses, ten had from one to five, three had from five to 
ten, thirteen had from ten to twenty, and twenty-one had more than twenty. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X. 41, 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 41, So poor was their credit that they had to pay money- 
lenders twenty -four per cent a year as interest together with eight to ton per cent 
premium and fifteen or twenty more to a Bh4t as security. ‘ The Th^kors were 
embarrassed, impoverished, and miserable.’ Bom. Gov. Sol X. 45. 

4 Bom, Gov. Sol. X. 42. In Moddsa the survey orticers notice the surprising 
number of wild plants used for food. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 8, 

8 For every man of grain borrowed in the hot season If to had to be paid at 
harvest time. Seed wanted for sowing was very commonly borrowed on the same 
conditions. Besides interest at from 15 to 25 per cent, the lender required 6 to 8 per 
cent of premium, manoti. This was added to the sum lent and interest was charged 
on the whole. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 42. 

6 Bom. Qov. Sel. X. 26. From the Government villages the details were 1819, 
Ra. 46,361 ; 1820, Rs. 53,696 ; 1821, Rs. 67,543 ; 1822, Rs. 59,702 } 1823, Rs. 66,530 j 
1824, Rs. 49,861 ; 1825, Rs. 44,618 ; 1826, Rs. 47,297. 
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collect it from their cultivators as they pleased. This they generally Chapter TfiCt 

did by levying a money sum from each according to his means. Tow 

of the chiefs could write or keep accounts. In quiet Government Administration* 

villages the rent was recovered in about equal proportions from Survey 

crop division and from plough cesses.‘ Though the land revenue 1820-182& 

demand was low^ there wore several other exactions. The Rajput 

and Koli chiefs’ claims had been settled, and wore paid from the 

Government treasury. But the Maratha grain and grass, ijhAsdana, 

levies, a tax of not many years’ standing, was the cause of much 

distress.® The collections remained in abeyance from 1819 to 1822, 

and were then recovered with arrears. The money was advanced 

by one of the district revenue superintendents who established it as 

a debt on the different villages, recovering on its account a yearly 

surety charge, manoti, of five per cent and interest at twelve pei 

cent. Besides this, horsemen and foot were from time to timo 

billeted on tho villages, and, in one of the years (1824), the whole 

charges amounted to an addition of forty per cent on the amount 

assessed and actually paid to the Gaikwar.^ In the survey officer’s 

opinion an effort should bo made to raise the Koli chiefs from their 

lamentable state. In so poor a district crop-division soeincd to him 

bettor than any rates that could bo fixed, lie thought that some 

encouragement should be given to building better houses, and 

special concessions granted to any one willing to make a well. 

The lands included in tho 185 Dholka towns and villages, surveyed Dholka. 
between January 1823 and May 1821, had boon under British control 
since 1803. In character and management they formed two well 
marked tracts, tho oast, or Governmont share, rich and well tilled, tho 
west, or proprietors’ share, salt, barren, and forbidding. Tho country 
was orderly ; in every part of it person and property were safe. Of 
the 185 villages, 107 wore held by largo landlords, nine wore alienated, 
and sixty-nine wore Government® villages. Unless they failed to 
pay their contribution, tho landlords wore allowed to manage their 


1 The Government share was generally one-third to ono-fourth of the early, 
and one-eighth to one-tenth of the late harvest. Many small allowances, h^htis, 
were taken out of the crop before the division was made. But on tho other hand, 
probably as an iiidulgenco on account of tho wildness of the country, an allowance of 
from twenty to forty per cent was made iii the cultivators’ favour by estimating a 
hundred mam as 80, 70, or 60. The share was fixed either while tho crop was in the 
field, the kaltar system, or after it had been threshed, tho maklval system. Tho 
Government share was offered for sale on the spot and the unsold balance stored at tho 
chief placo of the sub division. Plough taxes were rather on tho bullocks than on the 
number of ploughs. They varied according to the cultivators* means from about 86*. to 
^2 2s. (Ks. 4- Ks. 21). Bom Gov. Sol. X. 30, 31. 

2 The average acre-rates charged from 1819 to 1828 wore, Pardntij, Is. 9d. ; Ilarsol, 

; Moddsa, 3:|fZ. , and Bdyad, 

3 Qhdsddim was first levied m Moddsa in 1794, and in Pardntn in 1806, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 28. 

^ The details were ; paid to the Gdikwdr, Rs. 601 ; Bhdt security for the year at 4 
per c4nt, Rs. 24 ; desdi^a original security at 5 per cent, Rs. 30 ; interest on all the 
a^ve at 16 per cent per annum, Rs. 43 ; advanced by the Bhdt to the billet of horsemen, 
R4S. 81 ; interest on advance at 15 per cent, Ra. 14 j pay to two of tho Bhdt’s servants, 
Rs. 13 ; expenses in entertaining the Bhdt, Rs, 41. Total paid by the villagers, 
Rs. 847. Bom* Gov. Sel, X. 29. 

3 Of the 107 proprietary villages, 64 were held by Oirdsla or Rajput, and 43 by 
KaMii or Muaalmdn landholders. Bom, Qov. SoL X, 33» 34, 
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CSiapter VIII. villages as they chose, distributing the Government demand over 

L^d their whole estate. An examination of their resources showed that. 

Administration* compared with the landlord, the Government territory had, per square 
« mile, 87 houses to 23; 247 souls to 5G; 138 head of cattle to 45 , 

18^^1826. 24 ploughs to 9 ; 8 carts to 3 ; and yielded a revenue of £83 (Rs. 830) 

Dholka. ‘^35 (Rs. 350). The tillage area in the proprietary villages was 

not ascertained. In the Government villages, of 138,800 arable 
acres, 74,518 were tilled, 64,050 waste, and 232 under dispute. The 
Government villages, though without any marked signs of wealth,, 
were of respectable size, on the whole rather larger and more uniform 
than in Daskroi. The proprietary villages varied greatly in the 
different estates. In one, the houses were more often thatched than 
tiled, in another they were generally comfortable looking, and in 
two more showed little care and much room for improvement. The 
Government lands were on the whole well peopled, and in the south- 
west largo areas were wanted for grazing and an increase of population 
was perhaps not advisable. But in the north and centre, the 
population might, with advantage, have been increased fourfold. 
Almost all the proprietors were in debt; scarcely any of them were able 
to sign their names ; they were lazy, careless, and given to opium ; 
almost all of them wore in the hands of some hard and crafty Vania. 
In the Government villages even the better class of husbandmen were 
in debt. Suits were frequently filed against them, and their property 
sold. The low state of their credit checked any agricultural 
improvement. The revenue, in 1817-18, £45,232 (Rs. 4,52,320), rose 
in 1820-21 to £18,079 (Rs. 4,86,790), and from that, chiefly because o£ 
a year of short rainfall, fell to £34,108 (Rs. 3,41,080). Unless on 
failure of rent, the large landholders were allowed to manage their 
villages as they chose, distributing the Government demand over their 
whole estate. From private or alienated lands, so long as the owner 
tilled it, the chiefs recovered nothing. But wlien tilled by any one but 
the owner, the landlord took one-sixth share of the produce. From 
their own land, rents were recovered in kind, certain allowances, 
baht is, being first taken from the whole, and of the remainder from 
a third to a half belonging to the chief. Besides the crop share a 
plough and other taxes were levied.^ The Government villages would 
seem to have been all simple. Rent-free lands, except those hold 
by religious persons and village servants, paid, as a rule, a tax equal 
to oiie-third of the regular Government assessment. On Govern- 
ment lands there was no fixed system of assessment. According 
to the crops they yielded, they were divided into garden, mdlidt 

1 The case of the village Dugan is given as an example of the system. From the total 
rice crops sundry small allowances were made. These were in a man of forty pounds, 
one pound to the chief ; 1 pound to the weighman ; one pound to the watchman ; 
J pound to the messenger, and J pound to the village establishment. In addition to 
these each husbandman had to give 5 pounds to the village head ; 20 pounds to the 
village temple and dogs ; 10 pounds to the Musalm,in saint ; 10 pounds for the manager*8 
cook, and 5 pounds for the chief’s travelling expenses After these allowances were 
taken, half of the remainder was the chief’s share, or of 100 parts about 7 would go in 
allowances, 45 to the husbandmen, and 48 to the chief. With the wheat harvest tho 
arrangement was somewhat different. About 30 per cent weie first set apart to meet 
the cultivator’s cost of seed and labour, and of the remaining 70 per cent, 5 went in 
allowances, 30 to the cultivator, and 35 to the duel. Bom. Gov. SeL XI. 40, 41. 
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ricc> dang aria; wheats ghanvavy and dry grain, hdjria. Of each 
class the lands were arranged into three sorts, first, second, and 
third, and the assessment was recovered partly by crop division, 
partly by acre-rates, partly by both systems, and partly by taxes.^ 

The survey of Viramgam, in progress during 1825 and 1826, was 
Jiot finished.^ In the east was some thick woodland, in the centre 
grass plains, and in the west barren salt wastes. Except Chuval in 
the north-cast, the whole was bare and bleak. Order had not been 
thoroughly established. In 1824, the year before the survey, the 
Chuvaha Kolis had revolted, and a force had to bo sent against them 
to bring them to order. The disturbance was promptly suppressed, 
but they still remained a troublesome body of organized robbers. 
Its 164 villages were divided into three groups, the Daskroi, the 
Chuval, and the Patri. Of the whole number only seventy-five were 
Government villages. Of the Daskroi group, two were alienated 
and thirteen were in the hands of Musalman and Rajput landlords. 
The Chuval group was distributed among Koli chiefs, and the Patri 
villages formed the estate of the Kanbi dmii of that fort. None 
of the large landholders^ villages and only fifty of the Government 
seventy-five were surveyed. Of the area under cultivation in 
the landlords^ villages no details were collected. In the fifty 
surveyed Government villages, of 148,543 arable acres, only 39,233 
wore under tillage. Grazing was a very important source of 
revenue, and the practice of yearly burning the grass had only 
lately been stopt.'^ Except Viramgam, a town of some trade and 
wealth, the villages were small and ill-built. The disturbed state 
of the country had in almost all cases mado some sort of defence 
necessary. Many villages had no shelter but a slight hedge. But 
towards the Nal lake some were surrounded by a mud wall, and 
others had small round towers of mud, brick, or stone, open at the top, 
and pierced with loopholes for musketry or arrows. In the north-east 
the Chuvalia Kolis had their villages most carefully fortified. 
First was a deep ditch, and then a thick milk-bush, prickly-pear. 
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1 The details of 23 garden villages were ; 1 was assessed by crop division, 5 partly by 
acre-rates partly by crop sliaie, and 17 hy acre-rates. The rates were sugarcane 
Rs. 10-Rs 30 a Inqhf, plantains Rs. 12-Rs. 30; ginger Rs. 7-Rs. 20; vegetables 
Rs. 5 - Rs, 13 ; rice best land Rs. 6 - Rs 81, middling Rs. 5 - Rs 7i, jDOor Re. 1 - Rs 3 ; 
wheat Rs. 2 - Rs. 4 , tobacco Rs G - Rs. 12 Of 0 rice villages, 5 were settled by acre- 
rates, 4 by crop share, and 4 of the 9 paid a plough cess of from Re. 1 to Rs. 6. Tho 
shares varied from a third to a half, and the rates, on the best land from Rs. to 
Rs. 12, on middle from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, on poor from Rs. GJ to Rs 8i. Of eighteen 
millet villages four were share and fourteen acre-rates. In fivo of them plough tax from 
Rs 4 to Rs. 14 was paid. In the share villages the share was one-half, and, in the rate 
villages, the rates varied on the best land from Rs. 3 to Rs, 4J, on middle from Rs. 2^ 
to Rs. 3i, on third class from Rs. li to Rs. 2J. Of sixteen wheat villages, m five the 
produce was shared, and in cloven acre- rates were levied. In six of them plough tax 
from Re. I to Rs. 8 was paid. The share was one-half and the rates varied from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4 on first class ; from Rs. 2J to Rs. 3^ on second class ; and from Rs, IJ to 
Rs. 2i on third class land. Bom Gov. Sel. XI. 21, 22, 23, The taxes, verds, varied in 
the different villages. Among them were taxes on ploughs, cattle, shops, butter, 
grocery, and manure, and caste cesses on tailors, graziers, potters, and Dheds. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. XI. 24, 26. 

2 No date is given. It was begun after Pardntij and the report was written in 
October 1827. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 72. Much of it was excellent pasture, in the hands of Ahirs 
whb had a breed of cattle superior to that in the south. 
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or other thorny hedge with only two entrances, each by a narspw 
winding path. Inside, the houses were separate, each surrounded by 
a six foot high mud wall topped with brambles and at intervaki 
with small loopholes. After the disturbance of 1824 and 1825 tha 
thick hedges were cut away, and the defences dismantled. 

Almost all the largo landholders were hopelessly sunk in debt. 
The Kasbatis wore completely in their agent’s hands, and so 
deeply involved in debt as to bo utterly unable to improve their 
estates. The Koli chiefs were in great money straits, and from 
their ignorance and carelessness suffered much from decrees 
given against them by the civil courts. The desdi of Patri, 
unable to meet his creditors’ demands, had been sent to prison 
in Ahmedabad. In the Government villages, the people wore poor 
and depressed. Exclusive of the fixed payment from the Patri 
chief, tho revenue of tho district rose from £6405 (Rs. 64,050) 
in 1818, to £10,780 (Rs. 1,07,800) in 1826.^ All large landlords’ 
estates were, from year to year, assessed at a lump sum. Of 
this tho landlord paid two-thirds to Government and kept the 
remaining third for himself.^ In tho Government villages there was 
a largo area of alienated land, 20,059 acres, compai*ed with 30,365 
acres of arable Government land. Kolis and Rajputs who held 
private lands, and watchmen and others who had a claim for service 
land, were, on payment of a plough cess, allowed to till what lands 
they chose. Lands tilled in this way by village servants continued to 
stand as Government lands. Such a system could answer only in a 
wild waste country. In Government lands tho assessment was levied 
by a crop division supplemented by taxes on ploughs. A system of 
allowances, hdhtis, from tho crop had been in use ; the allowances 
were done away and their value added to tho plough tax. This change 
was unpopular as it increased tho proportion of tho demand that 
did not vary according to the harvest.® Plough taxes were also 
levied and, to include the small holders, the plan was in force 
of charging one man with one bullock as half a plough, one 
man with two bullocks as three-quarters, and one man with 
three bullocks, or two men with two bullocks, as a whole plough.* 
’Phe survey officer approved of the system of basing the Government 
demand on a share of tho produce. Ho thought that in a country 
with so uncertain a rainfall, and whose water storage depended on the 
local supply, a fixed acre-rate could not safely be introduced. 


1 The details wore, 1818, Rs. 64,0.53; 1819, Rs. 66,619; 1820, Rs 80,576; 1821 , 
Rs. 90,.359 ; 1822, Rs. 81,897 ; 182.3, Rs 86,105 ; 1824, 118.87,7.37 ; 1825, Rs. 27,601 ; 
1826, Rs 1,07,805. Bora. Gov. 8el. X. 60. 

2 In the Ohuv41 Koh villages the chief’s share was, instead of 30 per cent, an exact 
third, 33J per cent. Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 58. 

3 Except that the produce of village headmen’s land was generally rated one diar«' 

lower than that of other cultivators, the Government share was usually one-third, 
and was, in the case of nee, one-fourth. This was locally expressed, one for Govern- 
ment, and three or four for the cultivator. In some cases the cultivator 
^iied an additional share in virtue of a custom which gave a fouHh or a half allowattce 
in every man, or in other words 125 or 150 mam were estimated and assessed M only 
100. Bom. Gov. SoL X. 62. t 

* Rom Gov. Sel. X. 63. 
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. during the re&t of this period (1825-1830) the fall in produce 
prices put a stop to the rapid spread of tillage that had marked 
the first years of British rule.^ Still, in 1830, Sir John Malcolm found 
the state of the district satisfactory. Mr. Blphinstone's changes 
had worked well, and the position of the proprietary class was 
improved. This class might. Sir John Malcolm thought, ‘be treated 
with still more consideration. He suggested that, as had been done 
to the nobles of the Deccan, the Ahmedabad proprietors might, as 
regards the civil courts, be placed in a special position.^ 

The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the different parts of the district surveyed between 1820 
and 1826 : 

Ahmedabad Survey Detaih, 1S20-18S6. 


Ka 

SUB-DIViaiON 

Villages. 

Per cent 
of 

arable 

land 

tilled. 

Ave&aqe per square mile. 

Houses, 

Souls 

Cattle 

Ploughs 

Carts 

Rovenuo 
in £. 

1 

Daskroi 

146 

68-24 

63 

207 

156 

j 

22 

7 

86 

S 

Dholka, khnha .. 

66 

59 47 

87 

247 

138 

24 

8 

83 

3 

Dholka, 

107 


23 

66 

45 

9 

3 

84 

4 

ParAntij . . 

66 

66-34 

35 

123 

117 

12 

2 

23 

6 

Harsol 

10 

32 16 

23 

70 

82 

9 

1 

6 

6 

Moi34sa 

35 

22 98 

81 

95 

90 

10 

2 

8 

7 

B4yad 

15 

29-86 

23 

77 1 

85 

11 

2 

6 


Between 1830 and 1853, when a fresh survey was begun, the 
district, after in 1833 recovering from the very great depression 
in produce prices, had until 1840 a time of rather high prices, 
followed by another long period of depression. In IS-A, though 
after two years of low prices, the husbandmen’s state is said to have 
been satisfactory, and much better than the general condition of the 
Deccan people. The villages were generally of substantial brick 
and ti]pd houses, with only a small proportion of huts. In some of 
the larger villages were houses with upper stories, and the people 
seemed in possession of every ordinary comfort. Even the lower 
classes were well clothed, the common Kolis and poorer cultivators 
wearing a fair share of the usual strong cloth.® After 1844 the 
husbandmen suffered from a fall in produce prices. In 1848 the 
district passed through a time of much hardship, and on the whole the 
returns for the ten years ending 1853, show little, if any, advance 
in tillage and resources. During this period the chief changes in 
revenue management were the settlement with the villager instead 
of with the village headman ; the gradual revision of rates as 
inequalities came to light ; and the change, over the greater part of 
the district, from a crop-share to a money acre-rate. 


1 Indian millet rupee prices fell from 46 pounds in 1825 to 120 poimds in 1829 
ftnidi 1830. 

2 Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 38. 

» Mr, Fawcett’s 170| 3^ December 1844, 
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The following details show the changes introdnced and the progf^ 
made in different parts of the district. During the forty yeara 
(1820-1860) between its first and second survey, two chief chaiwea 
were made in the mode of levying the Daskroi land revenue. The 
first of these was in 1822, when the Government share of the crop 
was taken in money instead of in grain. The second was in 1837, 
when instead of a payment based on the value of the crop> a money 
rate on the land was charged.' Between 1828 and 1859, the chief 
changes in cultivation were a steady decline from 68,357 acres in 
1829 to 23,268 acres in 1833, then a rise to 47,161 acres in 1835, 
and from that a steady rise to 60,925 acres in 1840. From 1840, 
ex^.ept in four years,^ the area varied between 60,000 and 63,000 acres. 
Between 1853 and 1858 the area fell to 54,000 acres. But by 1859 
it had again risen to 59,000 acres. Except in 1832, when £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) j in 1833 when £1600 (Rs. 16,000) ; and in 1848, when 
£4300 (Rs. 43,000) were granted, remissions were small. Over 
the whole period they averaged only 3 64 per cent of the gross 
assessment, and especially during the last seven years (1853-1859) 
they were almost nominal. Compared with the returns of 1820 
those of 1860 shew an advance in population from 45,552 to 78,892, 
or about 72*34 per cent ; in houses from 13,529 to 25,907, or 91*49 
per cent ; in wells from 1269 to 2004, or 58*39 per cent ; in ploughs 
from 5000 to 8000, or 60 per cent, and in tillage from 72,803 to 
98,366 acres, or 35*11 per cent.^ But at least in the importantamatter 
of tillage this increase would seem to have been almost entirely 
confined to the first ton years of the period. In 1828, 65,333 acres 
were under tillage, and the increase to 59,684 in 1859 was one of 
only 7 87 per cent. 


Pardntij, During the thirty-five years between 1824 and 1860, the dates of 

lS24-18bO. its first and second surveys, the chief change in the revenue manage- 
ment of Pardntij and Modasa was, in place of the old crop-share 
and plough-tax assessments, the settlement of a fixed money acre- 
rate. This change, partly in 1838 and partly in 1850, was introduced 
into all but three villages, whose lands were distributed ion the 
holding, khdtdbandi, system.^ In the other villages the new money 
acre-rates were fixed by village committees. In each village, to fix 
the rates, the land was brought under two main classes, rain- watered, 


^ 1 The details were, by Mr. Jackson in 1837, 8 villages ; by Sir R. Arbuthnot in 
1842 and 1844, 4 villages; and by Mr. Fawcett, between 1849 and 1856, 38 wdlages. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 234. The results were that, — while in 1820 of 118 
villages 3 were sharehold and of the rest in 3 the assessment was levied on holdingB, 
in 8 by acre-rates, in 17 by crop- rates and in 87 by a mixture of the other systemsr— 
in 1860 one paid^ lump sum, m 3 the assessment was on holdings, in 15 there weare 
crop and in 61 acre-rates, and 45 were mixed. 

2 The years were m 1842, 69,000; in 1847, 69,000; in 1848, a year of short ram* 
faU (13 70 inches), 53,000, and in 1860, 68, OCX) acres. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 
1862-64, 250, 252. 

8 The details are, in dry crops from 67,883 to 75,877 ; in garden land from 0861 
to 13,434 ; and m nee from 6069 to 9056. These figures are only approximately 
correct, l^m. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 240. 

, 4 That is, paying, for a term of years , a sum fixed on the entire holding and levied 
olf ^the whole area^whether faUow,,or tilled. 
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<tdt» 9 hi, and well- watered, kuitar. The rate in each case depended 
iOft two chief considerations, the field and the holder of the field. 

As regards the field, the chief points were its soil, of first, aval, 
second, doyam, or third, soyam, quality, and its position, liable to be 
harmed by robbers, wild boasts, or floods, and near or far from a 
market. As regards the holder of the field, the chief point was his 
caste, whether he was a Kanbi or a non-Kanbi. In either class the 
rates varied according to the individual's wealth and position. So 
great was the weight given to considerations of caste and personal 
wealth, that in two villages with much sameness of soil and place, 
the average dry-crop rates were 4s. (Rs. 2) in one and 2s. (Re. 1) in 
the other. 

On their introduction in 1837, the new rates did not seem 
successful. In 1838 the tillage area fell from 27,000 to 25,000 acres 
and large remissions had to bo granted. But 1838 was a specially 
bad year, A change for the better soon set in, and the area rose rapidly 
to 35,000 in 1839, 43,000 in 1840, and 46,000 in 1841. In 1842 it was 
44,000, and after being fairly steady at about 47,000 for the next 
five years, fell again to 42,000 in 1848. In 1849 it rose to 51,000, 
and in the next nine years varied between 50,000 and 57,000 tdl in 
1859 it rose to 62,000. The collections of land revenue advanced 
steadily from £4000 (Rs. 40,000) in 1837, to £6700 (Rs. 67,000) in 
1846, and then, after a sudden fall in 1848 to £4700 (Rs. 47,000), rose 
iii 1849 to £6300 (Rs. 63,000), and from that with fairly steady 
progress to £7400 (Rs. 74,000) in 1859. Compared with the returns 
of 1825, the figures for 1860 show an increase of population from 
24,887 to 44,755 souls, or 80 per cent ; of houses, from 7267 to 13,571, 
or 86 per cent ; of ploughs, from 2990 to 6431, or 115 per cent ; and 
in built working wells, from 336 to 529, or 57 per cent ; the tillage 
area had spread, from an average of 29,204 acres in the three years 
ending 1839, to an average of 57,459 in the three ending 1859, an 
increase of 97 per cent, and while remissions had averaged only two 
per cent, the revenue for the same years had risen from £4545 
(Rs. 45,450) to £7185 (Rs. 71,850), or 58 per cent.^ 

The management of the Viramgam subdivision between 1825 and 
1857 was successful. In the 77 Government villages, tillage spread from 
about 31,350 to nearly 58,900 acres, or 88 per cent, and population, as 
far as materials for comparison were available, had risen 52 per cent. 
Between 1825 and 1856, in 55 of the 77 Viramg&,m Government 
villages, the crop-share and plough cess systems were replaced by a 
money acre-rate. Of the 55 villages, 38 were changed by Mr. Jackson 
in 1838, and in 1850 Mr. Fawcett introduced new rates in 26 
Villages, nine of them, it would seem, already settled by Mr. Jackson. 
In twelve the crop-share system was continued. In the villages he 
settled, Mr. Jackson (1838) introduced two sets of rates, a lower for 
Ifind, under the former system liable only to the crop-share, and a 
higher for laud that had paid a plough cess besides a crop- 
*hare, Mr. Jackson's rates were low, reducing the average dry 


1 Bom, Gov. fiev. Bee, 91 A of 1860, 86'166, 
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crop acre charge from Rs. 1-7-6 to Rs. 1-5-8. In the 26' 
villages settled in 1850 the rates were fixed by village committeesy 
averaging for dry crops Bs. 1-11-2 an acre. During the thirty years 
ending 1856-57, the chief changes in the tillage area, were, from 1826 
to 1831, a steady rise from 31,500 to 41,000 acres; then in 1832 and 
1833 a sadden and serious fall to about 15,500, followed in 1834 by a 
dash upwards to 33,500. From 1834 except for a slight drop of about 
4000 acres in 1838, and between 1846 and 1848 a larger fall of about 
6500 acres, the area had pretty steadily increased to 62,000 in 1856. 
Daring this time the Government assessment only rose from £8500 
(Rs. 85,000) to £10,400 (Rs. 1,04,000), or 22‘35 per cent. In the 
assessment the chief changes were, in the three years ending 1828-29, 
a fall from £8500 (Rs. 85,000) to £6300 (Rs. 63,000), and then, 
after a slight rise, a sudden drop in 1 833 to £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 
then followed a rapid rise to £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 1834, and 
£9000 (Rs. 90,000) in 1836, and then with two drops, one in 1838, 
the other in 1848, on the whole a rise to £11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 
1852. In 1853 the revenue dropped to £9200 (Rs. 92,000), and 
from that rose to £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) in 185.5, and £10,400 
(Rs. 1,04,000) in 1856. Except in three years, 1832, 1838, and 1848, 
when large sums had to be given up, the remissions were on the 
whole small, and during the three years ending 1856-57 they were 
insignificant.^ 

Daring the thirty years between its first and second survey (1823- 
1853), acre-rates were introduced into thirteen Dholka villages, into 
four in 1842, and into nine in 1851-52. Except for this, and that 
the settlement was with the villagers instead of the village headman, 
no change was made. As regards the area under cultivation, of 
about 121,847 acres of Government land and 68,268 acres of alienated 
land, about 48,126 and 48,336 respectively were under tillage in 
1825-26. During the thirty years between the first and second 
survey (1823-1853), the tillage area of alienated continued greater 
than that of Government land, ending in 1852-53 with about 57,222 
acres compared to about 46,537 acres. Throughout the whole 
period the fluctuations of tillage in alienated and Government lands 
very closely corresponded. The changes in the tillage area of 
Government lands, were, in 1825 and 1826, a rise from about 48,126 
to about 52,330 acres ; then, in 1829, a fall to 46,120 ; and next, in 
1881, a rise to 53,574 acres. From that, the highest point reached 
during the whole period, there was a rapid fall to 37,025 in 1833, 
followed by a rise to 46,567 in 1835, and after that it changed little 
till, in 1838, it fell to 33,342, its lowest point. In 1839 it rose to 
about 48,614, falling again in 1840 to 42,122, and after varying for 
three years between 48,096 and 49,865, in 1844 fell again to near 
46,135 acres. In 1846 it rose to 47,655, and after, in 1848, falling 
to 42,139, it was in 1850 as high as 50,925, from which, during 


1 Mr. Rogei-s’ Survey Report 119, 30th December 1857. In 1832 about Ea. 23,000, 
in 1838 about Ba. 24,000, and in 1848 about Rs, 26,000 were remitted. 

a The totals in b ighdt are only rough as they were made out in eatimate or daftt 
bighdt. Bom, Gov. Rev. Bee. 1^5 of 1858, 175. ' ' 
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tkd two remaining seasons, it only slightly fell. Daring this period. Chapter YWP 
the assessment on Government lands was reduced from £23,100 TiliTa 
(Rs. 2,31,000) in 1 825-26 to £18,900 (Rs. 1,89,000) in 1852-53. Its Administretloil^ 
lowest point was £13,400 (Rs. 1,34,000) in 1833-34, and its highest 
£25,200 (Rs. 2,52,000) in 1841-42. The realizations generally fell 
somewhat short of the assessment. In 1833 they were about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) short, and in 1848-49 about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). But 
the only marked year was 1826-27, when, from loss caused by aplague 
of mice, out of £24,300 (Rs. 2,43,000) only £20,100 (Rs. 2,01,000) 
were- recovered. On the whole the period had been one of depres- 
sion. Population had increased by 22 per cent, but the area under 
cultivation had not spread, and there was much diflSculty in realizing 
the revenue. In many cases cultivators were for years unable to pay 
the whole of their rent, and the Government outstandings of a bad 
season were collected in driblets over a course of years. 

Of the south-western districts, Dhandhuka and Gogha, very few Dhandhuka. 
details are avadable. As they were chiefly proprietary, tdlukddri, 
villages, no inquiry into their condition was made at the time of the 
first survey, and on the basis of a rough calculation, the villages 
were held on leases at a certain lump sum. Of the state of Dhandhuka 
no details are available. In Gogha, of a total of sixty villages, 
only four belonged to Government. Into the state of the four 
Government villages no inquiry had been made at the time of the first 
survey. Since 1830 two changes had been made in their revenue 
management. In 1839 the lands were divided into two main classes, 
garden and dry crop, and uniform rates imposed upon each. In 1850 
a more elaborate system was introduced. Each of the main classes 
was divided into throe grades, a first, a second, and a third, and rates 
were fixed by village committees. Between 1839 and 1850, tillage 
spread from 1686 to 1953 acres, and revenue rose from £229 to £244 
(Rs. 2290 - Rs. 2440). Except in 1842, when £16 (Rs. 160) were 
granted, there were no remissions. Between 1851 and 1856, the 
tillage area fell from 1953 to 1897 acres, and the revenue fell from 
£244 (Rs. 2440) to £221 (Rs. 2210). In 1850, £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
1851, £9 (Rs. 90), were remitted. Since 1852 the full assessment 
had been realized. 

Though something had been done to make the survey rates more Survey Period, 
even and the system of assessment less varied and intricate, great 1853-1863. 
variety and confusion prevailed, and it was thought that in some parts 
of the district the rates were excessively high.^ Accordingly in 1853 
the survey and assessment of Dholka was begun. Difficulty was 
found in introducing the rates and final sanction was not granted till 
1858. Of the rest of the district, Dhandhuka was surveyed in 1856 j 
Viramgdmin 1857 ; Daskroi in 1860; Parantij in 1860 ; and Jetalpur, 
now part of Daskroi, was surveyed in 1858, but not finally settled till 
1863. Two parts of the district, the tdlukddri estates of the west and 


1 There were at least sixteen inodes of levying the rent in 1850, and sometimes 
three and four in the same village, Mackay’s Weatem India, 103. Petaila are given 
below. 
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the Pardntij mehvdsi villages were not brought under the survey. The 
period of this second survey lasts through the years of the great rise 
in prices, when burdensome rents grew light, and, almost the whole 
peasantry, changed poverty and depression for comfort and wealth.* 
The following details show the state of each sub-division at the time 
of survey and the changes then introduced. 


Dholka, Except in the north-east, where was a stretch of woodland, Dholka 

186S. was in 1853 flat and without timber. Near the Sabarmati the 

soil was a rich alluvial, and in other parts either black or white with 
endless gradations. Of 182 villages ninety-five were Government, 
seventy-nine proprietary, and eight alienated. Dholka was the only 
market, Sdnand was not of any size, and of the little export trade 
that might have gone to Dholera, much was kept back by the want 
of a bridge over the Bhogdva river. In 1853 so large was the waste 
area that in the yearly auction it yielded nothing. Herds of 
Rabaris’ cattle roaming about did much damage to the crops, and 
garden cultivation had of late years been rapidly declining. The 
houses were large and well built, and the people well clothed, and, 
to a chance observer, they might seem well-to-do. But inquiries 
showed that almost all were deep in debt, even for tillage charges 
dependent on money-lenders. Of capital there was scarcely any. 
Most of the landholders were practically labourers living from hand 
to mouth, their creditors absorbing the surplus produce of their lands. 
The considerable increase of population, the fall in produce prices, and 
the narrowing of the tillage area, seemed to show that the body of 
the people were poorer than they had been thirty years before. Thd 
revenue management of the district was defective. It was too large 
a charge^ for one mdmlatddr. The management had been lax, and 
the records were meagre. Tillage returns were in dsra or estimated 
bighds, and remissions and realizations were brought to account 
on no fixed plan. In the system of assessment there was still great 
variety. Of ninety-five villages, twenty-two were settled by acre- 
rates, thirty-five by crop-shares, and six by a mixture of both. 
Eleven had acre-rates and a plough tax ; three had crop-shares and 
a plough tax ; three had acre-rates, crop-shares, and a plough tax ; 
two had crop-shares and a lump sum on individuals ; and thirteen 
had a fixed cash acre-rate. The survey officer, while tracing much 
of the depression to the .great fall in produce prices,® thought that 
the land had been over-assessed.* In dry crop lands, instead of th^ 
old rates with an average acre charge of 7s. i\d. (Rs. 3-15-4), the 
survey officer proposed to group the villages into five classes ; the first', 
with twenty-one villages, to pay an acre-rate of 48. 6d. (Rs. 2-4-0) ; the 
second, with forty-one villages, to pay 48. (Rs. 2) ; the third, with 


1 Rupee prices of Indian millet rose from eighty- two pounds, the average for the 
five years ending 1853, to forty-four in the five years ending 1863. 

2 Dholka, about 930 square miles in area, was equal in ^ze to two-thirds of Suiat 
Broach, or Kaira, and, while Nadiid had eighty-two and Broach ninety TillaffesT 
Dholka had 162. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 136 of 1868, 201, 202. 

3 Produce prices had fallen fifty per cent. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 136 of 1868 I08, 

4 The pressure of the crop rates was much greater than of the oroiKsitai^ 
Rs. 64-3 per acre compared with Bs. 3*2-6. Bom, Gov. Rev. Beo» IK of 
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suCQees^ to pay 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1-12) ; the fourth, with twenty-five, to pay 
3s« {Bs. 1-8) ; and the fifth, with three, to pay 2s. (Re. 1). On rice 
laade, instead of a maximum of £1 13s. l^tf. (Rs. 16-9), he proposed 
16s. 6d. (Rs. 8-4), six rupees of water rate and Rs. 2-4 of 
land cess. These changes involved a loss of about 37 per cent of 
revenue. As regards the management of waste lands, the survey 
officer proposed that in the case of the Rabaris, or professional 
herdsmen, instead of a herd tax, payment on every head of cattle 
should be made. But Government thought that such a tax would 
require too minute supervision, and ordered that grazing lands should 
be leased. Among other improvements the survey officer suggested 
that roads were wanted and that the building of wells should be 
encouraged ; he had found hundreds of wells brackish and useless. 

In 1857, at the time of survey, of the 150 Viramgam villages 
seventy-seven were Government and the rest proprietary.^ Though 
the state of Viramgam was satisfactory, population was scanty, and 
liQsidos 72,500 acres of arable waste much good land was so thickly 
covered with brushwood that it was classified as unarable. The 
waste lands supported large herds and flocks, some of them belonging 
to strangers and the rest to resident cattle-breeders. The water- 
supply was poor. The ponds depended entirely on local rain, and 
the wells were apt to grow bi'ackish. Garden tillage was almost 
unknown ; wheat and barley, watered from unbuilt wells, were the 
only irrigated crops. Besides Viramgdm, Patri, and Mdndal, there 
were several large markets in the country round. The average land 
revenue, realized during the ten years ending 1855-66, was £9948 
(Rs. 99,480) ; in 1856-57 it was £10,363 10s. (Rs. 1,03,635.) Classi- 
fying them on the ground of nearness to market, the survey officer 
arranged the villages in four groups ; the first of 14, the second of 
37, the third of 24, and the fourth of 4 villages. The dry crop acre- 
rates were 4s. (Rs. 2) in the first group, and each of the other groups 
was 6c?. (4 as . ) less than the group above it. Over the whole dry crop 
area the average acre-rate was 2a. I^d. (Rs. 1-5.) The survey officer 
was of opinion that water-rates should be kept separate from land-rates. 
For pond water the highest acre-rate was 11s. (Rs. 5-8), and for 
well water 16s. (Rs. 8) a bag from permanent, and 10s. (Rs. 6) from 
temporary wells. Grazing fees should, the survey officer recom- 
mended, be levied at different rates from resident and from stranger 

f raziers.^ The result of the new rates was, in a revenue of about 
11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000), a reduction of between £2200 and £2300 
(Ete. 22,000 - Rs. 23,000) or about twenty or twenty-one per cent.* 
The settlement of cesses and quitrents on alienated lands was 
comparatively simple. These proposals were approved and a thirty 
years* guarantee granted from 1857. 


Chapter Vllk 
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1 In 1826 there were 75 GoTemment villages. Two of these were afterwards 
tssated as proprietary, Mid three new hamlets were raised to be villages. According 
ta this the number would he 76 and not 77. 

' tThe proposed rates were for resident graziers, one pie a head for sheep and 
|mats^ and nine pies a head lor cattle. For non-resident graziers one anna a heaa for 
fttaiTr and goats, and six annas for cattle. 

JU^g^rs’ Survey Report 119^ 9(Hh Daoember 1867* 
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In 1856, at the time of survey, there was much waste land in 
Dhandhuka. Round Dholera the country was bare and bleak; 
the water was salt, and the people were poorer than in the inland 
districts. Dhandhuka had not been included in the former survey. 
The revenue and other statistical details were imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and the nominal tillage area was misleading. The 
revenue had been collected on the crop division, bhagvatai, systeni. 
The chief markets were Dhandhuka, Dholera, and R6npur. Proposals 
made fer twenty-nine villages, twenty of them Government, 
Tchdlsa, and nine proprietary, talukddri, with dry crop rates, varying 
from 2s. to 5s. (Re. 1 -Rs. 2-8), involved a reduction of about twenty- 
nine per cent on the former rental.^ 

In 1858, at the time of survey, the Gogha villages are described 
as peer, yielding much grass. Of a total of 20,527 bighds, 14,024 
were waste and 6503 idled. The revenue was £222 6s. (Rs. 2223). 
Except a few fields the lands of the town of Gogha were alienated. 
Among them, of 5578 arable acres, only 3272 were tilled. Gogha is 
said to have been flourishing, and two of the other three villages had 
improved under their former settlement. The third village was in a 
depressed state. Except a slight lowering of average rates, involving 
a reduction of about twelve per cent, few changes were made.® 

In 1 860, the year of its second survey, Daskroi is described as 
somewhat bare and unfruitful to the west, but on the whole well 
wooded and well tilled. Of the 134 villages, fourteen were alienated, 
and of fifteen of the rest the people lived in Ahmedabad. Of the 
constitution of the 119 Government villages, one was sharehold and 
the rest simple. They formed three nearly equal groups, Kanbi, 
mixed, and Koli villages. The Koli villages were poor, the houses 
mean and uncomfortable, and the cultivation slovenly. But the rest, 
especially the Kanbi section, had many substantial tiled two-storied 
dwellings, well stored with furniture and household goods. In 
spite of the improvements that had from time to time been made, 
there was great want of uniformity in the matter of assessment. In 
some villages the holding system was in force, in others crop-rates, 
in others acre-rates, and in nearly a third of the whole, more than 
one of these systems was in use in the same village. Though the 
former survey had measured the village lands and numbered and 
registered the fields, it h,ad not mapped them or shewn their limits 
by boundary marks. The actual occupation did not agree with the 
old fields, and an entirely new measurement was found necessary. 
During all but the early years of the last period (1820-1860) tillage 
had spread but little. 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 135 of 1858, 304,306. On rice lands a Rs. 3 water*rat6 
was, as in Bholka, to be kept separate from the dry rate, and charged only when wet 
crops were ^own. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 305. Fields watered from 
streams had no permanent supply, and were therefore made liable only to a water-bag 
cess. Fields watered from wells were to have the land and water rates in one. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 306. 

2 The maximum dry crop rates were Rs. 3 an acre for Gogha, Rs. 2-8 0 lor 
Bhekra, Rs. 2 for Khokra and Karera. The maximum garden rates were Bs. 5 
per acre. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 139 of 1875, 203. 

Bm. 263. Bom. <^y. Bov. Bee, 118,of 1868, 316. 
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Of the sixty-two villages of the Jetalpur snb-division,* surveyed 
ip 1858 but not finally settled till 1 863, fifty-seven were Government 
and five alienated. As regards the management and assessment of 
the alienated villages, no details were recorded. But in the Govern- 
ment villages, though all but one were simple, there was the greatest 
variety in the land assessment. In nine there was a crop-rate, in 
thirteen an old acre-rate, in one crop division, and in thirty-five 
revised acre-rates introduced between 1837 and 1853.^ In 1858, of 
a total of 64,860 acres of arable Government land, 33,857 were 
under tillage. The rental was lowered from £15,638 to £12,679 
(Rs. 1,56,380 -Rs. 1,26,790). Under the new rates considerable 
progress was made. Before 1863 when the rates were finally settled, 
the tillage area had spread by 13,748 acres, and the revenue 
increased by £4414 (Rs. 44,140). The assessment of this sub- 
division was not thought satisfactory. Its dry crop-rates were 
considered too low and its rice-rates too high. On these grounds 
only a ten-year guarantee (1863-1872) was given. As Jetalpur was 
broken up and its villages distributed over Daskroi, S^and, Matar, 
and Mehmadabad, it was afterwards decided that the revision of 
the several villages should take place when the guarantee of the 
sub-divisions to which they had been attached expired. In 1863 
(February 14th) when all survey operations were finished, the 
district was reported flourishing. Waste lands were daily being 
brought under tillage, revenue was rising, the villages were 
prosperous, and the people contented and gradually growing rich. 

Except for thick brushwood and forest on a range of low hills on 
the north, and on the steep banks of some of the rivers, Parantij 
was, in 1860, on the whole, well cultivated. Harsol was open with a 
few rocky hills. But, except where cleared near villages, Modasa and 
Bdyad were covered with thick brushwood. In Parantij the soil 
was chiefly light, with a little medium and no black. In Modasa it 
was variable, some of it black and most red, poor in the north, and 
richer in the south. The water-supply was plentiful, and there was 
a little irrigation from wells. There were no made roads, but 
in the dry season the tracks were fairly good. Of a total of 176 
villages, 116 were Government; eleven were shared between Govern- 
ment and the chief of Idar ; four were alienated, indm ; five 
belonged to a Musalman proprietor ; and forty were held by Koli 
or mehvdsi chiefs.® In the Government villages, of a total of 140,382 
arable acres, 61,780 or 44’01 per cent were under tillage. With 
scanty irrigation and too little capital to grow sugarcane, all the tillage 


Ohaptw'VlBi' 
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X The new rates were introduced in 1858-59. Gov. Res 2353, 22nd Juno 1864, and 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 177, 211. The Jetalpur sub-division was formed 
in 1840 (Gov. Res. No. 873) of forty-three Daskroi and five Dholka villages . To these 
in 1852 (Gov. Res. 5727, 23rd Sept.), to bring all the villages drawing water from the 
KhAii river into one sub-division, fourteen M^tar villages were added. Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Reo. 240 of 1862-64, 182. In 1863 Jetalpur ceased to be a distinct sub-division, 
* This gives 58 villages, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 182. 

•* As regards the eleven shared villages, arrangements have been made that four, 
OboilSf Gabat, Vaniyid, and B4yad, should be handed over to the Idar chief and 
seysi^ kept by Government.^ Gov. Res. 7217, 4th December 1877. The Musalmdn 
propdetor was a Syed said to be the Uneal descendant of Pir Kamil to whom 
whole 8ab«division was once granted by the Musalmins, Bom* Gov, SeL X. 19, 
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In 1856, at the time of survey, there was much waste land in 
Dhandhuka. Round Dholera the country was bare and bleak j 
the water was salt, and the people were poorer than in the inland 
districts. Dhandhuka had not been included in the former survey. 
The revenue and other statistical details were imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and the nominal tillage area was misleading. The 
revenue had been collected on the crop division, hhdgvatdi, systeip. 
The chief markets were Dhandhuka, Dholera, and Eanpur. Proposals 
made for twenty-nine villages, twenty of them Government, 
hhdlsa, and nine proprietary, tdluJcddri, with dry crop rates, varying 
from 2s. to 5s. (Re. 1 -Rs. 2-8), involved a reduction of about twenty- 
nine per cent on the former rental.^ 

In 1858, at the time of survey, the Gogha villages are described 
as poor, yielding much grass. Of a total of 20,527 highds, 14,024 
were waste and 6503 tilled. The revenue was £222 6s. (Rs. 2223). 
Except a few fields the lands of the town of Gogha were alienated. 
Among them, of 5578 arable acres, only 3272 were tilled. Gogha is 
said to have been flourishing, and two of the other three villages had 
improved under their former settlement. The third village was in a 
depressed state. Except a slight lowering of average rates, involving 
a reduction of about twelve per cent, few changes were made.* 

In 1 860, the year of its second survey, Daskroi is described as 
somewhat bare and unfruitful to the west, but on the whole well 
wooded and well tilled. Of the 134 villages, fourteen were alienated, 
and of fifteen of the rest the people lived in Ahmedabad. Of the 
constitution of the 119 Government villages, one was sharehold and 
the rest simple. They formed three nearly equal groups, Kanbi, 
mixed, and Koli villages. The Koli villages were poor, the houses 
mean and uncomfortable, and the cultivation slovenly. But the rest, 
especially the Kanbi section, had many substantial tiled two-storied 
dwellings, well stored with furniture and household goods. In 
spite of the improvements that had from time to time been made, 
there was great want of uniformity in the matter of assessment. In 
some villages the holding system was in force, in others crop-rates, 
in others acre-rates, and in nearly a third of the whole, more than 
one of these systems was in use in the same village. Though the 
former survey had measured the village lands and numbered and 
registered the fields, it had not mapped them or shewn their limits 
by boundary marks. The actual occupation did not agree with the 
old fields, and an entirely new measurement was found necessary. 
During all but the early years of the last period (1820-1860) tillage 
had spread but little. 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 304, 306. On rice lands a Rs. 3 water-rate 
was, as in Dholka, to be kept separate from the dry rate, and charged only when wet 
crops were grown. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 305. Fields watered from 
etreams had no permanent supply, and were therefore made liable only to a water-bag 
cess. Fields watered from wells were to have the land and water rates in one. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 306. 

3 The maximum dry crop rates were Rs. 3 an acre for Gogha, Rs. 2-8-0 for 
Bhekra, Rs. 2 for Khokra and Karera. The maximum garden rates were Rs. 8 
per acre. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 130 of 1875, 203. The net reduction of dema^ was 
Be. 263. Bom. Gov, Bev. Rec, 116. of 1868, 316. 
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Of the sixty-two villages of the Jetalpur sub-division,’ surveyed 
in 1858 but not finally settled till 1863, fifty-seven were Government 
and five alienated. As regards the management and assessment of 
the alienated villages, no details were recorded. But in the Govern- 
ment villages, though all but one were simple, there was the greatest 
variety in the land assessment. In nine there was a crop-rate, in 
thirteen an old acre-rate, in one crop division, and in thirty-five 
revised acre-rates introduced between 1837 and 1853.® In 1858, of 
a total of 64,860 acres of arable Government land, 33,857 were 
under tillage. The rental was lowered from £15,638 to £12,679 
(Rs. 1,56,380 -Rs. 1,26,790). Under the new rates considerable 
progress was made. Before 1863 when the rates were finally settled, 
the tillage area had spread by 13,748 acres, and the revenue 
increased by £4414 (Rs. 44,140). The assessment of this sub- 
division was not thought satisfactory. Its dry crop-rates were 
considered too low and its rice-rates too high. On these grounds 
only a ten-year guarantee (1863-1872) was given. As Jetalpur was 
broken np and its villages distributed over Daskroi, Sanand, Md.tar, 
and Mehmadabad, it was afterwards decided that the revision of 
the several villages should take place when the guarantee of the 
sub-divisions to which they had been attached expired. In 1863 
(February 14th) when all survey operations were finished, the 
district was reported flourishing. Waste lands were daily being 
brought under tillage, revenue was rising, the villages were 
prosperous, and the people contented and gradually growing rich. 

Except for thick brushwood and forest on a range of low hills on 
the north, and on the steep banks of some of the rivers, Parantij 
was, in 1860, on the whole, well cultivated. Harsol was open with a 
few rocky hills. But, except where cleared near villages, Modasa and 
Bdyad were covered with thick brushwood. In Parantij the soil 
was chiefly light, with a little medium and no black. In Modasa it 
was variable, some of it black and most red, poor in the north, and 
richer in the south. The water-supply was plentiful, and there was 
a little irrigation from wells. There were no made roads, but 
in the dry season the tracks were fairly good. Of a total of 176 
villages, 116 were Government; eleven were shared between Govern- 
ment and the chief of Idar ; four were alienated, imam ; five 
belonged to a Musalmdn proprietor ; and forty were held by Koli 
or m^vdsi chiefs.® In the Government villages, of a total of 140,382 
arable acres, 61,780 or 44’01 per cent were under tillage. With 
scanty irrigation and too little capital to grow sugarcane, all the tillage 


Administralliii 

Survey, 

1853-18e8< 

Jetalpur, 

1868-mS. 


Pardnlij, 

1860, 


1 The new rates were introduced in 1858-59. Gov. Res 2353, 22nd June 1864, and 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 177, 211. The Jetalpur sub-di vision was formed 
in 1840 (Gov. Res. No. 873) of forty-three Daskroi and five Dholka villages. To these 
in 1852 (Gov. Res. 6727, 23rd Sept.), to bring all the villages drawing water from the 
Khkn river into one sub-division, fourteen M4tar villages were added. Bom. Ghiv, 
Rev. Reo. 240 of 1862-64, 182. In 1863 Jetalpur ceased to be a distinct sub-division, 
* This gives 58 villages. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 182. 

’ Am regards the eleven shared villages, arrangements have been made that four, 
Olmila, GAbat, Vaniydd, and B&yad, should be handed over to the Idar chief and 
aevea kept by Government. Gov. Bes. 7217, 4th December 1877. The Musalm^ 
Iproprietor was a Syed said to be the lineid descendant of Pir Kam41 to whom the 
whole 8ub<divisioa was once granted by the Musalm&ns, Bom, Gov, SeL X. 19, 

B 187-28 
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■was dry crop. Manure was little used, and fallows were common, 
the cultivators drawing some income from cattle grazing. The 
chief market was Pardntij with a population of 8631 souls. Many 
■villages in Pardntij, and a few in Moddsa, were of well bqiiUi 
comfortable houses. The population, 44<,755 stro^;^, or 157 to the 
sqnare mile, had neither the skill nor the means of the Kanbis of 
the central districts. In spite of the great increase in population, 
the spread of tillage and houses, and the marked rise in produce 
prices, the survey officer was not inclined to suggest an increase in 
the rates. Much land was still waste and the people were poor, 
sho'wing little progress in irrigation or in the growth of rich crops. 
The former rates had worked well, and any great change in them 
would be likely to cause hardship. The question, how far variejiies 
in assessment based on the caste of the cultivator should be 
continued, was one of much difficulty. The survey officer was of 
opinion that the wilder classes should be charged specially easy rates. 
With this -view Government agreed, and besides large deductions on 
account of distance from markets, special indulgence was shewn to 
the less settled Kolis.*- 

The following statement contrasts the former rates with those 
introduced at the time of the last settlement : 


Ahmedabad Survey Details, Old ami New (1853-1863) Rates. 



Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Ricb 

Sub* 

Highest. 1 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest 

DIVISION. 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 


rates. 

rates 

rates 

rates. 

rates 

rat^s 

rates 

rates 

rates 

rates 

rates. 

rate*. 


Bs. a. p 

Rs a.p 

Rs. a. p. 

A. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Bs. a. 

Rsa. p 

Rs. a 

Rs. a. p 

R3.a. 

Rs.a. p. 

R8.|U| 

Bholka 

19 0 3 

2 6 0 

0 11 10 

3 0 

34 13 7 

11 0 

3 3 0 

6 6 

17 6 9 

8 6 

19 6 

0 la® 

Dbandhuka. 

4 16 11 

4 0 0 

1 12 11 

3 6 

26 2 2 

8 8 

1 11 2 

2 0 

3 3 



2 10 C 

Viramg&m . 

3 3 0 

2 0 0 

0 6 9 

4 0 

6 6 1 


1 2 8 


7 3 7 

6 7 

1 4 5 

0 w i 

Gogha 

1 4 6 

1 15 6 

0 10 2 

5 0 

4 4 0 

4 12 

3 6 5 

3 0 




Jetalpiir ... 

10 6 0 

3 0 0 

0 6 9 

2 6 

42 11 10 

14 6 

2 6 5 

1 8 

16 13 4 

9* 8 

1 4 6 

Q *8 i 

ParAntij ... 

3 6 6 

2 8 0 

0 10 2 

a 0 

4 13 6 

6 8 

1 7 9 

1 2 

3 6 6 

4 4 

0 18 7 

0 12 « 

Baskrol 

7 8 10 

9 13 6 

0 6 9 

5 0 

26 14 5 

14 14 

110 

1 6j 

14 15 9 

113 2 

1 7 9 

1, 4 C 


The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the following 
tabular statement, a decrease, over the whole district, of 19 ’75 pej 
cent in the Government demand : 


Survey Financial Statement, 1853-1860. 


SVB-DITIBION. 

Tear 
of settle- 
meat. 

Ten years' 
average 
collec- 
tions. 

Collec- 
tions of 
the year 
before 
settle' 
meat. 

Tear of Sbttlembnt. 

L L 

Old System. 

Survey System. 

Decreara 
per ceift^ 

j '' A 

Total 

collec- 

tions. 

Bate per 
acre. 

Total 

collec- 

tions 

Rate per 
acre. 

Dholka ... 

Dhandhuto 

Viraing4m 

Oogha 

Jetalpur 

Pardntij 

Daskrol 

1853-54 ... 
1856-67 .,. 
1857'68 . 

1868-69 ... 
1858-59 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1860-61 ... 

Total ... 

Bs. 

2,02,169 

80,982 

99,480 

2377 

1,53,344 

69,850 

1,74,142 

Bs. 

1,90,716 

37,893 

1,08,636 

2211 

1,59,322 

74,020 

1,86,046 

Bs. 

2,13,889 

46,241 

1,12,668 

2223 

1,66,384 

80,664 

2,00,969 

Rs. a p. 

3 16 9 
18 6 
16 9 

1 2 11 

4 12 3 
13 1 

8 0 6 

Bs. 

1,33,689 

32,678 

89,749 

1959 

1,26,789 

78,617 

1,86,226 

Bs. a. p, 

1 11 7 
18 6 
12 0 
10 0 

3 11 6 
12 7 

2 11 6 

87*28 

2m ) 

20\85 

7.32,884 

I 7,62.348 

8,12,428 

2 6.^6 

6,61,506 

1 18 8 



1 Bom. Oov. B#v. Bee. 91 A of 1861, 67-97. 
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SECTION m. — TA’LUKDA'BS.» 

Siface 1863 the survey has been extended to the proprietary 
viltages, numbering 372, including an area of 1988 square miles or 
mere than one-half of the district, and yielding an estimated yearly 
revenue of over £100,000. The following statement gives their chief 
survey details : 

AhmtdcAad Proprietary Villages, 1877. 


SUB-DIVTSION. 

Villages 

Princi- 

pal 

proprie- 

tors. 

Land. 

Total 

estimated 

revenue. 

Govern- 

ment 

tax. 

' Proprie- 
tor’s 
income. 

Acres 

Assessment.! 

1 

1 





£. 

£. 


£. 

ViramgAm .. 

83 

72 

166,517 

14,859 i 

9989 

3454 

6535 

S&nand 

85 

43 

38,957 

10,529 j 

9909 

8648 

6261 

Dhalka 

54 

S3 

240,991 

28,131 

23,814 

10,132 

13,683 

Dliandlialca 

144 

19S 

652,787 

85,739 

48,376 

16,047 

82,328 

Gogha 

56 

80 

118,542 

7866 

10,143 

2382 

7769 

Total 

872 

426 

1.266,7 94 

103,124 

102,230 

85,663 

66,565 


The owners of these proprietary villages belong to three chief 
classes j Rajputs, called Oirdsids or grantees,* Qdmetis, or village 
owners, and Bhumids, sons of the soil ; Musalmdns, called Kasbdtis, 
or townsmen ; and Kolis, called Thdkardds, or lordlings. The estates 
of these large landholders lie along the west of Ahmedabad, the 
border land between Gujardt proper and the peninsula of Kathiawar. 
Along this line, it may be somewhat roughly said, that the estates 
of the Rajput landholders lie in the south, those of the Musalmdns 
in the midme, and those of the Kolis in the north. Most of the Rajput 
proprietors, of whose 221 villages, ninety-four are in Dhandhuka, 
fifty-four in Gogha, thirty-five in Dholka, thirty -four in S^nand, and 
four in Viramgam, represent old Rajput houses that still hold a 
remnant of their lands saved from Musalmdn and Mardtha conquerors. 
In Gogha, fifty-four of its sixty villages are (1878) held by Gohels 
who came into western Gujarat towards the close of the thirteenth 
century.® In Dhandhuka, of its 147 villages, forty-eight are held by 
Chuddsmds, the descendants of the old Hindu dynasty of Jundgad, 
and forty-four by Jhdlds, akin to Vdghelds and first known as 
Makvdnds. In Dholka, of its 119 villages, thirty -three are held 
by Vdghelds, a remnant of the Solanki race who fled from 
Anhilvdda when (1297) that kingdom was destroyed by Ald-ud-din 


1 Except where special references are given, this account of the Ahmedabad 
T^kd&rs is taken from Mr. Peile’s Tdlukdiiri Settlement Report Bom. Oov. Sel. 

Qimeti is the owner of the village ; Girdsia is a general term, used in the south. 
WSAV Ahmedabad districts, to mean the owner of two or three villages. Mr. William- 
son. May Ist, 1820 ; 17 of 1821, 147. In disturbed times some villages had placed 
th^mimlves under the protection of chiefs, who, as Bh4vnagar and Subol in Gogha, and 
£otn in Dholka, called themselves R&j&s. Boin, Gov. SeL XXXIX. 61. 

‘‘TT^orBeS’ Bds Mdla, 237 (1878). 
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dlMptet Vlll« Khilji. In S<lnand, of its eiglity*two villages, thirty-four are held 
Lrad , by V4ghel4s. The four villages in Viramgdm are held by 
A dwinis tration. Besides these, in Dholka, one village is held by Ravals, and one by 
T&lakdAra. Jhdlas; in Dhandhuka, one by Rdvals, one by Vdghelds, four by 
Charans, four by Gosais, seventeen by Kathis, and ^ven by different 
classes, and in Gogha two by Barots. The Kathis in Bdnpur and 
western Dhandhuka aro the descendants of Hindus from Cutch, who, 
about the fourteenth century, ousted the Chudasmds and Gohels. 
They are still a turbulent class with a bad name as landlords. 

Musalman proprietors hold in all forty-eight villages. Of these 
twenty-eight are held by Kasbatis, nineteen in Dholka, eight in 
Viramgdm, and one in Sanand; and seventeen by Molesalams, fifteen in 
Dhandhuka and two in Viramgdm ; besides these, three in Dhandhuka 
are entered simply as hold by Musalmans. The Kasbatis, or town 
as opposed to country proprietors, are of three classes, Khorasdnis 
soldiers of fortune who came to Gujarat in the service of the V^hela 
dynasty of Anhilvada (1230-1300); a branch of Farmer Rajputs 
converted by Mahmud Begada about 1480 ; and Mena and Rahbn 
soldiers from Delhi, who obtained lands in reward for service done 
to the Marathas. The Molesalams of Dhandhuka are Farmer 
Rajputs, of the same family and converted at the same time (1480)/a8 
the Dholka Kasbatis. Of the two Molesalam villages in Viramgdm, 
and the three entered as Musalman in Dhandhuka no details at*e 
given. In Chuval, the north-east corner of Viramgam, Kolis or 
Thakardas, the offspring of Solankis and of Makvanas who inter- 
married with the Kolis of the Mahi Kantha, hold sixty -nine villages. 

Under the loose government of the Marathas, men of all these 
classes, Rajputs, Musalmans, and Kolis, held as almost independent 
proprietors, their land-tax or tribute varying according to the power 
of the Maratha Government to enforce their demands. Under the 
British Government an inquiry showed that the rights of the different 
classes differed greatly, and from time to time considerable changes 
have been made in their position and management. The proprietary 
rights of the Rajput landowners of the southern sub-divisions 
were from the first admitted,' and, except when they failed to pay 
their land-tax, the management of their villages was not interfered 
with. The Chuvdlia Koli chiefs, after their rising and defeat at 
Lohar in 1819, had accountants placed on their villages, and, except 
an allowance of twenty-five per cent, had to pay their revenues 
to Govemment.2 The Ka8bd.ti3 of Dholka were from the first 
considered to be farmers of the revenue, and in 1817 the management 


1 In 1804 Col. Walker and Mr. Diggle considered the larger chiefs nearly inde- 
pendent tributaries Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 14, 21, 31. They held that the 
smaller Girdsi&s and Kolis had a propnetary right in the soil derived from the 
remotest antiquity secured to them by universal assent and unimpaired in itsprivilej^s. 
Bom. Gov. 8eL XXXIX. 23. In 1814 Mr. Bowles spoke of the Dhandhuka and 
Gogha G^metis as proprietors. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2272, 2276, 23rd 
November 1814 In 1820 Mr. Dunlop hold that the landlords of Dhandhuka knd 
Gogha were proprietors. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 9, 23rd November 1896t ' 

2 East India Papers, III. 677. Before 1819 they had been in much tha tame 
position as the Dluuidhnka and Gogha Girtsits. Bom. Gov. Bev. Reo. 17 ef*286l, 
37 
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icrfHheir villages was taken over by Grovemment.^ In 1821 these 
distinctions were done away. Mr. Elphinstone raised all classes 
to the position of proprietors, withdrew village accountants, reduced 
the land tax to two-thirds of the landlord's share, and granted 
leases for a term of years. A few years later (1829), the 
indebtedness and misery of Bapu Mia, the chief Kasbati, again 
brought the matter to the notice of Government. It was then 
decided that his position was different from that of the Rajput 
landholders, and that his lands were held by sufferance of 
Government and were resumable at its will. But again, in the 
following year. Sir John Malcolm would seem to have been inclined 
to hold that though the Kasbati^s original claim to rank as a 
proprietor was doubtful, his long possession gave him a right to 
the position of landlord.^ 

During the next thirty years the Talukdars^ rental was left 
almost unchanged, and, except when they failed to pay the tax, 
their villages were left entirely in their own management. At the 
same time the practice of granting leases for short terms of years 
ivas continued. It became usual in these leases to embody stipulations 
with the Girasias, and the original simple agreement was gradually 
expanded into a formidable instrument which a Girasia could not 
execute without signing away many of his rights. Meanwhile the 
fall in grain prices and their careless and extravagant habits had 
plunged the Girasias deep in debt. Of the kind of obligation 
incurred by signing bonds on stamped paper they had no experience. 
A few sharp visitations of the civil process intimidated them into 
needless pliability. When summoned to the courts, they either 
ignored the summons to their own discomfiture, or compromised 
matters with their creditors at a monstrous sacrifice. Money-lenders 
collected and became the terror of the district. Bond was heaped 
upon bond until the original transactions were lost in a maze of 
chicanery. Then came the recklessness of men who knew nothing 
of their own affairs except that they were inextricably involved.^ 


1 The Dholka Girj^sia villa^yes would seem to have heeu treated in the same way as 
the Kasbdti villages, and taldtis were introduced into all of them. East India Papers, III. 
682. Mr. Dunlop (1820) seems to have thought that in Dholka, though the village 
holders were proprietors, the rights of the estate holders were essentially different 
irom those of the holders in the south. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 1821, 3, 23rd 
November 1820. Of the Kasbdtis, Colonel Walker wrote ; ‘ under the Mdrathjis they 
were the restorers of villages who had been granted a lease for a term of years. 
They had increased their estates by taking lands in mortgage or as security for debts. 
The Dholka KasbAtis arrogated a power, like that the Girdsids possessed by inherit- 
ance, of settling the payment, or jama, on the villages under their management,* 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 13, 38, .39. In 1820 Mr. Dunlop held that KasbAtis had no 
proprietary right and had gained their lands by sale, mortgage, and other means, 
^m. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 7, 23rd November 1820. 

*4 Bom. Gov, Litho. Papers, 149, 43. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 14. From the first the indebtedness of the large landlord 
iolasses would seem to have been a cause of trouble. In 1820 the Gir^ids were a 
lacge respectable body, but wanting in zeal, and with small means. Most were indebt- 
ii, mA some in a state of total dependence. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 148. 150. 
|l|fctl883 the Dholka landlords were indolent, apathetic, and given to opium, with no 
idoa aocounts, and generally in the hands ot some hard and orafty Ydnia* Bom. 
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When the revenue survey system was introduced into the distinob: 
(1853) the qaestion of the position of the large landholders pressedi 
for settlement. The survey officers, accustomed to look wilii 
suspicion on the claims of all middlemen, and strengthened by the terms . 
of the leases as well as by old Government resolqjions denying to 
some Talukddrs any proprietary rights, urged that the Girasids wew 
only hereditary leaseholders.^ In this view they were supported' 
by the opinion of the Government law officers who held that thot 

f )rovisions of the Tdlukdars leases were so stringent as to make them 
ittle better than Government tenants-at-will. From this moment, 
all the peculiar rights of the Tdlukdars were in theory abolished. 
But in the quarters practically concerned, a different view was acted 
on. The creditors, hastening to close on the Girasids, called on th©' 
civil courts to sell their lands. The courts held that the land, 
might be sold, and whole fields and villages were put to auction 
and knocked down for a trifle to the creditors or their agents. 
If the landlords were leaseholders, the creditors’ security was almost 
worthless and their position was desperate. If, on the other hand, 
the Tdlukdars were proprietors, their estates would be sold at nominal 
prices, and attempts of the buyers to take possession would probably 
end in a breach of the peace. Under these circumstances, an 
enactment (Act VI. of 1862) was framed, reciting the facts as to the 
leasehold, and providing for a settlement of liabilities and the 
re-investiture of proprietary rights. It left creditors no option in 
agreeing to an immediate and definite settlement. The method of 
making awards on the claims of creditors was fixed by rules 
appended to the Act. These rules were calculated to award the 
whole claim wherever it was fair and reasonable, and to cut off the 
excess from such as were extortionate. If the circumstances of 
the Talukdar called for no abatement, or if the loans were secured 
on freehold and not on leasehold property, power was given to the 
Governor in Council to grant an award according to the terms of 
the deed or decree. That the grant of proprietary rights might be 


Gov. Sel. XI. 43. In 1825 the Viramg4m landlords were aU deep in debt. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 67. In 1830 from their careless nnthnftthey were deeply involved and some 
of them sunk in absolute poverty. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 43. Of the Kasb&tis the 
state was worse. In 1818 £dpu Mia, the chief of the Dholka Kasb&tis, was in 
money difficulties and his estate under attachment. Hoping that he would do better, 
the Collector freed his estate fr^m attachment and placed Bdpu in charge. But he was 
idle and profligate, and to raise money transferred the management to an Ahmedabad 
banker. His debts were estimated at £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) and his yearly mcome at 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) , Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1 17 of 1825, 51, 61. He is said to have wished, 
on receipt of a pension, to resign the management of his estate. Bom. Gov Sel. CVL’ 
43. In 1825 he had to live in Cambay for fear of being arrested. In 1830 his estate was 
attached and himself so poor, that Sir John Malcolm granted him a monw allowapoe.. 
Litho. Papers, 149,43, 15th October 1830. The state of the Viramgdm Easbdtis was 
little better. They were (1825) deeply in debt, their villages wretchedly mismanaged. 
Gov. Sel. X. 67. In 1827 the Chuvil Koli chiefs were involved in debt, much annoyed 
by suits brought against them in the civil courts. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 78. 

1 A much-quoted authority was, “ Like the renter of a farm the T41ukdir has QQ, 
right to contmned possession.’ Gov. to Collector, Sept. 30, 1829. But this 
written only of the Dholka Easbdtis. Bom. Gov. SeL CVI. 43. The officers qf tfip 
1820.1826 survey defined tdlukd&r villages as villages held on an hereditary lease. 

Gov. Sel.X.19, 1. In 1854 TAlukddrs are spoken of as hereditary leaseholders, a cytm* 
promise between proprietors and revenue fanners. Bom. Gov, Rev, Reo. 52 pf 
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^etoiided to as large a class as possible. Government decided that CttUQiter Vlttr’ 

holders of estates not in want of relief should, if they accepted the 

new settlement, be declared proprietors. And, to protect this body Adminislrattili 

of proprietors, it was decided that, for arrears of land tax, portions of TAiukdina 

their estates should be sold only as a last resource, and that all sales 

should be conducted by the Collector who, if possible, should stay 

the sale and satisfy the decrees by other means. The Kasbl.tis 

were among the landlords to whom the provisions of the Act were 

extended. At the same time an inquiry into the origin of their 

claims showed that in most cases their lands were originally 

mortgaged or sold to them as managers or farmers. Accordingly, 

only a small number of their villages have been continued to the 

Kasbdtis. Of fifty-six, the total number of Kasbati villages in 

Ahuiedabad and Kaira at the beginning of British rule, twenty- two 

have been resumed, five are managed by Government, nine are held 

under a contract that allows the Kasbdtis twenty per cent of the 

receipts, in twelve the Kasbdti is a superior holder under survey 

rates, and in eight the right of levying twice the survey rates has 

been conceded. 

The steps taken to settle the landlords’ debts were, the survey and 
assessment of their estates, the fixing the land-tax, and the advance 
of money to help in njeeting their liabilities. The field work of the 
survey was carried out between January 1863 and March 1866 at a 
cost of less than one anna the acre. The new settlements, partly 
introduced in 1864-65, were completed in 1865-66.* Tho amount of 
the land-tax was fixed at from fifty to seventy per cent of the 
survey rates, and, for an improvement fund to be spent on works 
and schools, a further charge of 6^ per cent of the land-tax was 
levied. An agreement was drawn up, stating that the landlord was 
responsible for the payment of the land-tax and cess, and explaining 
his duties connected with the village police. The sum advanced by 
Government amounted altogether to £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000). The 
result of the inquiry into the landlords’ indebtedness was, out of total 
claims amounting to £270,519 (Rs. 27,05,190), the award of £136,040 
(Rs. 13,60,400). The burden of these liabilities was greatly 
lightened by the more than fourfold rise of produce prices in 1863 
and 1864.2 And such rapid progress was made that on the 1st 
June 1865, £66,780 (Rs, 6,67,800), or more than one-half of the 
whole indebtedness, had been cleared off. Since 1865 the fall 
in produce prices has delayed the final settlement. But steady 
progress has been made, and, at the close of 1876, £128,963 
(Rs. 12,89,630) or 94' 79 per cent of the whole had been cleared off, 
and of the £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) advanced by Government only 
£13,647 (Rs. 1,36,470) were outstanding.8 

1 Much of this land had not before been surveyed. Todar Mai’s (1690) survey 
indluded only Dholka. The 1820-1826 survey laid down the boundaries of the Dholka 
and iViramgdm estates. But, except a few under attachment, the Dhandhuka and 
Qddha estates had never been surveyed. A distmct survey of each estate was made, 
a^atbe land parcelled into blocks averMpng about forty acres. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 28. 

^I'Cpttonrosein price from Bs. l^to& 6a«w». J^m. Gov. Sel, CVI. 19. 
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A Tdlnkdar*s or landlord’s estate is held either by an indmdmal 
or by a family. Only seven estates, each forming the domain a 
chiefship or gddi, are held by single landlords. The rest are tha 
property of different members of the chief family, hhdydd. A village 
given by a chief to a younger son reverts to the cliief if the younger 
son dies childless. But if he has five sons, the village is divided ajs 
his death into five parts, his oldest son having, with the Jh41as a 
double share, and with the V^ghcMs and Chudasmas 1^ shares. The 
Kathis divide equally, and with them females also inherit. The Chuvdl 
Thdkardas have kept the whole estate in common, the strongest 
holding shares in the produce ; the weaker amid perpetual quarrelling 
are put off with subsistence lands. Among them the sharers are 
so numerous and their influence so divided and uncertain, that, 
except perhaps at Bhankora, there is nowhere anything like a separate 
chiefship. 

The chief of Katosan in the Mahi Kdntha, and the chiefs of 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Vankaner, Vala, and L6thi, have estates in 
western Ahmedabad ; so also had the Thakor of Bh6vnagar till in 
1864 his villages were transferred to Kathiawdr. 

In a Talukdar’s village are the Talukddr or Talukddrs, commonly 
called the Darbar ; the attendants commonly Rajputs of the 
Chohan, Rathod, or Parmar clans ; one or lijvo shopkeepers with 
whom the Talukdar has an account for petty supplies, and perhaps 
a Gosdi or Charan. Besides these there are the police headman, 
mulchi, appointed under the Collector’s approval by the Talukdar ", 
the messenger, havdlddr, who helps the headman and looks after 
the crops in the village grain-yard j the village barber, tracker, and 
others, and the cultivators, of whom a few are Kanbis and Eolis, 
and the rest cattle-dealers of the Bharvad, Ahir, and other castes. 
There are no hereditary village officers, and except in Dholka, the 
name of Patel is unknown. The Darbar is highly regarded, even in 
its eccentricities and follies, and no one holds any station in the 
village but by its pleasure. The summary jurisdiction of the 
eighteenth centuiy has not been entirely forgotten. It is more than 
suspected that some of the chiefs have ‘ occasionally revived the 
feudal powers which the laws have superseded. With the view of 
giving them a personal interest in upholding the law, some of the 
best qualified among their number have lately been invested with 
magisterial powers. 

Like the rest of the lands, the village site is the property of 
the Darbdr, and when a tenant leaves a village, the wooden frame of 
his house is one of the chief’s perquisites. 

Except such as he or his ancestors may have given away, all 
village lands pay rent to the Tdlukd^ir. Of alienated lands some 
part has been given absolutely to temples. Brahmans, or Chdrans j 
ihe rest, often paying a cess or quitrent, is enjoyed by the village 
jervants as their wages. Of the chief’s land a portion is generally a 
aome farm, gharJched, cultivated by the house servants. The rest is let 
X) tenants, whose tenure is not secured by leases or written condijjiotts, 
3nt is presumably renewed from year to year. Tenants sometinita 
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probably goes into the managor^s pocket. Except in a few instances, 
rents are everywhere paid in kind, the landlord dividing the produce 
according to the village custom, dhdro. The share varies with 
different crops. In the case of wheat and other food grains, the 
common practice is to make an estimate of the standing crop by 
cutting and weighing a few rows at fixed intervals, and so getting an 
average, dhdl. With cotton, the more favoured plan is to bring 
the produce to the village grain yard and divide it there, manJchaL 

As its variations are countless, only a general idea of the customary, 
dhdrOy rent can be given. First, the cultivator is allowed for seed, 
in the case of wheat fifty pounds the acre, and in the case of gram 
twenty-five pounds ; next, he gets grain equal to the pay of the extra 
labourers engaged for the harvest ; and third, under the name of 
partharoj he is allowed about five per cent of the produce to cover the 
wear and tear of his stock. Under the name of mdpu the landlord has 
a similar cess, from 2^ to five per cent of the produce, for interest on 
capital. Lastly, the village servants and temples have their small 
perquisites amounting io about five per cent of the produce. After 
these deductions, the produce is commonly divided between the 
landlord and the tenant in equal shares. In villages where the land- 
lord takes less than half, he generally makes up by a plough tax, 
sdnihi vero, varying from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20) a plough. 

If the tenant raises garden produce, or even if ho manures his 
field, he has the farther advantage that the Talukdar allows for his 
extra outlay by taking one-fourth, or oven one-eighth of the produce, 
instead of half. The tenant has also the straw of the grain crop, 
the grass from the sides of his field, and in some villages from the 
meadows. If he takes up now ground he pays for three years either 
nothing or a quitrent. 

Of the expenses the landlord pays the land tax, jama, the police 
headman^s allowance, and provides land for the support of village 
servants. Together landlord and tenant pay for seed, extra labour, 
grain for village servants, and village charities. The tenant finds 
his own tools and cattle, generally receiving more for the wear and 
tear of his stock than the landlord does for any capital he may have 
sunk. In case of such a crop as sugarcane, the tenant has an 
allowance for all extra outlay, and a larger share of the produce. 

Except the common grains kept for food, the crops are sold to 
travelling agents who visit the villages at harvest. The cost of 
removal falls on the buyer, but is duly considered in the price 
offered. The tenant is saved the trouble and anxiety of storing and 
selling more than his own share of the produce ; ho cannot be pressed 
for rent before the produce is realized, nor for a cash instalment 
before he has got his money from the buyer. 

Under this system, though the cultivators are tenants-at-will, 
holding from year to year, they are not subject to excessive demands 
or liable to be turned out of their fields. The practice of sharing 
the produce keeps the rents at a fixed standard. The custom, or 
dhdro^ signed, both by landlord and tenant, forms part of the records 
of every village. Neither civil nor revenue courts would help a 
B 187-24 
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landlord to exact more than the custom allows, while the provision 
of a six months’ notice before the close of a tenancy guards against 
harsh and summary eviction. As a matter of fact, exactions are 
rarely attempted, and cases of eviction are almost unknown. So 
long as a tenant conforms to the custom, he is praCtically as safe as a 
cultivator in a Government village.* Some better system of water 
storage is the great want of these estates. At present they are 
almost entirely dependent on the local rainfall, and though in good 
years they yield large revenues, the utter barrenness of a bad season 
can, unless it has been seen, hardly be believed. 

The arrangements, made in 1862, for freeing from indebtedness 
the western landowners, were not extended to the eastern Koli, 
or mehvds, chiefs. These chiefs, of whom there are sixty-five leading 
sharers, claim, like the Chuval chiefs in Viramgam, a strain of 
Rajput blood, some of them bearing the names of Rathod, Chohfe, and 
Makvan. Of their forty-one villages lying chiefly on the border 
of the sub-division, thirty-seven are in Parantij and four in Modasa. 
Of the sixty-five chief proprietors four have two villages each, 
fourteen one village, and forty-seven have shares in nineteen 
villages.* 

When, in 1818, they came under British management these 
chiefs were the most independent in tho country.* But the fate of 
the Lohar Kolis had so good an effect on them, that they agreed at 
once to pay their land-tax, and two years later the amount was 
increased without the slightest opposition.® No accountants were 
appointed to their villages. In 1821, Mr. Elphmstone wrote; 'they 
have maintained their independence, and in some cases their 
rebellious and predatory spint ; they should be made responsible 
for the payment of the tribute and for the maintenance of public 
order, but no accountants should be sent to their villages ; the 
amount of revenue should for long be considered secondary to 
the reform of their habits and the increase of their industry ; except 
a slight rise in suitable cases, the tribute should be kept nearly 
stationary’.® Accordingly their lands were, in 1824, exempted from 
survey measurement and inquiry. At that time, though on the 
whole orderly, many of the villages bore a bad name for thieving, 
and the country was extremely wild with but little tillage. The 
chiefs were impoverished, paying on money advances about forty 
per cent interest. Their dependence and poverty were lamentable, 
and urgently called for remedy.^ Since 1824 the position of the 
mehvds chiefs has been in no way changed. From year to year the 
Collector has continued to make rough settlements, fixing the land tax 
by what the chiefs were thought able to pay. In 1818 the amount 
of their contribution was £1407 (Rs. 14,070). It has since varied 
from £1765 (Rs. 17,650), its highest in 1821, to £869 (Rs. 8690), its 


1 Act I. 1861. XLIII. 1, 2. a 3om. Gov. Sel. OVI. 27. 

8 Survey Supt. 131, 6th February 1878, 12. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Keo. 141 of 1819, 2064. 

« Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 66. 

« Ewt India Papers, IH. 674-684. 7 Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 19, 43-4& 
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lowest in 1833. For the last ten years the changes have been very 
slight^ the highest sum being £1356 (Rs. 13,560) in 1869, and the 
lowest £1071 (Rs. 10,710) in 1875-76. During all this time the 
management of these villages has been left entirely to the chiefs, and 
neither in 1861 when the revenue survey was introduced into the rest 
of Pardntij, nor in 1863 when special measures were taken for the 
relief of the western landlords, was any change made in the state 
of the eastern villages. Compared with tho detailed knowledge of the 
rest of the district, the unsatisfactory nature of these chance yearly 
settlements, had, for some years, made the Collector anxious to have 
the Koli villages surveyed and some certainty introduced into the 
proportion of their revenues taken by Government. Accordingly in 
1873 the survey of these villages was sanctioned. ^ The objects of 
the survey were to ascertain the state of tho villages, to find out 
how much of tho land was alienated, and having found their revenue- 
yielding powers, to fix a fair land-tax. The survey showed 
that of 65,033 acres of culturable land, 55,583 or 85‘46 per cent 
were under tillage ; that, to each square mile, there were 223 souls, 
fifty-six houses, one well, five carts, thirty-seven ploughs, eighty-six 
oxen, and 184 milch cattle, figures which in every way compared 
favourably with the state of tho Government villages of Parantij in 
1860, the year of their last survey. In spite of tho great spread of 
tillage, the increase of wealth, and the almost nominal demands of 
the State, tho condition of the chiefs would seem in tho last fifty years 
to have little if at all improved. All of them are in very straitened 
circumstances, many towards the close of the season having barely 
the means of subsistence.^ All are more or less deeply involved, 
their debts varying from £100 to £3000 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 30,000). 
Meanwhile their managers, in many cases also their money-lenders, 
enjoying all the income, drive in fine carriages and build magnificent 
houses. The result of the survey was to show that the revenue of the 
states was very much greater than had before been supposed. In 1870 
according to tho statements made by tho chiefs to tho Collector their 
total revenue was £1998 (Rs. 19,980) . But on the basis of tho survey 
rates sanctioned in 1861 for other Parantij villages, the revenue 
was found to be, allowing for deductions on account of alienations, 
£5033 (Rs. 50,330). On the proportion, fifty to seventy per cent 
of tho survey revenue, sanctioned in 1863 as the amount of land- 
tax to be recovered from the landlords of western Gujarat, the 
Government contributions might be raised to from £2408 to £3371 
(Rs. 24,080 - Rs. 33,710). Even the lower figure shews an increase 
over the present demand of £1450 (Rs. 14,500) or 123| per cent. 

The following is a summary of the chief available facts regarding 
thp state of tho district during the last sixteen years : 

In 1862, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful and on 
the whole seasonable. The crops were excellent and public health 
was good. The land revenue rose from £138,511 to £144,924 
(Rs. 13,85,110-Rs. 14,49,240) ; £205 (Rs. 2050) were remitted, and 
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£610 (Rs. 6100) left outstanding. Indian millet, rupee prioeft 
rose from forty-two to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1863, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful but toa 
soon over. Rice sufEered, and, though most o^it was saved by 
watering, the harvest was about a fourth less than in the year before. 
Public health was good. The land revenue, chiefly from the 
introduction of revised rates, rose from £144,024 to £157,733 
(Rs. 14,49,240- Rs. 15,77,330); £76 (Rs. 760) were remitted, and 
£1899 (Rs. 18,990) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from twenty-eight to twenty-two pounds. 

In 1864, the rainfall of nineteen inches was scanty, the failure of 
the late rains reducing the harvest to about forty per cent below 
the average. The land revenue fell from £157,733 to £150,409 
(Rs. 15,77,330 - Rs. 15,04,090) ; £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted , and 
£1069 (Rs. 10,690) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from twenty-two to fifteen pounds. 

In 1865, the rainfall of twenty-six inches though late was plentiful, 
and except rice the crops were good. There were rather widespread 
outbreaks of cholera and fever.* The land revenue fell from £150,409 
to £145,822 (Rs. 1 5,04,090 -Rs. 14,58,220) ; £2 (Rs. 20) were 
remitted, and £189 (Rs. 1890) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices fell from fifteen to twenty-six pounds. 

In 1866, the rainfall of twenty six inches was sufficient but 
untimely, too heavy in August and rather soon over. Some of the 
crops suffered. There was much fever, and in Daskroi a disease 
called hhumria carried off many buffaloes. The land revenue rose 
from £145,822 to £146,940 (Rs. 14,58,220 - Rs. 14,69,400); £317 
(Rs. 3170) were remitted, and £697 (Rs. 6970) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee prices fell from twenty-six to thirty-four pounds. 

In 1867, the rainfall of seventeen inches was scanty and ill-timed, 
too late of beginning and too heavy at the end. Rico, cotton, millet, 
and grass suffered. Public health both of man and beast was good. 
The land revenue rose from £146,940 to £150,734 (Rs. 14,69,400- 
Rs. 15,07,340); £212 (Rs. 2120) were remitted, and £41 (Rs. 410) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose from thirty-four 
to thirty pounds. 

In 1868, the rainfall of forty-six inches though abundant was 
ill-timed, scanty at firsf, then too much, and again too soon over. 
The crop suffered much. Public health was on the whole good. Th© 
land revenue rose from £150,734 to £151,454 (Rs. 15,07,340- 
Rs. 15,14,540) ; £1231 (Rs. 12,310) were remitted, and £449 
(Rs. 4490) loft outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from 
thirty to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1869, the rainfall of thirty-four inches was sufficient and though 
at first scanty was in the end well-timed. Except that millet suffered 
much from locusts and that grass was at first very scarce, the 
crops were good. There was much cholera and fever, and in Daskroi 
^me 3000 head of cattle died from eating leaves instead of gfass. 
land revenue fell from £151,454 to £148,374 (Rs. 15,14^4‘ff- 
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Bs. 14,83,740) ; £91 (Rs. 910) were remitted, and £324 (Rs. 3240) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose from thirty-two to 
nineteen pounds. 

In 1870, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was sufficient and 
well-timed. Except some damage hy locusts, the crops were good. 
Cholera and fever were rather prevalent. The land revenue fell 
from £148,374 to £147,106 (Rs. 14,83,740 - Rs. 14,71,660); £113 
(Rs. 1130) were remitted, and £636 (Rs. 6360) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee prices rose from nineteen to eighteen pounds. 

In 1871, the rainfall of thirty-three inches though sufficient was 
ill-timed, too much about the middle and too soon over. The crops 
especially rice suffered. Except for fever public health was good. 
The land revenue rose from £147,166 to £147,378 (Rs. 14,71,660 - 
Rs. 14,73,780) ; £184 (Rs, 1840) were remitted, and £518 (Rs. 5180) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from eighteen to 
twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1872, the rainfall of forty-eight inches was abundant and well- 
timed, and the crops, except some injured by frost, were excellent. 
Fever was common but public health was on the whole good. 
The land revenue fell from £147,378 to £147,169 (Rs. 14,73,780- 
Ra. 14,71,690) ; £517 (Rs. 5170) were remitted, and £242 (Rs. 2420) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1873, the rainfall of twenty-three inches was short, but, except that 
it began rather late and stopped too soon, was well-timed. The early 
harvests were large, the late rather short. Public health was good. 
The land revenue fell from £147,169 to £145,777 (Rs. 14,71,690 - 
Rs. 14,57,770) ; £129 (Rs. 1290) were remitted, and £334 (Rs. 3340) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from thirty-two to 
forty pounds. 

In 1874, the rainfall of forty inches wassufficient, and, though a littlo 
late of beginning, was well-timed. Tho harvest and public health 
were good. Tho land revenue fell from £145,777 to £144,180 
(Rs. 14,57,770-Rs. 14,41,800) ; £420 (Rs. 4200) were remitted, and 
£235 (Rs. 2350) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices 
remained steady at forty-two pounds. 

In 1876, the rainfall of twenty- three inches was rather short and 
ill-timed, floods in September doing much damage. Rice suffered 
but other crops were fair. Except for an outbreak of cholera public 
health was good. The land revenue fell from £144,180 to £142,121 
(Rs. 14,41,800-Rs. 14,21,210); £2295 (Rs. 22,950) wore remitted, 
and £35 (Rs. 350) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell 
from forty-two to forty-eight pounds. 

In 1876, the rainfall of twenty-two inches was short, but on the 
■^hole well-timed. The crops were good. There was a rather severe 
outbreak of cholera. The land revenue rose from £142,121 to 
£142,683 (Rs. 14,21, 210-Rs. 14,26,830); £400 (Rs. 4000) were 
renutljed, and £71 (Rs, 710) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
nrices fell from fortv-eiffht to fiftv noUnds. 
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In 1877, the rainfall of twenty-one inches was short and ill-timed. 
The crops suffered considerably and fodder was very scarce. Public 
health was on the whole good. The land revenue rose from £142,683 
to £143,040 (Rs. 14,26,830-Rs. 14,30,400) ; £205 (Rs. 2050 ) were 
remitted, and £414 (Rs. 4140) left outstandifl^. Indian millet 
rupee prices, on account of the famine in the Deccan, rose from fifty 
to thirty-two pounds. 

During the thirty years ending 1876, population has increased 
from 590,757 to 829,637 or 40’44 per cent ; honses from 212,464 
to 260,970 or 22*83 per cent ; ploughs from 59,630 to 63,707 or 
6*83 per cent ; carts from 18,401 to 22,012 or 19*62 per cent j 
while the number of cattle decreased from 505,285 to 466,229 or 
7*72 per cent. In these years the land revenue has risen from 
£118,708 to £142,683 or 20*19 per cent. Bight municipalities, 
four dispensaries, and 175 sclools have been established, and 373 
miles of road and ninety -three miles of rail have been opened. 





CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

When, in 1802, the districts north of the Mahi were ceded to the 
British, justice was not administered according to any written law 
but according to the will of the local authority. This in the 
unsettled districts was the chief and in the quiet villages the manager 
or revenue farmer. In the unsettled territories, though the power 
of life and death was in their hands, the chiefs seldom punished 
crimes against the person ; the offender was left to suffer at the 
hands of the injured man’s relations. Under this arrangement one 
murder led to another, the avenger receiving praise rather than 
blame. ^ The life of a man was taken with the same indifference 
as the life of a beast.’ ^ At the same time the local custom set one 
important check on vengeance. Any run-away Girasia criminal who 
threw himself at the feet of another Girasia and asked for shelter 
was sure to find it. His guardian would refuse to give him up till 
those who sought vengeance made a solemn promise to treat him 
with kindness. When the friends of the slain man agreed to drink 
opium- water, hasumha, from the murderer’s hands the blood feud was 
at an end. In quiet villages the manager, besides his want of power 
to inflict capital punishment, was restrained by common feeling and 
custom. But in spite of this safeguard, his efforts to make the 
greatest possible revenue out of crimes, caused the widest injustice 
and misery. No case was inquired into that did not offer the hope 
of gain, and any guilt, however heinous, could be cleared by a 
money payment. To prove a person guilty, the cruelest measures 
were taken. To make him confess, the accused was set in the sun 
with a large stone on his head, or he was beaten, or his fingers rolled 
in cotton were dipped in oil and set on fire. If he proved not to be 
guilty, to make up for his sufferings the tortured man had a turban 
given him or some small money present. The whole was done without 
method, and except an entry of the amount of the fine no record of 
any case was kept. Besides paying a fine the offender was bound to 
give security for his future good conduct. Of these securities there 
were six, fail or chdlti zdmin for good behaviour ; hdzar zdmin for 
personal appearance ; lila, green, that is lasting security for good 
behaviour ; ddzdmin, a cross that is counter or additional surety j 
and ut leant Ishvar Mahddev, a solemn, and unusual engagement.® 

In unsettled villages civil disputes were either decided by the 
chief, or settled by arbitration or by the influence of a Bh6t security. 
In forming his opinion the chief was guided by no rule and generally 
settled the question in favour of the party who paid him most. 
In arbitration cases, but these among the warlike tribes were not 


* Bom. Gov. Sol. XXXIX., I. 30. 
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common, the chief kept a small sum and spent it on charity. Hotey 
disputes were settled by the help of a Bhdt or Charan security. The 
debtor in all cases had to name a surety. If he did not pay, the 
surety would sit starving at the debtor^s doo^ and if this failed 
would wound himself or kill his wife or child. But the debtor wa3 
seldom stubborn enough to let things reach this pass. In thQ 
peaceful villages civil disputes were generally settled by arbitration^ 
the manager always recovering from the successful party one-fourth 
part of the amount awarded. 

The judicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 remained 
in the hands of the Resident at Baroda, till in 1805 a Judge and 
Mrgistrate was appointed for Kaira. The Resident and his officers 
administered the police and justice of the country according to equity 
and local usages. In 1805 the British Regulations and system of 
justice wore introduced. In consequence of the acquisition of fresh 
territory, a separate Judge was appointed for the Ahmedabad district 
on 1st January 1818 and the western districts were transferred 
from Kaira to his charge. In 1828 the office of Judge of Kaira wa3 
abolished, and since that time the Kaira district has been under the 
jurisdiction of the District Judge of Ahmedabad J 

Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil cases in the 
Ahmedabad district no details have been obtained earlier than thip 
year 1830. In that year the district was furnished with fourteen 
judges. The total number of suits disposed of was 7G77. Twenty 
years later in 1860 there were in all twelve courts and the cases 
disposed of numbered 11,630. In 1860 there were thirteen counts 
and the suits numbered 370C. In 1870 the number of courts was 
reduced to seven, while the number of decisions rose to 6005. In 
1874 there were six courts and 5851 decisions. In 1877 the 
number of courts was the same while the total of suits fell to 5843. At 
present (1878) the district is provided with a judge and an assistant 
judge each with jurisdiction over the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
districts j and four subordinate judges with an average jurisdiction 
over 963 square miles and 207,409 souls. Of the sub-judges, ohe 
stationed at Ahmedabad has jurisdiction over Daskroi and some villages 
of Sanand, Parantij, and Modasa ; another at Dholka has jurisdiction 
over Dholka and some villages of Sanand ; a third at Viramgam has 
jurisdiction over Viramgam and some villages of S^<nand ; and a 
fourth at Dhandhuka^ has jurisdiction over Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha which he visits twice a year in March and November. 
Besides these there is a small cause court at Ahmedabad. 

The average distance of the Ahmedabad court from its six 
furthest villages is forty-four miles ; of the Dholka court, 
twenty-two j of the Viramgam court, thirty-two, and of the 
Dhandhuka court, thirty-eight. 

Exclusive of suits settled by the small cause court, the average 
number of cases decided during the eight years ending 18^? 
5854. During the first four of those years the total rose from 

— jlUJLI 

1 In 1856 a Senior Assistant Judge was appointed for Kaira, This appoi iifm^nt 
was abolished in 1869, Bom, Gazetteer, III. 116. 
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in 1870 to 6167 in 1873 and then fell to 6843 in 1877. Of the 


Ahmedabad Me-parte Decrees, 1870-1877. 


Ybar. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-pitrte. 

Percentage. 

1870 

6066 

2951 

68-26 

1871 

6095 

8670 

60*21 

1872 

6088 

3586 

58-90 

1873 

6167 

8632 

58*89 

1874 

6851 

3418 

68-41 

1875 

5829 

3451 

69*20 

1876 

6893 

3558 

60*37 

1877 

1 

6843 

3182 

64*46 

Total ... 

46,831 

27,448 

68*61 


total number of cases 
decided daring the eight 
years ending 1877, 58'61 
per cent hav& on an aver- 
age been given against 
the defendant in his 
absence. The proportion 
of cases decided in this 
way would seem to have 
varied but little, the per- 
centages being 58'2 in 
1870, 60-2 in 1871, 

60-3 in 1876 and 54-4 
in 1877. Of contested 


cases only 16'97 per cent have, during this period of eight years, 
been on an average decided for the defendant. The proportion of 
such cases decided in favour of the defendant fell from 26 per cent 
in 1870 to 14 per cent in 1877. In 161 or 2'75 per cent of the 
whole number of suits decided in 1877 the decree has been executed 


by putting the plaintiff in the possession of the immovable 
property claimed. The number of cases of this kind rose from 
eighty-four out of 5065 in 1870 to 230 out of 6167 in 1873, and then 
during the next four years fell to 161 out of 5840 in 1877. In 
33*57 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for money 
due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property ; of 
these 5*80 per cent have, on an average, been by the sale of movable 
and 27*77 per cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared 
with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of movable and 
immovable property show a rise from 245 to 339 in the former and 
from 896 to 1623 in the latter. 


Compared with 1870 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of the debtor during the eight years ending 1877 has 
considerably fallen, the total for 1870 being 497 against 61 in 1877. 
As will be seen from the following table, the number of civil 
prisoners has varied little daring the eight years ending 1877, 
the total in the latest year being 112 compared with 127 in 1870, 
and 138 in 1871 and 1876. 


Ahmedabad Civil Prisoners, 1870-1877. 


Ybar. 

Frisonbrr 

Days. 

By 

satisfy- 
ing the 
decree. 

At 

creditor-8 

request 

Rblbasi 

No sub- 
sistence 
allow- 
ance 

B8. 

Disclosure 

of 

property. 

Time 

expiry. 

1870 

• • • • • • 


127 

8 

17 

38 

66 

4 

2 

1871 



138 

8 

16 

25 

87 

9 

1 

1072 

9.09 V 

... 

126 

7 

14 

26 

79 

6 

... 


• •• * • • 

... 

133 

10 

12 

38 

73 

9 

1 

l^H 

• • • • • • 

... 

109 

6 

2 

29 

71 

2 

5 

1876 

... 


121 

8 

11 

32 

73 

4 

( a)l 

1876 

• • • • • • 

... 

138 

10 

8 

49 

79 

2 


1877 



112 

7 

18 

23 

66 

3 

’2 
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Of the 112 prisoners in 1877, 101 were Hindus and 11 Musalmlna 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of thj 
District Civil Courts during the eight years ending 1877 : 

Ahmedahad Civil Courts, 1870-187^ 






Uncontbstbd. 


Contested. 

Execution op DEORSisr 






a 



la 

1 




d.2 

Attachment 

or sale of 
property, > 

Tbar. 

Sluts disposed of. 

Average value. 

Decreed ex-part©. 

Dismissed ex-parte 

Decreed on confessio 

Otherwise disposed o 

Total. 

J udgment for plainti 

■d 

g 

*55 

T3 

U 

0 

R 

a> 

1 

HD 

a 

Mixed 

Total 

Arrest of debtor. 

Decree-holder pat i 
session of immovab 
perty. 

Immovable 

Movable. 

1870 

5065 

£. 8 d 

17 19 0 

2951 

161 

113 

1160 

4385 

426 

180 

74 

680 

497 

84 

896 

245 

1871 

6095 

11 3 0 

3670 

188 

143 

1400 

6401 

507 

126 

61 

694 

622 

110 

1036 

253 

1872 

6088 

11 3 3 

3586 

234 

138 

1448 

5406 

629 

85 

68 

682 

425 

187 

1113 

246 

1873 

6167 

12 0 9 

3632 

30 

205 

1587 

6454 

618 

104 

91 

713 

81 

230 

2154 

488 

1874 

6851 

11 1 7 

3418 

18 

169 

1702 

5297 

421 

65 

08 

554 

45 

221 

1714 

883 

1875 

5829 

10 8 2 

3451 

8 

139 

1715 

5313 

371 

89 

56 

516 

55 

180 

1661 

310 

1870 

5803 

11 11 0 

3558 

8 

142 

1712 

6420 

329 

97 

47 

473 

104 

193 

1609 

876 

1877 

6840 

13 6 0 

3182 

39 

174 

1803 

5198 

470 

95 

77 

642 

61 

161 

1623 

339 


SmaU Cause Court. From the following table it will be seen that during the eighl 

years ending 1877 tho total number of suits decided by the 
Ahmedabad Small Cause Court, which rose from 3G80 in 1870 tc 
4700 in 1872 has fallen to 2540 in 1877, or a decrease of 30’97 pei 
cent in eight years. During this period of eight years the average 
value of suits has ranged between £5 Is. 6J. (Es. 50-12-0) in 1875 
and £6 Is. (Rs. 60-8-0) in 1877. As regards the execution of decree*^ 
attachments of property have risen from 261 in 1870 to 383 in 1877 
with the highest total of 728 in 1873 ; and sales from eighty to 126 
with the highest total 158 in 1873. The number of debtors imprisoned 
was 55 in 1877, compared with 51 in 1870 and 68 in 1875. 

Ahmedahad Small Cause Court, 1870-1877. 


ArUhraJHoa Court, 





Suits. 




Processes. 


Year. 

Decisions- 

Under 

£6. 

From 

^to 

£20 

From 
£20 to 
£50. 

Averapo 

amount. 

Average 

cost. 

Moia- 

ble 

pi oper- 
ty at- 
tached. 

Mova- 

ble 

proper- 
ty sold. 

Person! 

impri- 

soned. 

1870 .. 

3680 

2375 

1079 

226 

£. 8. d. 

5 12 7 

£, 8. d. 
0 12 3 

261 

80 

61 ‘ 

1871 

4204 

2714 

1237 

253 

6 13 8 

0 11 7 

493 

119 

66 

1872 

4760 

3253 

1258 

249 

5 4 10 

0 11 9 

410 

107 

«1 

1873 

4606 

3300 

1079 

227 

6 1 6 

0 11 4 

728 

168 

67 

1874 .. 

3770 

2594 

986 

190 

6 7 8 

0 13 10 

351 

110 

41 ' 

1875 

4121 

2904 

066 

251 

5 13 6 

0 11 H 

383 

134 

68 

1876 . 

4193 

3029 

949 

215 

6 8 11 

0 12 0 

461 

120 

6Q 

1877 ... 

2540 

1028 

1286 

226 ! 

6 10 

0 12 11 

383 

126 



In November 1876, an association was formed at Ahmeda]bad, loi 
the purpose of settling by arbitration, lavdd, debt and other slmDxe 
civil disputes. The members, altogether about fifty in numberTari 
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mereh«>'ata, bankers. Government pensioners, pleaders and newspaper 
edi^rs. The business is managed by a committee of four, helped by 
a secretary, a pleader by profession. Two of the members attend in 
turn to dispose of business. Before a case is heard, the parties state 
in writing that they will be bound by the court’s award. Pleaders, 
if the parties wish it, are allowed to appear. Except in intricate 
cases when two sit together, the award is generally passed by a 
single member ; and unless the parties press for it, or the member 
who gave it wishes a review, the award is final. The members 
receive no pay. But to meet expenses, fees for serving summonses 
and for copies of awards are levied varying from \\d, (1 anna) in 
suits of less than £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 2s. (Re. 1) m suits for more 
than £300 (Rs. 3000). Unless they are filed in a civil court, these 
arbitration awards have no legal force. During the first year 
of working (Nov. 1876 -Nov. 1877), of 1376 suits filed, 235 were 
decided, 122 were withdrawn or compromised, and 1019 remained 
pending. 

There is registration enough to employ seven sub-registrars, of 
whom six are special, and the seventh, head clerk to the mamlatdar 
of Gogha, belongs to the ex-officio class of sub-registrars. They 
are distributed, ono at each of the head-quarters of the district 
sub-divisions. In addition to the supervision exercised by the 
Collector, who is the district Registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector 
General of Registration and Stamps, carried on by the inspector of 
registration for Gujardt. The sub-registry office at Ahmedabad 
is one of the most important in the Bombay Presidency, yearly 
registrations ranging from 1500 to 2000. According to the 
registration report for 1877-78 the registration receipts for that year 
amounted to £1867 (Rs. 18,670) and the charges to £946 (Rs, 9460), 
leaving a balance of £921 (Rs. 9210). Of 5563, the total number 
of registrations, 102 were wills, 115 were documents affecting 
movable, and 5346 documents affecting immovable property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 1244 miscellaneous instruments, 47 were 
deeds of gift, 2093 were deeds of sale, and 1962 were mortgages. 
The registered value of the total immovable property transferred 
was £233,998 (Rs. 23,39,980). 

At present (1878) twenty-seven officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these seven are magistrates of the first class 
and twenty of the second and third classes. Of the latter four are 
unpaid. Of the former, four are covenanted European civilians, one a 
military commissioned officer, one an Eurasian and one a native. 
Except the District Magistrate, who has a general supervision over 
the whole district, each first class magistrate has an average charge 
of 640 square miles and a population of 138,273 souls. In the year 
1876 the first class magistrates decided 668 original and 364 appeal 
criminal cases. Of the seven first class magistrates, four have as 
Collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collector, revenue charge 
of ^he parts of the district in which they exercise magisterial powers. 

subordinate magistrates there are twenty, all of them natives, with 
^ average charge of 192 square miles and a population of 41,482 
1^0^. |In 1876 they decided 2924 original criminal cases. Besides 
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their magisterial duties these officers^ esiclusiye of the 
magistrates, exercise rerenne powers as mdmlatddrs or the head 
clerks of m6mlatd6rs. Fourteen of the village headmen, of whotti 
there are 487 with an average annual pay of £5 14s. (Rs. 67), have 
been entrusted with powers of fining and fl&aprisoning, and the 
rest with the powers contemplated by the Bombay Village Pidiee 
Act VIII. of 1867. 


From the table of offences given below, it will be seen that 
during the seven years ending 1877, 3866, or one offence for dve^ 
214 of the population, were on an average committed. Of thero 
there were, on an average, sixteen murders and attempts to comafft 
murder ; seven culpable homicides ; seventy-six cases of grievous 
hr.rt and hurt by dangerous weapons ; forty-seven cases of dacoity 
and robbery ; and 3719 or 96 per cent of the whole, minor offences. 

It has been noticed in the Land Administration chapter* that the 
eastern districts, Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, when handed over 
in 1803 were most difficult to manage. In 1814 boundary disputes, 
formerly settled by fights between several hundred armed men had, 
to a great extent, ceased ; the feuds of the different chiefs had been 
suppressed, and the Kdthi raids almost stopped. Still, among 
Rajputs, cases of self-outlawry were common, and so strong was the 
feeling of insecurity that long before nightfall husbandmen were in 
the habit of leaving their fields and seeking shelter within their walled 
or hedge-girt villages. It was most difficult to bring a criminal to 
justice.^ The districts acquired in 1817 were also in a disorderly 
state. In the north-east the chief cause of disturbance was the 
organized class of plunderers known as Chuvalia Kolis who, in 
1819, 1824, and 1825 raised disturbances. Troops were sent to 
suppress the revolt and the chiefs forced to give securities for good 
behaviour. In the eastern districts, oppression and insecurity were 
driving people away. The city of Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood 
were in a most disturbed state. Every night attempts at robbery 
were made and the country round was infested with bands of 
plunderers, both mounted and on foot. 


Vigorous police measures were at once taken, and in spite of 
occasional gang robberies, order was established as early as 1820. At 
this time and for several years after, cattle-stealing was practised on 
a very large scale. Especially in the outlying parts, the Bhils had ft 
regular system, known a»kdli chitri, of pounding cattle and giving the^ 
up if the owners agreed to pay them a sum of money.® But though fc^ 
several years cattle-stealing remained almost unchecked, the more 
serious crime of armed raiding was slowly but steadily put dp^. 
In 1828 gang robberies were far rarer than they used to be; 
1835 ‘large and fearful' raids had almost entirely ceased;?, in 


1 See pages 146, 150. 2 Ham. Des. of Hin. I. 693. ' ’ 

3 In 1^5 m the eastern districts the Bhils generally tooh the cattle they stole, to 
some large village where the owner by some iunt or by following np the foot-prinlV 
generally traced them. He was told he might get his animals back for a certain aoiti. 
u he a^ed all was settled, if he refused the Bhils carried the cattle to tUa Irilhi 
and redress was hopeless. Under these circu m stances the owner almost alwsyt paM*. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 11. 

* Circuit Judge, 20th April 1828. 3 Circuit Judge, 19th February 1898. 
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i899 the district was surprisingly peaceful,* and in 1849 robberies 
were no longer the work of organized bands but of individual hate 
or greed.* The chief difficulty the police at present (1878) find in 
detecting crime is due to the fact that the district is, except on the 
south where it marches with Kaira, entirely surrounded by native 
etotes. Other hindrances to the suppression of crime are, the great 
difficulty of travelling during the rainy season in the western 
distncts, and the large number of tribes, Vanj^ras, Saranias, Bajani4s, 
Thoris, and Vdghris, who wander about committing petty thefts. 
Agrarian crimes are not very common and are confined to cases in 
which the cultivator is overwhelmed by his creditor's demands. 
Another class of quarrels arises from grazing disputes. But these are 
very rare. Poisoning is an unusual form of crime. Gang robberies, 
though not by professional men, are less uncommon. A few men, 
generally Kathidwar or Gaikw4.r'8 outlaws, bahdrvatids, armed with 
swords and guns, start with horses and camels, rob and make a 
stimght run for foreign territory. 

In the year 1877 the total strength of the district, or regular 
police force, was 12.34. Of these, under the Superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, three were subordinate officers, 226 inferior 
mbordinate officers, 101 mounted police, and 902 constables. The 
joat of maintaining this force was for the two European officers, 
Ihe Superintendent and the assistant superintendent, a total yearly 
salary of £1140 (Rs. 11,400) ; for the subordinate officers on yearly 
salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
5fficers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
;ostof £6229 4s. (Rs. 62,292); and for the 101 mounted police and 
the 902 constables a sum of £13,009 4^. (Rs. 1,30,092). Besides pay 
>1 total yearly sum of £618 (Rs. 6180) was allowed for the horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior officers ; £308 8s. (Rs. 3084) 
jrearly pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, and 
B9D5 4s. (Rs. 9952) a year for contingencies and other expenses, 
raising the total yearly police charges to £22,300 (Rs. 2,23,000). On 
an area of 3854 square miles, and a population of 829,637 souls these 
figures give one man for every 3’ 12 square miles and 672 souls. The 
cost of the force is £5 15s. 9d. (Rs. 57-14 as.) the square mile, or 
(4^ as.) to each head of population. Of the total strength of 
1232, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant superintendents, 
forty, four of them officers and thirty-six men, were in 1877 employed 
bta guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails ; eighty-seven, 
fourteen of them officers and seventy-three men, were engaged as 
^hards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and 
n^asure; 719, 131 of them officers and 588 men, were engaged on 
hthor duties ; and 386, eighty of them officers and 306 men, were 
^tioned in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole 
Qumber, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant superintendent, 
400 were provided with fire-arms and 832 with swords or with 
iWbrds and batons ; 502, of whom 155 were officers and 347 men, 
aoidd read and write ; and 270, of whom thirty were officers and 240 
bi«n, were under instruction. 
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Except the Superintendent and assistant superintendent whrt were 
Europeans and a subordinate ofiicer drawing less than £120 (Rs. 1200) 
a year who was an Eurasian, the members of the police force 
were all natives of India. Of these, ninety-seven (jJScers and 414 men 
were Muhammadans j twenty-two officers and fifty-four men were 
Brahmans ; eleven officers and eighty-two men were Rajputs ; 
nineteen officers and forty-three men were Marathas ; twelve officers 
and sixty-six men were Bhxls ; forty-six officers and 250 men were 
Kolis j seventeen officers and sixty-eight men were Hindus of other 
castes ; one officer was a Parsi ; and one officer and one man were 
Jews. There were 27 vacancies. 

Of 474 persons accused of heinous crimes, 205 or 43'24 per cent 
weie convicted. Of 7438 the total number of persons accused of 
crimes of all sorts, 4243 or 5 7‘04 per cent were convicted. In the 
matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £3658 4s. (Rs. 36,582) 
alleged to have been stolen, £2353 (Rs. 23,530) or 64*32 per 
cent of the whole amount were recovered. Of the five districts of 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad in 1877 ranked second, both as regards the 
proportion of convictions to arrests and the proportion of the amounfi 
of property recovered to the amount stolen. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details for the 
seven years ending 1877 : 

Ahmedabad Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 


Offencks and Convictions. 


Year. 

Murder and attempt 
to Murder. 

Culpable 

Homicide. 

Gnevous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous 
weaponw. 

Hacoities and 
Robberies. 

Number 

Arrests. 

Convictions 

Percentage 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions 

Percentage. 

Number 

Arrests. 

Convictions, 

Percentage 

Number 

Arrests, 

Convictions. 

1 

1871 

23 

43 

10 

23 26 

6 

8 



66 

139 

30 

21 68 

61 

135 

27 

20 00 

1874 

16 

27 

3 

11 11 

8 

26 

3 

11-63 

81 

222 

71 

31 98 

66 

189 

61 

36 60 

1873 . , . 

9 

21 

6 

28 67 

10 

16 

3 

18 76 

90 

206 

80 

38 83 

68 

139 

42 

30 **21 

1871 ,,, , 

13 

40 

10 

26 00 

6 

6 

4 

66-66 

79 

163 

79 

51 03 

43 

120 

61 

42-60 

1876 

21 

46 

8 

17-39 

11 

19 

9 

47.36 

68 

132 

49 

37 12 

32 

75 

10 

26*33 

1876 

10 

20 

8 

40 00 

5 

6 

4 

66 66 

70 

141 

88 

26 95 

36 

70 

21 

30 00 

1877 

23 

46 

6 

13*38 

2 

8 

3 

37*60 

76 

139 

80 

67 65 

48 

282 

116 

41*13 
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iCJorresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849 : 

Ahmedahad Crime and Police, 1845-1840. 


XlAA. 

Murder. | 

Homicide. 

Robbery, 
including 
Cattle thefts. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Total. 

Apprehen- 

ded. 

Convicted. 

Percentage 

Property 

stolen. 

Property 

recovered. 

Percentage. 

1345 

17 

8 

911 

1796 

2732 

3410 

1895 

66 67 

£. s 

6884 10 

£. 8 

344 4 

4-99 

1846 

25 

4 

1000 

1623 

2552 

3252 

1776 

64-61 

8769 18 

974 8 

11 11 

1347 

23 

8 

1042 

1764 

2837 

3476 

2110 

60 70 

12,062 8 

2404 10 

19 93 

1848 . 

26 

6 

1029 

1848 

2908 

8907 

2173 

65 61 

10,075 18 

889 12 

8 82 

1849 

26 

8 

1009 

1720 

2763 

3314 

1832 

66-28 

10,793 2 

807 8 

748 

Total 

117 

33 

4991 

8661 

13,792 

17,369 

9786 

56 37 

48,585 16 

5420 2 

11*15 


A comparison of the two tabular statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a slight comparative increase from a yearly average 
of 2758 in 1849 and the four preceding years, or on the basis of the 
1846 census, one crime to every 214 inhabitants, to a yearly average 
of 4003 in 1877 and the four preceding years, or on the basis of the 
1872 census returns one crime to every 207 inhabitants. Among 
the more heinous crimes there is a considerable falling off, murder 
showing a fall from a yearly average of twenty-three to sixteen, and 
simple and gang robberies from 998 to 163. 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners 
at the head-quarters of each sub-division, there are at Ahmedabad 
two jails, one in the city and the other outside of the city known as 
the Dhuli^kot jail. The Ahmedabad jail, with accommodation for 
393 prisoners and managed by a staff thirty-seven strong, occupies 
the very handsome Musalmdn building known as A'zam Khan’s 
palace. It had in 1877 a total population of 2155 prisoners and a 
daily average of 424. About two-thirds of the prisoners sentenced 
to long terms are employed within jail limits in grinding, oil-pressing 
and carpentry ; the short term prisoners are employed outside in 
gardening and road-making. The jail industries are carpet-making, 
cotton-cloth weaving, and canework. The total cost was, in 1877, 
£3013 (Rs. 30,130), or an average of £7 (Rs. 70) to each prisoner. 
The Dhuliakot jail, about 1^ miles west of the city of Ahmedabad, 
in the old lines of the Gujardt Irregular Horse, was started in 
1866 to relieve the other Gujarat jails. The buildings consist of 
ten barracks, one used as a weaving factory and the other nine 
accommodating 324 prisoners. This jail managed by a staff fifty- 
seven strong had, in 1878, a population of 1207 and a daily average 
of 551. The jail grounds cover an area of ninety acres of which 
thirty are under tillage. The prisoners are mostly employed outside, 
some in cultivation and some in brick and lime-making, while 
gangs are furnished for making and repairing roads. The jail has 
always been remarkably healthy. The total cost in 1878 was 
£3699 (Rs, 36,990) or an average of £7 (Rs. 70) to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest available district balance sheet is for 1821-22, and 
though since then many account changes have been made, the different 
items can in most cases be brought under corresponding heads in 
the forms now in use. Exclusive of £54,235 (Rs. 5,42,350) the 
adjustment on account of alienated land, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1876-77, amounted, under 
receipts to £469,076 (Rs. 46,90,760) against £201,606 (Rs. 20,16,060) 
in 1821-22, and under charges to £447,541 (Rs. 44,75,410) against 
£206,572 (Rs. 20,65,720). Exclusive of salt revenue departmental 
miscellaneous receipts, and payments in return for services rendered 
such as post and telegraph receipts, the 1876-77 revenue, under all 
heads. Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £284,047 
(Rs. 28,40,470), or on a population of 829,637 a share of 6a. lOJd. a 
head. As no census details are available for 1821-22, corresponding 
information for that year cannot be given. 

During the fifty-five years between the dates of the two balance 
sheets the following changes have taken place under the chief heads 
of receipts and charges: Land revenue receipts, forming 66*10 per 
cent of £284,047 (Rs. 28,40,470) the entire revenue of the district, 
have risen from £145,477 (Rs. 14,54,770) in 1821-22 to £187,781 
(Rs. 18,77,810) in 1876-77. The increase is chiefly due ; (1) to the 
introduction of revised rates of assessment ; (2) to the large area of 
land brought under tillage ; and (3) to the settlement of alienated 
land. The land revenue charges show a decrease from £25,786 
(Rs. 2,57,860) in 1821-22 to £16,921 (Rs. 1,69,210). The cost of 
collecting the land revenue has increased owing to a rise in the 
number and amount of revenue officers’ salaries; the apparent 
decrease is due to the transfer of hereditary officers’ payments from 
the head of ‘ land revenue ’ to that of * allowances and assignments.’ 

The following statement ^ shows the land revenue collected in esKsh 
of the forty-eight years ending 1878 : 


1 Figures for the years between 1830 and 1862 are taken from statement No. 18 in 
Bir. Bell’s Excise Keport dated Ist October 1869* Figures for subsequent yeai^ are 
taken from the annual reports. 
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Ahmedahad Land Revenm, 1830-1878^ 


Year. 

Land Revenuo. 

Year. 

Land Revenue. 

Year. 

Land Revenue. 


£. 


£. 


£. 

1820-31 

103,767 

1846-47 

122,873 

1862-63 

144,925 

1831-32 

128,334 

1847-48 

116,631 

1863-64 . 

157,733 

1832-33 ... 

102,101 

1848-49 

95,137 

1864-65 .. 

150,410 

1833-34 .. 

86,096 

1849-50 

110,307 

1865-66 . 

145,823 

1834-35 

120,208 

1850-61 

111,047 

1866-67 . . 

J46;94l 

1836-36 .. 

120,764 

1851-52 

112,595 

1867-68 

150,734 

1836-37 

120,574 

1862-63 

110,272 

1868-69 . . 

151,454 

1837-38 ... 

123,779 

1853-64 

114,901 

1869-70 .. 

148,374 

1838-39 ... 

126,126 

1864-55 

128,827 

1870-71 . 

147,166 

1839-40 

110,130 

1855-56 

118,795 

1871-72 

147,378 

1840-41 

112,123 

1856-57 

126,834 

1872-73 

147,170 

1841-42 

125,118 

1857-58 

120,588 

1873-74 . 

145,777 

1842-43 

116,443 

1858-59 

119,299 

1874-75 

144,179 

1843-44 ... 

121,098 

1859-60 

131,941 

1875-76 . , 

142,817 

1844-46 

118,393 

1860-61 

130,768 

1876-77 .. 

142,683 

1846-46 

118,708 

1861-62 

138,611 

1877-78 ... 

143,205 


, Stamp receipts have risen from £6070 to £22,444 (Rs. 60,700- 
Rs, 24,440) and the expenditure from £403 to £690 (Rs. 4030- 
Rb. 6900). 

Unlike the southern districts of Gujardt, liquor is little used. 
EiCcise receipts have risen from £2477 to £7018 (Rs. 24,770- 
Rs. 70,180), and the expenditure from £112 to £123 (Rs, 1120- 
Rs. 1230). 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £465 to 
£2250 (Rs. 4650-Rs. 22,500). The 1876-77 charges wore £18,876 
(Rs. 1,88,760) against £9420 (Rs. 94,200) in 1821-22. 

There are no forests. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1873. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to 
any satisfactory comparison of the results : 


Ahmedahad Assessed Taxes, 1860-1873. 


AR. 

^ .. , . - 

Incomes. 

RBAIiIEATIONS. 

Below £60. 

Abovo £60. 

\come Taxi 

£. 

Rs. 

£. 

Rs. 

£. 

Rs. 

1860-61 

419,226 

41,92,260 

392,840 

39,28,400 

23,078 

2,30,780 

1861^ 

398,290 

39,82,900 

397,155 

39,71,660 

23,782 

2,37,820 

1862-63 

... 


462,054 

46,20,540 

15,864 

1,58,640 

1863-64 


... 

395,603 

39,56,030 

12,360 

1,23,600 

1864-65 

... 

... 

375,080 

37,50,800 

12,336 

1,23,360 

LtceMe Tax, 







f.. ... 

316.642 

31,66,420 

451,703 

46,17,030 

im 

79,030 
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Ahmedaibad Assessed Taaxs, 1560-^57;?— continued. 


Year, 

Income. 

RBALIZAT102r& 

Below £50. 

Above £60. 

Certificate Tax, 


Es. 

£. 

-Rs. 

£, 

Bs. 

1868-69 

... 

... 

63,637 

6,36,370 

5503 

55,030 

Income Tax, 







1869 



742,862 

74,28,620 

7823 

78,230 

1869-70 ... 



725,570 

72,55,700 

3908 

39,080 

1870*71 . . 

... 

♦ • • 

536,097 

53,60,970 

15,694 

1,56,940 

1871-72 



... 

... 

4627 

46,270 

1872-73 , . 

... 

... 


... 

3286 

32,860 


Customs receipts have fallen from £22,547 to £10,844 (Rs. 2,25,470- 
Rs. 1,08,440). 

There was no duty on salt in 1821-22. The 1876-77 receipts 
amounting to £99,734 (Rs. 9,97,340) represent the revenue 
Khdraghoda salt works. 

The 1876-77 charges of £7046 (Rs. 70,460) under Political 
Agencies represent the cost of the Mahi Kantha and Falanpor 
Agencies. 

The 1876-77 military charges on account of the Ahmedabad and 
Deesa troops and garrison were £145,276 (Rs. 14,52,760) against 
£38,290 (Rs. 3,82,900) in 1821-22. 

Registration and education are new heads. 

The 1876-77 jail receipts, £3527 (Rs. 35,270), represent the earnings 
of the Dhuliakot and Ahmedabad jails. The charges under this 
head have risen from £1404 to £7165 (Rs. 14,040- Rs. 71,650). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £22,949 to £96,368 (Rs. 2,29,490- 
Rs. 9,63,680) and charges from £93,652 to £107,257 (Rs. 9,36,520- 
Rs. 10,72,570). The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts 
on account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to 
the amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, tdlukddrs. 

In the following balance sheets of 1821-22 and 1876-77, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1876-77 balance 
sheet are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £54,235 
(Rs. 5,42,350) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £1425 (Rs. 14,250) under land revenue is the rental of the 
lands granted to village headmen, except those engaged solely 
on police duties, and the village watch. The item £50,269 
(Rs. 5,02,690) under ‘allowances and assignments’ represents the rental 
of the lands granted to district hereditary oflicers, to girdsids, and 
other non-service claimants} the item £2541 (Rs. 25,410) under 
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police represents the rental of the lands granted to village headmen 
employed solely on police duties. Cash allowances are, on the other 
hand, treated as actual charges and debited to the different heads of 
account according to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants 
to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police duties and 
the village watch, are included in £16,921 (Rs. 1,69,210), the total 
of laud revenue charges; cash grants to non-service claimants are 
included in £11,958 (Rs. 1,19,580), the total of allowance and 
assignment charges ; and cash grants to patois employed solely on 
police duties are included in £25,661 (Rs. 2,56,610), the total of 
police charges. 
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[Bom1>ay Qaa^ktAir. 

DISTRICTS. 


Ahmedahad BaloHoe 


Servicb. 

Rbcbipts. 

Head. 

1821-23. 

1876-77. 



£ 9, d. 

£. t d. 

Impenal, 





Land revenue 

145,477 13 0 

187,781 7 9 




54,235 0 0 

• 

Stamps . . ... 

6070 8 3 

22,444 11 8 

A.~’&npervlsed by 

Excise ... 

2477 1 6 

7018 7 2 

the Collector. 

Law and justice 

465 0 3 

2250 9 3 


Forest . . . . 

. .. 

4 9 9 


Assessed taxes 

, 

2 14 0 


Miscellaneous 

1125 1 7 

323 18 9 


Interest on advances, loans, and arrears 

33 9 0 

1431 19 10 


Total . 

165,648 13 7 

221,257 18 2 




54,285 0 0 

r 

Customs 

22,547 2 3 

10,844 14 8 

1 

Salt 


99,734 16 6 

B —Administered | 

Public works 

34 2 7 

2778 14 4 

by Departmental-^ 

Military .. . , 


16,719 17 1 

Heads. | 

Mint 

... 

13 18 0 

1 

Post 

334 0 0 

10,108 12 7 

1 

Telegraph . 


3088 13 8 


Total ... 

22,915 4 10 

143,289 5 6 


Registration 


1643 17 8 


Education ,. 

, 

1155 0 10 


Police 

18 1 0 

1086 0 7 

Provincial • 

Medical 


232 13 6 


Jails 

61 3 9 

3527 19 8 


Miscellaneous 

14 0 0 

476 11 a 


Printing 


39 5 a 


Total ... 

93 4 9 

8160 8 7 

{ 

Deposits and repayments of advances and loans 

141 16 7 

28 , 06 a 10 7 

Transfer items of J 

Bills and cash remittances 

22,546 18 6 

1 60Jil4 14 5 

accounts. i 

Pension fund receipts 

262 0 10 

592 16 6 

( 

Local funds 


21,298 8 11 


1 

Total ... 

83,949 10 10 

66,868 11 6 


Grand Total ... 

201,606 14 0 

469,076 a 7 




64,285 0 0 
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Bheet, 18S1-22— 1876-77. 


CHAROB8. 


Itoyeuos «sA 
liaaaee. 

BiJaoce SJitelf, 
1822>18f7. 


Head. 


Refunds 

Land revenue ... 


Stamps 

Excise ... 

Minor Departments 

law and justice ;• 

Booleeiastical ... 

Medical 

Political . 

Allowances and assignments .. 


Pensions U> Government s orvan ts . . 
Misoellaueous 


Total 


Customs ... 
Salt 

Public works 
Military .. 
Mint 
Post 

Telegraph 


Refunds 

Registration 
Rduoation 
Police 

Medical 

Jails 

Cemeteries, office rents, Ac. 
Minor departments 
Miscellaneous ... 


Total 


Total 


Dcpoilts returned and advances and loans made 

BLua and cash remitt^oes 

Interest on Government securities 

Local funds 


1821-22. 

1876-77. 

£. 's. d. 

&, 8. d. 

107 8 9 

3104 17 3 

25,786 16 10 

16,921 5 11 


1425 0 0 

403 0 0 

690 7 2 

112 8 0 

123 1 6 

,, 

645 19 7 

8828 18 9 

12,110 5 8 

592 0 4 

6766 4 9 


1827 1 4 


1830 8 5 

3^ 12 3 

7046 1 9 

2245 14 10 

11,968 7 7 


50>269 0 0 

87 0 0 

4498 11 11 

3263 4 0 

33 9 3 

41,789 3 9 

67,556 3 1 


5I7694 0 0 

19,219 16 11 

3240 15 4 


11,927 16 1 

8175 1 9 

50,944 8 4 

38,290 0 0 

145,276 4 9 

, 

316 7 7 

122 0 0 

7546 17 7 


9306 0 9 

60,806 18 8 j 

228,557 10 6 

1 

1 

443 9 6 


843 C 6 


5243 13 5 

mi ' e 0 

25,661 13 S 


2^ 0 0 

764 12 I 

3546 19 11 

1404 1 10 

7165 6 7 

74 0 0 

328 9 6 


743 1 6 



195 10 3 

10,324 1 a 

44,170 2 6 


3541 0 0 

101 12 7 

21,453 11 0 

93, HO 18 0 

64,645 19 11 


6310 1 6 


14,938 1 1 


Total 

Grand Total 


P8,65210 7 


S06,672 U U 


107,25714 8 


447,041 0 2 

5U8& 0 0 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds, collected since 1863 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries/ 
and other useful objects, amounted in the year 1877-78 to a total 
sum of £16,583 (Rs. 1,65,830) and the expenditure to £21,263' 
(Rs. 2,12,630). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, the 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneoua 
items of revenue. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are set 
apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded in 1877-78 
a revenue of £11,799 (Rs. 1,17,990). Smaller funds, including a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, a travellers* bungalow fund, and a school 
fee iund yielded £1852 (Rs. 18,520). Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2461 (Rs. 24,610), and miscellaneous 
receipts including certain items of land revenue to £467 (Rs. 4670). 
This revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
official and partly of private members. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for Public Works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows : 


Ahmeilabcul Local Funds, 1877 - 78 . 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure 


8. 


£. a. 

Balance^ 1st April 1877 
Two-thirds of the land cess.. 
Ferries 

Cattle pounds 

Travellers’ rest-houses 
Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

6907 10 
7866 10 
321 4 
783 16 

53 10 
779 6 

78 2 

Establishment 

New works 

Reiiairs 

Medical charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, 1st April 1878 . 

1996 19 
6313 9 
4689 14 
660 19 
267 17 
2861 0 

Total 

16,789 18 

Total ... 

1 

16,789 18^ 


EDUCATION 



£. s. 


8. 

Balance, 1st April 1877 

2310 18 

School charges 

6977 9 

One-third of the land cess 

3933 5 

Scholarships . 

228 16 

School fee fund 

695 2 

School houses, new 

436 6 

Contribution (Government) . 

1462 16 

Do, repairs 

551 9 

Ditto (private) 

220 4 

Miscellaneous 

140 17 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on funded invest- 
ment 

237 3 

152 2 

Balance, 1st April 1878 . 

1676 13 

Total ... 

9011 10 

Total ... 

9011 10 " 


Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communication, 252 miles of road were either made 
cleared or repaired, and planted with trees. To improve the water 
snpply, 339 wells, sevenly-one jrands, and twenty-five water-ooiuaes 
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have been made or repaired. To help village instruction, sixty-five 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers fifty-five rest-houses, 
dharamsdlds, and eighty-five village offices, chords, have been built. 
Besides these works, four dispensaries, 104 cattle pounds, and three 
staging bungalows have been constructed. 

In 1877-78 there were eight municipalities. The total municipal 
revenue in 1877-78 amounted to £33,235 (Rs. 3,32,350). Of this 
sum £16,813 (Rs. 1,68,130) were recovered from octroi dues, £3324 
(Rs. 83,240) from a toll and wheel-tax, £3948 (Rs. 39,480) from 
assessed taxes, and £9149 (Rs. 91,490) from miscellaneous sources. 

Under the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI of 
1873) Ahmedabad forms a city municipality ; its funds, under the 
presidency of the Collector, being administered by a body of 
commissioners, official and private, in the proportion of at least two 
of the latter to one of the former. Under the same Act, the rest are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president and the Assistant or Deputy Collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president, the commissioners 
teing chosen in the same way as the city municipality commissioners. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1878 : 

Ahmedahacl Municipal Details, 1878 » 


Ohaptei^X^ 

Revenue alii 
Finance* 

MwddpaJMka. 



Date of 
establishment. 


Receipts. 

Namb. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Octroi 

House 

tax. 

Tolls and 
wheel 
tax 

Assessed 

taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Ahmedabad 

Viramgdin 

Dholka 

Dhandhuka 

Gojjfha 

ModAsa . . 

ParAntij 

MAndal ... 

1st Juno 1868 
11th May 1857 . 
Ist Auj? 1857 

1st March 1800, 
Ist July 18.65 

Ist Nov 1850 

Ist July 1855 
15th Nov I860,. 

116,873 

19,661 

20,854 

9782 

9571 

7436 

8341 

6774 

£ 5 . 

12,189 0 
2373 10 
952 5 
314 10 
321 2 
274 13 
241 4 
143 18 


£ s. 

2S54 4 
68 3 
181 12 
224 9 

5 18 

£. s. 

3948 12 

£. s. 

8552 17 
199 14 
343 4 
13 6 
21 6 
11 6 

2 13 

6 7 

£. 9 . 

27,644 13 
2631 7 
1477 1 
552 5 
351 5 
285 18 
243 17 
149 5 

Total . 

• • 

• 

16,813 1 

• 

3324 6 

39-18 13 

9149 12 

3.^,235 11 


Namb. 

CilARaRS. 

iNCt- 

DBNCB, 

staff. 

Safety 

Health 

1 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Works 

Miscella- 

neous 

Total. 

Original 

Repairs 


£. s 

£. s 

€ s. 

£. s. 

£ s. 

£ 8 

£. s. 

£. 8. 

S. 

d. 

Ahmedabad 

1986 14 

8615 17 

14,600 12 

706 0 

1798 13 

2011 5 

7039 0 

31,798 1 

4 

8 

VimmgAm .. 

89 12 

359 12 

717 14 

1 90 0 

1363 0 

63 11 

124 17 

2808 6 

2 

8 

Dholka 

248 15 

353 16 

719 18 

1 43 12 

172 10 

75 8 

66 14 

1680 18 

1 

5 

Dhandhuka .. 

55 13 

204 6 

236 10 

• 


9 16 

84 2 

690 7 

1 

1 

Oogha .. 

44 3 

75 4 

142 18 


, 

25 0 

28 17 

311 2 

0 

8 

Mhdiea 

28 6 

76 13 

102 4 

, , 

44 17 

5 0 

17 2 

274 2 

0 

9 

ParAntiJ 

36 18 

48 18 

81 16 

1 19 


20 5 

14 15 

203 11 

0 

7 


42 0 

51 6 

51 7 

• 

i ' ' 

0 2 

4 6 

149 1 

0 

6 

^ ' Total ... 

2581 1 

4685 12 

_16,742 19 

841 11 

8879 0 

2210 2 

7424 13 

37,814 18 

... 
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Dharam Taldv 
Fund, 


At present (1878) an establishment in connection with the Cotton 
Frauds Act (Bombay Act VII of 1878) for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton is, under the control of the Collector, maintained at a 
total yearly cost of £631 (Rs. 6310). This charge is met from the 
Cotton Improvement Fund. The establishment consists of three 
sub-inspectors with monthly salaries varying from £12 to £25 
(Bs. 120 - Rs. 250) and five messengers. 

The Dholera Dharam Taldv Fund managed by the Collector was, 
about 1818, raised to secure a supply of water along the road to 
Dholera. It has always been supported by voluntary contributions 
from the owners of merchandise passing through the town. In 
1877. 78 its revenue amounted to £1050 (Rs. 10,500). 





CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1877-78 there were 175 Government schools, or on an average 
one school for every five inhabited villages alienated as well as 
Government, with 11^440 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 8179 pupils or 1*91 per cent of 426,024, the entire 
population of not more than twenty years of age. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
education on account of these as well as aided and other schools, 
amounted to £10,100 (Rs. 1,01,000), of which £4014 (Rs. 40,140) were 
debited to Government and £6086 (Rs. 60,860) to local and other 
funds* 

Under the Director of public instruction, and the educational 
inspector, northern division, the schooling of the district was, in 
1877-78, conducted by a local staff 417 strong; of these one was a 
deputy inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Rs. 2100); one was an assistant 
deputy inspector entrusted with the examination of the schools in 
the Dholka and Dhandhuka sub-divisions and drawing a yearly pay 
of £90 (Rs. 900) ; and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £600 to £2 8». 
(Rs. 6000 -Rs. 24). 

Of 175 the total number of Government schools, in 163 Gujarati 
only was taught, and in six Urdu. In the six remaining schools 
instruction was given in English and Gujarati ; and one was a high 
school teaching English, Gujarati, and a classical language (Sanscrit 
or Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Bombay University 
entrance test examination. Of the Gujarati schools, two were 
training or normal schools, one for men and the other for women. 

In addition to the Government schools there were thirteen private 
schools. Of these eleven were Government aided schools and the 
remaining two were inspected by educational officers. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last 
fifty-two years. The first two Government vernacular schools 
were opened in the city of Ahmedabad in 1826; and a third in 1827 
at Dholka. Three years later, in 1830, a vernacular school was 
opened at Dhandhuka ; while during the next nineteen years, only 
three more schools were opened between 1847 and 1849, two at 
Ahmedabad and one at Dholera. The first English school in the 
B 187—27 
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Writers, 
1872. 
Hindus. 


MtualmAns, 


district was opened at Ahmedabad in 1846. Four years latei*, in 
1850, there was a total number of 113 names on the rolls. In 
1850-51 there were nine Government schools with a total number 
of 864 pupils enrolled, or 0*25 per cent of 333,893, tbe total 
population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1854-55 
the number of schools remained the same but the number of 
pupils rose to 1178. In 1855-56 there were seventeen schools 
with 1333 names on the rolls and an average attendance nt 
799 pupils or 0 23 per cent of 333,893, the total population of 
not more than twenty years of age. Ten years later the number 
of schools rose to 102 with 8056 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5411 or 1’02 per cent of 333,893, the total population 
of not more than twenty years of age. In 1876-77 the total number 
of all schools in the district was reported to bo 185 with 11,455 
names on the rolls. In 1877-78 there were 188 schools with 12,579 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 8977 pupils or 2T0 
per cent of 426,024, the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 gives, 
therefore, for 1878 an increase in the number of schools from nine 
to 188 ; while of 426,024, the entire population of the district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 12,579 or 2 95 per cent were under 
instruction in 1877-78 compared with 864 or 0’25 per cent in 
1850-51. 

Before 1855-56 there were no girls’ schools in the district, but in 
1865-66 the district was provided with ten schools for girls with 
418 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 254 pupils. 
Ten years later the number of schools rose to twenty, with 1017 
pupils on the rolls and an average attendance of 594 pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give for the two chief races of the 
district the following proportion of persons able to read and write : 

Of 141,219 the tot.al Hindu male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 10,987 or 7’78 per cent; of 70,296 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 10,702 or 15'22 per cent; and pf 
184,5.57, above twenty years, 30,989 or 16’79 per cent were able to 
read and write or were under instruction. Of 120,164 the total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 492 
or 0’40 per cent ; of 54,362, above twelve, and not more than twenty 
years, 205 or 0'37 per cent ; and of 176,429, above twenty years, 
395 or 0'22 per cent were able to read and write or were under 
instruction. 

Of 13,524 the total Musalmdn male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 1247 or 9'22 per cent; of 7007 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 1174 or 16 75 per cent; and of 
21,403 above twenty years, 3100 or 14’48 per cent were able to read 
and write or were under instruction. Of 12,413 the total Musalmdii 
female population of not more than twelve years, 148 or 1'18 
per cent ; of 6433 above twelve and not more than twenty years, 67 
or 1‘04 per cent ; and of 20,593 above twenty years. 111 or O'S^ |l^ 
cent were able to read and write or were under instruction. 

The returns do not give corresponding details for Persia. 
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Before 1865-66 there were no returns 

Pupils by Pace, 1865 and 1877* 


Raoi. 

1865-06. 

Percent- 

ai?e 

1877-78 

Percent- 

age. 

Increase. 

Hindus 

7438 

r4i 

11,218 

1 50 

09 

Musalmdns 

56 

0 08 

1162 

1 42 

0 34 

Pdrsis 

62 

37 57 

199 

41 28 

3-71 

, Total 

8056 

1*36 

12,579 

1'51 

0 15 


and girls under instruction. 


arranging the pupils 
according to race 
and religion. The 
stateipent given 
in the margin 
shows that of the 
three chief races 
of the district the 
Parsis have the 
largest propor- 
tion of their boys 


Of 10,792, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of December 1877 there were 2069 or 19‘17 per cent Brahmans 
including Vyas (27) ; 76 or 0‘70 per cent writers, 44 Kshatris, 
‘26 Kayasths, and 6 Parbhus; 3448 or 31 *94 per cent traders and 
ishopkeepers, 2243 Vanias, 997 Shravaks, 2 Bhatias, 190 Luhanas, 
10 Kandois, 1 Kharddi, and 5 Tambolis ; 2584 or 23’94 per cent 
cultivators, 1812 Kanbis, 43 Kachhias, 15 Malis, 465 Rajputs, 245 
Kolis, and 4 Eavats;984or 9' 11 per cent craftsmen, 121 Bhavsars, 
calico-printers, 177 Soms, gold and silver smiths, 196 Suthars, 
carpenters, 107 Darjis, tailors, 36 Kansaras, coppersmiths, 8l Luhars, 
blacksmiths, 28 Kadias, bricklayers, 52 Kumbhars, potters, 24 
Khatris, weavers, 8 Kharaars, weavers, 154 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 
,75 or 0 69 per cent bards and genealogists, 53 Bhats, 12 Oharans, 
3 B^rots, and 7 Bhavayas , 55 or 0 50 per cent fishers and labourers, 
62 M4chhis and 3 Bhois ; 24 or 0 22 per cent shepherds and 
herdsmen, 4 Bharvads, 15 Rabaris, and 5 A'hirs ; 118 or 1'09 per cent 
servants, 96 Hajams, barbers, 16 Dhobhis, washermen, and 6 Bhistis, 
water-drawers; 166 or 1'53 percent labourers and miscellaneous 
workers, 39 Golas, rico-pounders, 10 Khiirvas, sailors, 9 Vaghris, 
fowlers and hunters, 35 Marathas, labourers, 3 Marvadis, labourers, 
3 Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchors, 40 Sathvaras, vegetable sellers, 7 
Kalals, liquor-sellers, 2 Ods, diggeis, 16 Khavas, servants, and 
2 Lodhas, labourers; 1 Moclii, shoemaker; 36 or 0‘33 per cent 
religious beggars, 18 Gosais, and 18 Sadhus; 69 or 0'63 per cent 
Pdrsis; 1045 or 968 per cent Musalrrans; 29 or 026 converts; 13 
CT O’ 12 Jews and Beni Israels. No Dhed or Bhangia boys attended 
the Government schools. 


lastmotiM* 

Pupils by BMat 

1865-1977. 


Of 1169 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the 
pighteen girls’ schools, 1110 or 94*95 per cent were Hindus; 25 or 
'2’l5 per cent were Musalmans ; 28 or 2 39 per cent were Parsis ; and 
6 or 0’51 per cent were others. Besides those in the Female Training 
College at Ahmedabad there were 15 Hindu and 1 Musalmdn paid 
pupils. 

‘ The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department, shows in detail the number of schools 
‘iMid pupils with their cost to Government : 


Schools, 

1855-1878. 



Ahmedahad School Return^ 1855-56 , 1865-66 and 1877-78. 
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A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Ahmedabad there were in 1877-78 twenty -three 

Government schools with, out of 
2709 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 2049 pupils. Of these 
schools, one was a high school ; three 
were Anglo-vernacular schools ; ten 
were vernacular schools, nine for 
boys, one for girls; three Urdu; four 
night schools; and two were training 
colleges, one for men and the other 
for women. The average yearly cost 
per pupil in the high school was £9 
2s (Rs. 91) and in the training 
colleges £13 45. \^d. (Rs. 132- 
1 anna ) ; while in the rest it varied 
from 85. to £2 IO5. (Es. 4-Rs. 25). 
The table in the margin shows the 
number of pupils who, since 1863, 
have passed their University entrance test examination from the 
Ahmedabad high school. 

In addition to the Government schools there were in 1877-78 
six private schools, one of which was a high school, one an Anglo- 
vernacular school, two vernacular schools for boys, and two vernacular 
schools for girls. The average attendance, out of 829 names on the 
rolls, was returned at 545 or 0*46 per cent of the total population 
of the city. The table given above shows the number of pupils 
that passed their University entrance test examination from private 
schools. 

In the town of Dholka there were, in the year 1877-78, five 
Government schools with, out of a roll call of 448 names, an average 
attendance of 271 pupils or 0*23 per cent of the total population of 
the town. Of these one was an English school ; one an Urdu school ; 
and three were Gujarati schools, two for boys and one for girls. The 
average yearly cost per pupil in the English school was £5 (Rs. 50), 
in the Urdu school £1 (Rs. 10), in the girls ^ school 155. 6d, (Rs. 7- 
12 as), while m the rest it varied from I65. to £1 (Rs. 8- Rs. 10). 

In the town of Viramgam there wore in 1877-78 five Govern- 
ment schools with, out of 415 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 283 pupils. Of these one was an English school; one 
an Urdu school, and three Gujarati schools, two for boys and one 
for girls. The average yearly cost in the English school was £4 Ss. 
(Rs. 41-8 as), in tho Urdu school 14s. 6ci. (Rs. 7-4 as), in the 
girls’ school, £1 2s. (Rs. 11), and m the rest it varied from 16s. to 
£1 6s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 13). 

In the town of Dholera there were, in 1877-78, three Government 
vernacular schools, two for boys and one for girls, with, out of 566 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 335 pupils. The 
average yearly cost was 10s. (Rs. 5) in the former and 16s. (Rs. 8) 
in the latter. 


Poisedfor the University ^ 1863-1878, 


Government Sigh School, 


Ybar 

Pupils 

Ybar, 

Pupils 

1863 

2 

1871 

11 

1864 

3 

1872 

8 

1865 

2 

1873 

15 

1866 

5 

1874 

8 

1867 

9 

1875 

10 

1868 

12 

1876 

2 

1869 

6 

1877 

4 

1870 

4 

1878 

8 


Private Schools, 


Year. 

Pupils 

Year 

Pupils 

1871 

4 

1875 

8 

1872 

8 

1876 


1878 

1 

1877 

1 

1874 

3 

1878 

2 
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Exclusive of the four towns of Ahmedabadj Dholka, Viramgam, 
and Dholera, tho district of Ahmedabad was, in 1877-78, provided 
with 129 schools or on an average one school for every 6’43 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 


Ahmedabad Village Schools, 1878, 





1877-78, 




1877-78 

SUB'DiViStONS. 

Villages ; 

Population 

Vernacllar 

Schools 

Sub-divisions 

Villages 

Population 

Vernacular 

Schools 




Ooya 

Girls 


1 


Boys. 

Girls 

ParAntij 

167 

71,072 

10 

1 

Dholka 

117 

113,375 

24 

1 

Daskroi 

119 

130,610 

37 


Dhandhuka 

138 

124,860 

12 

8 

Vijfamgdnl 

140 

128,044 

20 

1 

Gogh a 

68 

83,829 

8 

. . 

6&nand 

82 

73,229 

16 

1 







Before tlio ostablisliment of Grovornmcnt village schools such 
children as got any education generally went to private schools kept 
by Brahmans.^ llio pupils were generally Brahmans and Vanias. 

Very few of the other classes learned to road or write. They made 
(1827) their money calculations by small stones and bits of earth 
and tiles which they passed from side to side as the counting went 
on.^ Now (1878) only about one-half of the pupils are Brahmans 
and Vanias.^ 

Details of the Gujarat College and of the Training Colleges are Miscellaneous, 
given in the account of the Ahmedabad city (p. 809) Besides the 
two Ahmedabad city libraries, of which particulars will bo found at 
page 311, there were, in 1877-78, twelve reading rooms in different 
parts of the district.^ The working of the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, and the number and circulation of the Ahmedabad 
newspapers, have been noticed in the Ahmedabad city account (pp. 

310-311). A committee called the ^Ahmedabad Association ' was, in 
1872, formed in Ahmedabad to represent to Government the 
wants of the people. This, like other Gujarat political associations, 
is at present inactive. 


Chapter XL 
Instruction* 

Village Education^ 


1 The details given in the Kaira Statistical Account (p. 133) of tho mode of 
teaching in the old private schools apply to Ahmedabad. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 43 and XI. 45. 

8 gee above p. 211. 

4 The twelve places are ; BarvAla, Dhandhiika, Dholera, Dholka, Gogha, Khdr4- 
ghoda, Modd,sa, Pdtri, Rdupur,‘Sdnand, Sarkhej, and Viramghn. 


B 187-28 
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HEALTH. 


Chapter Xn. 
Health. 

Plague. 

1618. 


A DISEASE, In its cliicf features the same as the true plague of 
has during historic times more than once visited Ahmedabad. 
Of three chief outbreaks, in 1018, from 1683 to 1689, and from 
1812 to 1821, some details are available.*^ 

The disease that raged in Ahmedabad in 1618 began in tho 
Panjab in 1011. It is called the plague, ivdha or wdha-o-UV aun^ and 
the works of the Hindus are said to have no mention of such a 
disease. It was thought to be connected with the comet of 1612. 
From tho Panjab it spread through Lahore, through tho Doab to 
Delhi, and north to Kashmir. No place in Hindustan was free 
from its ravages. Lulling at times, ^ it continued to lay waste the 
country for eight years. About the same time, in Kandahar the 
land was overrun by mice, and mice and plague seem to have 
had some close connexion. A mouse would rush out of its hole as 


^ Surgeon George Waters, one of the latest writers on the Mesopotamian’ plague, 
IS satistied that that disease is due to the breathing of air charged with highly 
concentrated malarial or marsh iioison, and tliat, in outbreaks of the plague in tho 
Persian (lulf, there are pestilential centres surioundcd by concentric areas of malarious 
disease, becoming less and less serious towards the circumference of the infected 
circles. Three Years’ Medical History of the Persian Gulf (1878), 48, GO, Gl. 
This disease, Mi Waters is satisfied, is not contagious beyond tlie limits within 
which the malaria is generated He is of opinion that the (lisease dcsciibed in the 
text 18 the same as the Mesopotamian plague ; that it is an aggravated form of 
malarial and not of typhus fever , and that it cannot spread beyond the limits of tho 
malarial atmosphere. Preface to Three Years’ Medical History, and Letter dated 
April 19th, 1879 

^ I’laguo IS believed to have first appeared m the delta of the Nile near the sea in 
A.D. 542. Arab writers, one of whose earliest notices is, in 743, the death by plague 
of one of the Khalifahs, sneak of tlie disease, both as ?cd/>aand ta'anyi. (Forbes’ Indian 
Plague, 6 and GO ) Of Indian outbreaks it is, on the authoiity of Hccker, stated in 
Kaiiken’s Pah Plague (54), that the great pestilence of the 14th century, the English 
‘ black death,’ depopulated India But the Musalm/iu historians of that century make 
very little mention of plague. The only two references that have been traced are 
from Ibn Batuta, who (Elliot, HI G19) notices that Muhammad Tughlik’s (1325- 
1351) army m Ma’bar mostly perished of pestilence, and that at the end of the 
century (1399), after Timur left, the districts through which he had passed wer^ 
visited by pestilence. (Tankh-i-Mubdrak vShAhi Elliot, IV. .3G). In 1443, when in 
MMwa, the plague caused such loss of life in Sultfin Ahmad I.’s army that, leaving 
many of the dead unburied, he retired to Gujardt. Ferishta calls this disease td*aufi, 
and speaks of it as very unusual in India. Colonel Briggs thought Ferishta must be 
wrong as there was no case of Egyptian plague in India. The famine of 1590 to 
1594, was in 1595 followed by a kind of plague that besides hamlets and villages 
depopulated whole cities (Lubdatu-i-Tawdrikh . Elliot, VI. 193). Among well 
informed Gujardt Hindus there is said to be a memory of a great plague that came 
from Dwdrka (Supermtending Surgeon N. D. 248 ; 9th May 1837). Of its date nothing 
is known 

» ‘ Now (March 1616) it has wholly subsided.’ Wikidt-i-Jahingiri : Elliot, VI. 346. 
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if mad, and striking itself against the doors and walls of the house, 
would die.^ Then the plague was in the house. If the people at 
once fled they might be saved ; if they stayed, the whole village 
was swept away. To touch the dead, or even his clothes, was 
death. Hindus suffered more than Musalmans. In Lahore, ten or 
twenty people would die in one house, and the neighbours would 
fly. A cow feeding on grass, on which a plague patient had been 
washed, died, and dogs that ate the cow fell dead on the spot.* 
In 1618 the Emperor Jahangir congratulated himself that he had 
escaped the plague by coming to Ahmedabad.® But the plague 
came to Ahmedabad soon after the Emperor, and, at least among 
the Europeans, was most deadly. 

^ An extreme burning and most grievous pestilence,’ says Terry 
who as Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain was there for several months 
(January -November), 'attacked Ahmedabad. In nine days seven 
English died. None were ill more than twenty-four hours and most 
not more than twelve. The bodies of those that died were sot all on 
fire by it so soon as they were visited, and dying, broad spots of a 
black and blue colour® appeared on their breasts, and their flesh was 
made so extreme hot by their most high distemper that we who 
survived could scarce endure, to keep our hands upon it. Those 
who got well had many great blisters, filled with a thick watery 
substance, that arose upon many parts of our bodies which when they 
broke did even burn and corrode our skins as it ran down upon them.’ 

For several years before 1689 the plague, Idun and wdha, was 
again in Ahmedabad, and lasted for seven or eight years. The visible 
marks were swellings as big as a grape or banana behind the ears, 
under the arms, and in the groin, and redness round the pupils of 
the eyes.® 

During the eighteenth century, though none of the symptoms of 
the disease are described, there would seem to have been several 

^ Compare during the London plague, ^ the very dismal running of distempered 

E ersons about the streets/ before (Ist July 16()5) the order issued shutting infected 
ouses. Plaguo of London : De Foe’s Works (1840), IX 37, 157-160. 

2 Ikb^l Ndma-i-Jahdngiri . Elliot, VI. 405-407. Of this same outbreak the Emperor 
Jahdngir writes : ‘ It is said by old men and it is also clear from the histories of 
former times that this disease had never appeared before in this country. I asked the 
physicians and learned men what was the cause of it, as for two years there had been 
a want of rain and the country had suffered from famine Some said it was due to 
the foulness of the air from drought and scarcity ; others ascribed it to other causes. 
God knows, and we must patiently submit to his will.’ Wakidt-i-.Tahdngiri in Elliot, 
VI. 346. This disease is called wdha and is distinguished from cholera, Itaiza, 
(Dittex note 1). 

* Wakidt-i-Jahdngiri in Elliot, VI. 357. ^ Terry’s Voyages, 227. 

® Terry’s mention of those plague-spots is important as it seems to confirm Dr. 
Forbes’ view that the spots, said to have been absent in the nineteenth century 
plague outbreaks, may not have been absent only overlooked from the dark colour of 
most of the victims’ skins. Indian Plague, 54. 

® In 1689 this same plague broke out with great violcjice at BijApur, * all attacked 
with it gave up hope.’ It had licen in the jDeccan for several years. (Muntakhabu- 
1-Lubdb ; Elliot, VII. 337). This was the same outbreak that in 1684 near Goa 
attacked Sultan Mosam’s army and carried off 5(X)mcna day (Orme’sIIist. Frag. 142) ; 
raged in Surat for six years (1684-1690) (Bombay Gazetteer, II. 91) ; reduced (1690) 
the Bombay garrison to 35 English soldiers (Bruce’s Annals, III. 94) ; like a bubo 
Was (1695) so violent that it not only took away all means of preparing for a good 
end, but in a few hours in Surat, Daman, Bassem, and Thdna carried off whole city- 
fulls of people (Gemelli Careri m Churchill, IV. 190) , and at Tdtha in Sind (16%) 
killed 80,000 souls (Ham. New Ac. 1. 123). 
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Chapter XU. 
Health. 

Flague. 


isn.issi. 


Course. 


outbreaks of a most deadly form of fever. In 1718, a year of 
famine, great numbers died of sickness.^ In 1770,* another famine 
year, on account of the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere, 
thousands of people died of fever in two or three days so that no 
one could bo found to bury thorn. Fearful disease is said to have 
ac .’ompanied the 1790 famine. 

The next outbreak was early in the present century. The famine 
of 1811 and 1812* w.as, at the close of 1812, followed in Cutch by 
an outbreak of pestilence so deadly, that it was said to have 
destroyed half the ryots in the country.* At the same time a 
* contagion raged at Ahniedabad with a fury that can scarcely be 
believed.’ Every house sickened, whole families wore carried off, 
and many a funeral party coining back to the house of mourning 
found that, in their absence, another member of the family had 
sickened and died. So thinned wore some castes that their women 
had to help to carry the dead. All the fuel was burned and though 
houses w’ero pulled down to supply logs many bodies had to bo left 
half consumed. Half of the people of Ahniedabad, perhaps about 
50,000 souls, arc said to have perished.'' In Ahmedabad Musalindns 
and Hindus siilTcred alike. But in other jiarts it was noticed that 
among Musalinans tho disease w'as less fatal. Of the symptoms 
of this sickness no details are recorded. But there scorns every 
reason to suppose that it was tho same disease that, lulling for 
two years, in May 1815, after one of tho heaviest rainfalls on 
record," broke out afresh with deadly force at Kantakot in east 
Cutch. In oases of this disease slight fever was followed by 
great wo«akness and weariness, and tlien swellings camo in 
tho groin and armpits suppurating in some cases and in 
others remaining hard lumps. Few stricken with the disease 
recovered. Most died between tho third and ninth day. The 
disease seemed 111 the air ; there was nothing to show that it had 
been brouglit from tho outside, or was spread by tho touch It 
seemed to attack most fieret^ly tho sluggish and vc'ge table caters ; 
]{ajputs escaped where lirahmans and Vanias rotted off; oil 
makers were believed to l)o safe/ From Kantakot it spread to 
other parts of Viigar causing mucli lose of life in the early months 
of 181G. In May 181G, it crossed to Morvi iii Kathiawar, came 


^ Etheridge, Bombay Famines, 40. 

2 Etheridge, Bomliay Eanimes, 41. 

^ Details are given, j) 59 

^ Bom. Dov. 8cl. XV 181. What must have strengthened, if it did not give nse 
to, this plague in Cutch was overcrowding. For some years past (1809-1812) 
disorders had been so great that the people Hed from the villages and sought 
sheltei in the towns. Bom. Gov. 8el. XV. 132. 

® Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc I. 826-827. Capt. Rivctt^Carnac gives 100,000 as the 
estimated number of deaths. But (see p. 293) the whole city poinilation ean hardly 
have})cen more than 100,000. 

® In 1814 the rains were so heavy that in tho south-west of Pdlanpur the 
Riiptn carried away the Kansjlgar or ten mile lake that had safely dammed its 
w; ters since 1090. lUs Miila, I. 105. 

^ In Bhuj, care was taken that no one should como in from the affected districts. 
One man died, those with him were turned out, and the house smoked with brimstone 

j uyj’^ofed. Dr. MoAdam, Anjdr, Cutch, OthNovcmbei 1816. Bom. Med, Trans; I, 
loo-lo9. 
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back in August witliin ten miles of Bliiij, and at tlio same time 
raged in BMlxanpur and Sind. From Morvi^ in 1817^ it travelled 
to Dholera, brought, it was said, from Cntcli either by traders or 
cotton-ginners.^ At Dholera only three people wore attacked ,* but 
all of them died. From Dholera it spread among the villages round 
finding its way to Dhandhuka. It kept on among the Ean border 
villages till the close of 1817. It then gradually lessened but did 
not cease, isolated cases happening in Gogha in 1818. It lurked in 
this way till, at Bariad about five miles west of Dholera, in April 1819 
it burst out with fresh fury.^ It raged there till June entirely 
destroying forty families. Early in June it passed to Rajka, about five 
miles west ot Bariad, and carried off nearly all its people. During 
the rains, July -October, it spread over a wide tract carrying panic 
and certain death. At this stage it was equally deadly at several 
distant places at the same time. About the end of June it came to 
Limbdi, and here death was so sudden and certain, that after losing 
from 1500 to 2000 of their number, leaving a few to burn or bury 
til e dead, the peo])lo lied. They gamed littlo by their flight. So 
heavy were the rams that the country was under water, the raised 
village sites standing out like islands m a sea. In them there was 
much crowding ami the disease burst out in several towns and 
villages both to the cast ami west ol* Jjimbdi. In the beginning of 
1820 the utmost eastern limit was Liinbdi, but before the end of the 
year (October 1820) the plague was m liadhanpur.^ In 1821 the 
disease ceased. 

Besides the dregs of famine several causes combined to make this 
outbreak specially deadly, llie marshes at the top of the Gulf of 
Cambay were more than usually feverish the peojilo were filthy^ 
neither washing nor oiling/ wearing iininenso quantities ot clothes, 
the loAver classes never changing them till they rotted off ^ ; the towns 
were overcrowded, hemmed in by walls and thick hedges, filled with 
listless idlers, and crowded with diseased cattle.^ 

Within the limits whore it began and smouldered for years the 
disease would scorn to have attacked vcgvtable-caters most severely; 
Brahmans, Vjinias, Sonis, Darjis, and Kaiibis suffered most, while 
with few exceptions the flcsh-eatmg classes escaped.^ In Kathiawar, 
where the disease seems to have been brought from the lowlands 
near the Kan, the Miisalmaii weavers of thoBohora sect were first 
attacked. In Sila, Dlieds are notujod to have been almost untouched, 
and oilmen, though Dr. Whyte did not believe this, were said by tho 


1 Dr. Gilder, Bom. IVIod. Trans. I. lOO-lOli. 

8 Dr. Gilder, Feb. 1820. 

^ Mr Orton. 

4 Dr Gilder, Feb. 1820 

® Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 

• Dr. Whyte, March 1820. Dr. Wliytc wrote this of the people of KdthiAwAr. Of 
the Dholera people Dr. Glen said : ‘ They are the dirtiest race I over saw , they 
wear lar^o quantities of clothes which are not changed till they drop otY rotten 
with flltn. The lilth is engrained in their skins,’ tiuoted in Dr. Forbes’ Indian 
i?kguo, 46. 

7 Dr. Gilder, Ahiuodabad, February 1820. 
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people to have been marked sufferers.^ Of the total mortality 
nothing is known. But the disease was adnaitted to be most 
deadly, and the cases of recovery to have been very few. Unlike 
most other outbreaks of the plague man alone seems to have 
suffered. A sickness among cattle is said to have followed the 1815 
famine, and in 1815 and again in 1819 the crops of western 
Ahmcdabad were destroyed by rats. But as far as has been traced 
rats were not, as they were in 1618 .and again in 1837, supposed to 
have had any thing to do with the outbreak of the disease. 

The disease appeared under two main types, the knot, ydnth, or 
bubo disease, and the spitting, holla, or fever, tdv, sickness. The 
bubo form began with groat uneasiness ; pains in the head and loins ; 
then hard knotty and in some cases highly painful swellings of tho 
throat, armpit, and groin glands, and, after four or five hours an 
attack of fever growing fiercer, with keen thirst, till death came, on 
tho third day,^ If tho third day passed, though such cases were 
rare, tho patient began to mend, the buboes suppurated, and tho fever 
grew milder. After a fortnight strength began to come back. The 
fever or spitting form showed high fever, with burning and racking 
pains about the heart, the skin as hot as fire ; hiccough ; deep and 
hard breathing ; a pricking as of pins over tho whole body ; pain in 
the chest, joints, and navel delirium ; great anxiety and thirst ; 
spitting of clotted blood ; breathing still harder ; death on the second 
day.^ This second form was the most fatal. Tho cases at the 
beginning of an outbreak were generally of this class, and were some- 
times so extremely sudden that a person was struck down at once and 
died bleeding a little from the mouth. When buboes came and 
suppurated, accompanied by purging or sweating, there was hope f6r 
the patient, and sometimes when buboes came without fever there was 
little danger to life, and people went about their every-day duties. 

Very catching within its home limits the lowlands to the south- 
east of tho Ran, the disease was only slightly contagious in the more 
healthy parts of Kathiawar,^ and though trade was in no way 
interfered with, it did not spread to any distant places. 

Under these circumstances the doctors differed as to the name 
it should boar. Dr. Whyte held that it was the true plague, and 


1 ‘ I believe this was a fiction, and tho people said it because I had pressed them to 
rub themselves with oil as a safeguard.’ Dr Whyte, March 1820, Still at Morvi 
one of tho families that suffered most severely was an oilman’s, Forbes’ Indian 
Plague, 36, 37. 

2 Another account gives these details of the bubo form : * Generally one bubo in the 
neck, armpit, breast, or groin ; the tongue furred with white in tho middle and fiery 
red at the edges, a curious muscular tremor, keen thirst, and much weakness.’ 

^ Of a case of the fever and lung type Dr. Gilder gives these details : ‘ The patient 
a grown man, who had only been attacked that morning, had no marked symptoms 
of severe sickness. The heat of the body was not very high, the pulse not very fast, 
the bowels fairly regular, and the tongue not very foul, or feverish. He could 
walk about, and talk clearly. But he was most uneasy and would think of nothing 
but a pain in his chest ; when asked he said his limbs pained him too, but it was his 
chest that distressed him. He had a slight cough and spitting of blood. Next day 
he was m high fever and died within 48 hours of his seizure ; no buboes appeared.* 
Dr. Whyte found in Kdthi4wAr that the disease had come there from without ; 
that it did not break out at once in different places, and that it was almost entirely 
confined to towns. Bom. Med. Trans. I. 73. 
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Dr. Gildor and Dr. Glen that it was a local fever made specially 
poisonous by unusual causes and attended by buboes.^ 

To stop the spread of the disease, the Collector ordered all heads of 
villages to allow no one to come from infected villages, and that if 
any one harboured people from a diseased village he and his family 
were to be turned out,^ Later on (January 1820) it was found 
necessary to keep people from going to diseased villages to their 
relations’ funerals by ordering village officers to turn any one out who 
had visited an infected village.* Nothing was done to stop the general 
trade of the country. The chief medical measures were to keep 
villages clean, and where it could be managed, to allow a free current 
of air.^ Personal cleanness and rubbing the skin with oil were 
advised. 

Attempts to cure met with little success. In Kathiawar, village 
surgeon-barbers did nothing till the fifth day ; then they applied 
stimulants to draw out the buboes.® In Dholera, Dr. Gilder (1820) 
found them using stimulants in the knot, and astringents in the 
fever and lung sickness ; both, he thought, with an equally complete 
want of success. European skill failed to suggest any cure. Dr, 
Whyte could say nothing. He had the chance of treating only one 
or two patients, and as they died, the people would not let him see 
any more. In the bubo type Dr. Gilder thought that at an early 
stage emetics and bleeding would do much to stop the disease. 

After 1821 about fifteen years passed without any rumour of 
plague. In 1836 news came from I’ali, that a disease, in its leading 
features the same as the great Jhalawiir sickness, was caiTying off 
large numbers of people. To guard against infection the Collector 
established a quarantine outside of Ahmedabad city for all persons 
coming from Pali. No goods were allowed to enter the city from 
that quarter, and all letters were smoked with brimstone. Stops 
wore also taken to clean and wliitowa.sh the town.® Prom Pali tho 
disease, lasting till 1838 and causing a loss of about 60,000 bves,^ 
spread widely, west to Jim lor and Jodhpur, north to Ajmir, and east 
to Meywad. It seems to have made no progress south to Gujarat. 
A cordon was drawn between Marwar and Gujarat, allowing 
merchandise, but preventing diseased people from passmg.® How 


^ Dr. Gilder says, in western Ahmedabad it was typhus aggravated hy local 
poisoning (Februaiy 1820) , Dr. (Jlcn, who saw only the close of the outbreak, says 
it rose out of local causes and was not contagious (Letter dated 25th October 183(5) ; 
Dr. Whyte said, in K.ltluciwAr it was (1820) contagious in close walled and airless 
towns ; it was not contagious in open villages (March 1820). 

2 Collector to Govt 14th September 1810. In spite of tho quarantine the disease 
broke out in Dhandhiika. Dr. Whyte in Bom. Med. Trans. I. 175. 

8 Diary of 1820, 130, 140. 

4 A curious case happened in Valanir in KdthiAwdr ; the Bohords, after losing 
some of their number, of their own accord left tho town and staying a week m a 
hill came back and no more fell sick. Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 

® Dr. Whyte. 

® Collector’s Letter, 23rd September 1836. 

7 Forbes' Indian Plague, 39. This is a rough estimate. 

® Mr, Prescott, Political Superintendent, Pdlanpur, 15th December 1836. 
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long local precautions were kept on at Ahmedabad has not been 
traced.^ 

In its leading symptoms the Pali disease was almost the same as 
the Jhalawar plague of 1819.^ It differed from the earlier outbreak 
in two respects; there was nothing in the general condition of 
the people to which the outbreak could be traced, and like the 1618 
plague its appearance followed a fatal epidemic among rats* The 
years before 1836 had yielded good harvests : food was cheap, and 
the village of Taivali, about fifteen miles south-east of Pali, where the 
disease first appeared and in a few weeks carried off 150 inhabitants, 
was clean and airy, tolerably rich, and without brushwood or rank 
vegetation.^ Whatever the cause, 1887 would seem to have been a 
very unhealthy season in Central India. Parts of Jeypiir and 
Rohilkand, where the Pali plague did not spread were visited by a 
deadly and infectious yellow fever 

The other peculiarity of the Pali plague was that, as in the plague 
of 1618, men were behoved to have caught the disease from rats. In 
Taivali, whore the plague first broke out, during the last fortnight 
in April all the rats died. They lay dead m streets, corners, and wall 
holes, and shortly after (May) men began to sicken. This connection 
with rats was not peculiar to Taivali. Wherever men began to 
sicken rats had sickened before them, and so general was the belief 
that people fled from any house where a dead rat was found.^ 

The medical officers who know the Pali disease were of opinion 
that to prevent its spreading the best chance was to give good air 
and take away filtli. The native practitioners after trying bleeding 
and other cures lied. Tlic only European officer who wrote of cures 
would, except opening and maturing the gland swellings, treat it as 
other fevers.^ The arrangements made by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
case the disease should pass into British territory, are worthy of 
record. As soon as a town became atfccted it was to bo isolated and 
five separate places set apart in it. These were : a hospital for tho 
affected ; a depot for the strongly suspected ; a quarantine for new 


1 In April 1837 an alarm of plague was raised in LunAvjida in the Ilewa Kdntha. 
But medical incjuiry seemed to show that the ease was nothing more than severe 
fever with swelling and ulceration of the throat. Mr. Baynes, 1st April 1837 ; 
Surgeon Bnckwell, 10th April 1837, 

^ Dr. Forbes says ; In the mildest cases buboes appear with little constitutional 
disturbance, suppur.ite in duo course, and tho patient gets better • in the commonest 
cases theie is a sudden fever and gland swelling , in tho more severe, headache, giddi- 
ness, delirium, small or no buboes, hard cough, laboured breathing, death the fourth 
or sixth day ; in tho worst cases, no fever, cough and spitting of blood, clammy sweats, 
pressing thirsts, bloodcharged urine, blood oozing from the gums, heart tumultuous, 
exhaustion, death m 40 hours, Indian Plague, 10. 

3 Three stones were told of the origin of the plague. One that it had come in 
Egyptian goods from Surat ; another that a Kabul trader had brought it ; a third that 
it was the result of a Goshi’s curse. 

^ Banken’s Pdli Plague, 1. The rainfall was unusually heavy, but the medical 
writers do not seem to have thought that this went far to explain the outbreak. 

® Dr. Whyte repeats this several times in his reports dated 29th January, 23rd 
March, and 3rd May 1837. The epidemic in Kumdon (1834-35) followed a great 
sickness among the rats. Forbes’ Indian Plague, 35. 

® lianken’s PdU Plague, 47-49i 
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comers ; a depot for infected goods^ and a residence for expurgators. 
As the disease did not pass intoliritish territories these arrangements 
wore in no case necessary. The leading precautions taken were 
three : the blockade of all affected places by the chiefs of Jodhpur 
and Udepur ; a frontier cordon ; and a preventive line of troops 
round the most exposed British stations.^ During the last fifty 
years no rumour of plague has disturbed Ahmedabad. 

Of late yearsj perhaps from the spread of tillage^ the district is 
said to have become much more healthy and remittent fever to 
be much milder than formerly. Of ordinary diseases ague is endemic, 
and remittent fever and skin diseases appear at all seasons of the 
year. In the autumn months, ague, dysentery, and diarrhoea, and in 
the cold weather bronchitis and pneumonia are the chief complaints. 
About the end of December smallpox, generally imported, makes its 
appearance among the poorer classes, but only in isolated cases, and 
rarely as an epidemic. The district is generally free from bad 
attacks of cholera. The cases that occur are chielly brought from 
the outside, especially by pilgrims returning from fairs. 

In the year 1877 there wore, besides the Hatising and Premabhai 
civil, police, and leper hospitals, nine dispensaries and one lunatic 
asylum, all established since 1859. Of these dispensaries seven are 
grant-in-aid ; one, the Bechardas dispensary, is endowed, and one, 
the Kharaghoda dispensary, is a Government institution. During 
the year 1877, exclusive of the leper hospital and the lunatic asylum, 
89,221 persons were treated in these hospitals and dispensaries, 3407 
of them in-door and 85,814 out-door patients. Except the Dholera 


^ Ranken’s Pdli Plague, 8, 9 Dr. Forbes was satisfied that the Ahmedabad or 
Jhdldwdr sickness of 1812 to 1821 and the Pah sickness of 1836 to 1838, were both 
cases of plague. lie was inclined to hold that on each occasion tlie disease was 
developed on the spot, and was not brought from outside. The following shows 
shortly his views as to tlic nature of the phigue and the best means for checking its 
spread should it again appear • 1, plague may sometimes appear without being brought, 
but this seldom happens and only in certain places ; 2, its aj)pearance and spread are 
due to diseased ettluvia from living bodies whose power for evil is increased by some 
sickliness in the air ; 3, those who catch the disease are in a state of health that helps 
the miasm to lay hold of thorn which it generally does through the air chamiels ; 
4, breathing the same air as the sick is, without touch, enough to give the disease, 
but without breathing the air, it is not proved that cither touching the sick or their 
clothes gives the disease ; 5, the number and fierceness of plague outbreaks depends 
on the condition of the people and the extent to which they are crowded ; 6, the time 
between catching and showing the disease is usually about five and never more than 
ten days. 

To check the spread of the disease Dr. Forbes would isolate large towns 
rather than stop traffic. Men coming from a diseased or suspected village should 
for ten days be kept apart and watched ; merchandize ho thought might in all cases 
pass. Air and room were the great wants ; feeding, draining, and whitewashing, 
were of less importance. A single case of fever with bubo or carbuncle should be 
treated as plague. Villages where a case occurred should for some days, as far as 
possible, be emptied and the people lodged m separate huts in the fields. In towns, 
where the people could not well be spread, the greatest care should be taken to 
open streets and houses ; and, large fires should be burned to rouse currents of 
air. In each town three buildings should be set apart as hospitals, one for patients, 
one for convalescents, and one for doubtful cases ; and besides the hospitals there 
should be receiving houses wherfi families, among whom a case of plague had 
occurred, should be fed and kept ten days while their houses wore being aired and 
cleaned. Forbes* Indian Plague, 90-100. 
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dispensary which is in a hired house, all these institutions are 
provided with separate buildings. The total amount spent in 
checking disease in 1877 was £5355 (Rs. 53,550); of this £3886 
(Rs. 88^800) came from provincial revenues, £661 (Rs. 6610) from 
local and £808 (Rs. 8080) from municipal funds. The following 
working details are taken from the 1877 reports and fi'Om a paper 
contributed by the Huzur Deputy Collector^ Mr. Fernandez. 

The Hatising and Premabhai hospital at Ahmedabad was built 
in 1858 at a cost of £5200 (Rs. 52,000).^ The hospital has room 
for ninety-two in-patients. The buildings are in a largx) walled 
enclosure almost in the centre of the town. They are one-storied 
raised on a five feet high plinth. The wards are high and airy. In 
separate buildings there are a women\s ward and a ward for low 
caste patients. Of in-patients the total treated in 1877 numbered 
2203 Of these 1707 were cured, 201 left, 124 died, and 17 1 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The total attendance 
of out-patients was 10,952 or an increase on the 1876 returns of 
more than 850. The average daily sick was of in-patients 147*6 
and of out-patients 122*2. The chief forms of sickness were 
malarious fevers, rheumatism, syphilis, eye and lung affections, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, gonorrhoea, ulcers and skin diseases. The 
total number of patients treated in the police hospital at Ahmedabad 
was 258. Of these 252 were cured, five died, and one remained 
under treatment at the end of the year The average of daily sick 
was 5 65. The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, 
rheumatism, and bowel and skin affections. 

The leper hospital outside of the city between the A'stodia and 
the Raypur gates, was opened in 1867. Resides room for fifty-six 
incurables and lepers, there are nine small-pox and ten cholera beds. 
This hospital, a branch of the Hatising and Premabhai hospital, was 
built at municipal cost. 

The lunatic asylum was built by Government in 1863 at a cost of 
£18()2 16, s. (Rs. 18,628). In a retired spot outside of the Delhi gate 
on the Shahi Bag road, it has about fourteen acres of land iill tilled 
by the inmates. The building, cruciform with cells back to back, 
is enclosed by a ten feet high wall, the whole forming a rectangle 
181 J feet by 158. The interior is arranged in four divisions, of 
which one is set apart for women. The asylum now (1877) 
contains twenty-three lunatics. 

The Gogha civil hospital has its own building. 

In 1877 the total treated, including seventy in-patients of whom 
three died, numbered 5196 or a falling off from tho 1876 returns 
of nearly 900. Tho average daily sick was 47*5. The chief forms 


1 Including the cost of the building, the whole hospital funds amounted to £9600 
(Es. 96,000). Of this £5500 (Rs. 55,000) were given by the representatives of the 
late Hatising Kesrising, a wealthy opium mei^chant, £2000 (Rs, 20,0(X)) by Edo 
Bahidur Premabhai Hem^bhdi, the present Nagarseth, and £2100 (Rs. 21,0v0) by 
Government. 
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of sickness were malarious fevers, eye and lung affections, ^owol 
and skin diseases. 

The Rdypur dispensary at Ahmedabad was opened in 1864, In 
1872 the municipality supplied it with a handsome building costing 
£1950 (Rs. 19,500). In 1877, including 11 in-patients, the total 
treated was 18,428, or about 200 more than in the year before. The 
chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, with eye, car, 
lung and skin diseases, and syphilis. The Ahmedabad Bechardas 
dispensary, called after Rao Bahadur Bechardas Ambaidas, C.S.I., 
who gave £1650 (Rs. 16,500) for its support, was opened in 1865. 
The building was erected by the municipality at a cost of £760 
(Rs. 7600). In 1877, including in-patients, the total treated 
numbered 9943, or 229 less than in the year before. The chief 
diseases were malarious fevers, eye and skin affections, ulcers, and 
syphilis. The Sdnand dispensary was opened in 1869. In 1877 
including 147 in-patients, the total treated was 8702, or 3800 more 
than in the year before. The chief forms of sickness were fever, 
rheumatism, eye and skin affections, and syphilis. The Viramgam 
dispensary was opened in 1868. In 1877, including 213 in-patients, 
the total number treated was 9703 or 2200 more than in the year 
before. The chief diseases were malarious fevers, lung and skin 
affections, ulcers, and syphilis. The Dholka dispensary was opened 
in 1863. In 1877, including 121 m-patients, the total number 
treated was 7807, or about 300 less than in the year before. The 
chief diseases were fevers, rheumatism, and eye and skin 
affections. The Dhandhuka dispensary was opened in 1869. In 
1877 including 106 in-paticnts, the total number treated was 4872 or 
630 loss than in the year before. The chief diseases were ulcers, 
skin affections, and malarious fevers. The Dholcra dispensary in 
the Dhandhuka sub-divIsion was opened in 1865. In 1877, including 
nineteen in-patients, the total number treated was 5367, or 268 moro 
than in the year before. The chief diseases were skin affections, 
ulcers, malarious fevers, and syphilis. The Parantij dispensary 
was opened m 1869. In 1877, including 120 in-patients, the total 
number treated was 4659, or about 600 less than in the year before. 
The chief forms of sickness wore malarious fevers, ulcers, and eye 
and skin affections. The Kharaghoda dispensary m the Viramgam 
sub-division was opened in 1871. In 1877, including 12 in-patients, 
the total number treated was 11 31, or about 400 more than in the year 
before. The chief diseases were malarious fevers and skin affections. 

In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision of 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in eastern Gujarat, carried on 
by fourteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £14 8s. 
(Rs. 144) to £28 lO^*. (Rs. 288). Of the operators nine were 
distributed over the rural parts of the district, two for each of the 
sub-divisions of Daskroi and Dhandiika, and one for each of the other 
five sub-divisions. Of town vaccinators there were five, one each in 
Viramgam, Dholka, and Dhandhuka, and two in Ahmedabad. The 
total number of operations was 27,201 besides 1499 rc-vaccinations, 
compared with 29,003 primary vaccinations and no re-vaccinations 
in 1869-70. 
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Chapter XII- Thp following abstract shows tho sox, religion, and age of the 
Health persons vaccinated : 

Ahmedabail Vaccination Details, 1S69-70 ami 1877-78. 


Pkrsons Vaccinatbd. 
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[ 
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tians. i 
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Total. 

18b9 70 

15,453 

13,550 

24,576 

2771 

19 

30 

1607 

21,339 

7604 

29,003 

1877-78 

11,203 

13,001 

22,270 

2907 

18 

21 

1988 

18,732 

8172 

27,294 


The total cost of these operations was in 1877-78, £651 IS.v. 
(Rs. 6519), or about 5^(1. {3£- as.) f or each successful case. Tho 
cMitue charge was made up of tho following items : Supervision 
aiiduispeetiou £270 2s. (Rs. 2701), establishment £368 2s (lls. 3081), 
and contingencies £13 ll-s. (Rs. 137) Of these tho supervising and 
jiispccting charges and 10s. (lls. 5) on account of contingencies 
were wholly met from Government provincial funds Of tho 
remainder the expense of £237 lOi. (Rs. 2375) on account of rural 
vaccinators was borne by the local funds of the different sub- 
divisions, while the Viraingam, Dholka, and Dhandhuka munici- 
p.dities and the city of Ahmcdabad paid tho sum of £143 lOs. 
(Rs. 113<S) for the services of the vaccinators employed by them. 
Cattle DiseaLe Among cattle a severe form of pustular disease like smallpox is 
every year more or less common in tho months of June and October, 
that IS, immediately before and after the rams. In 1863 the 
outbreak was more than usually fatal. In 1870 apoplexy, 
raged m the district, the cattle falling down and dying in a few 
hours. Other forms of cattle disease, arc rinderpest, fialla or sMa, 
literally smallpox. The symptoms aio purging and refusal of food 
and water for some days. The attack continues for about a week. 
Mouth and hoof di.seasc, viovd.sa or Uia^va; the symptoms are 
foaming at tho mouth, refusal of food and water, and tho formation 
of small worms in the hoofs. The disease lasts for four or five 
days. Inflammation of the chest, maloi iliilch, tho animal has a 
severe cough, will not* eat, gets weaker gradually, and dies in 
two or three months. Inflammation of tho throat, hijajtui, a rare 
disease, tho animal cannot eat or drink, and in a few days dies 
from e.xhaustion. Horn disoa.se, hinnodi, is not always fatal. Valo, 
(-.eldom fatal, is eau.scd by swallowing some insect in the grass ; the 
symptoms are loammg at the mouth and refusal of food and water 
for two or three days. The last is boils on the tongue, mrdo, a tedious 
but not dangerous disease. 

Births and Deathfc, The total number of deaths in tho seven years ending 1878, as 
shown m the Sanitary Commissioner’s Annual Reports, is 156 831 
or an average yearly mortality of 22,105, or absuming tho figures 
of fhe census of 1S72 as a basis, of 2 70 per cent of the total 
population. Of the average niirnbci of deaths 1 -5,423 or 68-84 per 
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cent were returned as due to fevers; 1293 or 5'77 per cent to 
bowel complaints ; 1003, or 4-48 per cent to cholera ; 379 or 1-69 
per cent to small-pox ; and 4030 or 17'99 per cent to miscellaneous 
diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 277, or 1*24 
per cent of the average mortality of the district. During the same 
period the number of births is returned at 112,436 souls, of whom 
60,292 aro entered as malo and 52,144 as female children, or an 
average yearly birth-rate of 16,062 souls ; or, on the basis of the 
census figures, a birth-rate of 1‘94 per cent of the entire population 
of the district.^ 


1 The figures are incorrect, for while the population of the distnct is inereasing 
the returns sliow a biith-rate less by 6343 than the death-rate. The explanation 
piobably is that nearly all the deaths and not nearly all of the births arc recorded. 
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CIIAPTEE XI 11. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Para'ntij Sub-division. Including on tho cast the isolated 
Modasa petty-divisiou^ Parantij in the extreme north-east of 
Ahmcdabad, and cut off from tho rest of tho district by a fiftoen- 
milc-lielt of Mahi Kantha land^ is bounded on the north by Mahi 
Kaiitha^ on tho cast by Keva Kjintlia, on tho south by Mahi Kantha, 
and on tho west by Baroda territory. Its area is 443 square miles; 
its population, according to the 1872 census, was 100,934 souls, or 
241 to tho square mile; and m 1877 its realizable land revenue was 
£13,815 (Rs. 1,38,450.) 

Of its 443 square miles, 137 arc occupied by alienated and melivdsi 
villages. Tho rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
195,0)19 acres, or 09 per cent, of occupied land, 92,953 acres, or 83 
per cent, of arable waste ; 59,47 1 acres, or 21 per cent, of unarable 
waste; and 43,192 acres, or 15 per cent, of village sites, roads, 
ponds, and river-beds. From the 195,019 arable acres, 22,009, the 
area of alienated land in Government villages, has to bo taken. 
Of the balance 172,950 acres of arable Government land, 82,109 acres, 
or 47*51 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

From the north-east, lines of rocky, rather bare hills, gradually 
sink west and south into a plain, at first thinly wooded and poorly 
tilled, then with deeper soil, finer trees and better tillage, till m tho 
extreme west along the Sabarmati bank the surface is broken by 
ridges and ravines. 

Once sickly and feverish, since the brushwood has been cleared, 
the climate has improved, and during tho hot season it is now the 
healthiest and coolest part of the district. 

Besides wells of sweef and good water specially abundant in the 
Bokh hollow, Parantij has many rivers, the Sabarmati, Hathmati, 
Khari, Meshvo, Vatrak, and Miljham flowing throughout the year. 
It is also crossed by tho Hathmati canal. From its backward state 
and its thriftless people tho Parantij stores of water are little used. 
In 1877 the water-supply figures were 3G wells with steps, 1196 wells 
without steps, 292 water lifts, dhelmdls^ 314 ponds or reservoirs, and 
81 rivers, streams, and springs. 

The prevailing soil is light, gonlty towards tho east somewhat red 
and gritty. In south Modasa are stretches of black soil worked 
into rice-beds in the low-lying parts of Parantij. In tho east the 
staple crop is maize, and in the west millet. Garden tillage is 
neglected. 
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In 1861-G2^ the year of settlement, 10,035 holdings, IcluUds^ were 
recorded with an average area of 9 j J acres and an average rental of 
17^*. 4\(l. (Rs. 8-11-0). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of acres, at a yearly rent of 5.s*. 5rf. (Rs. 2-11-4). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 3d, (Rs. 1-10) 

The following statement shows the arable area in 112 Govern- 
ment villages, and the rates fixed in 1861 for thirty years : 
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The 1872 population, 100,934 souls, lodgcd’in 29,175 houses, were, 
in 1870-77, supplied with 1239 wells and 314 ponds, and owned 
14,734 ploughs, 2771 carts, 35,065 oxen, 27,755 cows, 25,018 
buffaloes, 1313 horses, 14,828 sheep and goats, 1777 asses, and 132 
camels. 

In 1877-78, of 82,109 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
10,143 acres, or 12’34 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 72,026 acres, .3441 acres wore twice cropped. Of 
the 75,467 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
53,205 acres, or 70*60 per cent, 29,924 of them under hajri, 
Penicillaria spicata; 8405 under ^'wt’dr Sorghum vulgarej 5085 
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People^ 


Daskroi. 


under Icodva^ Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 3933 under maize, maJmi, 
Zeamays ; 2195^ under wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum ; 398 under 
barley, jav, Hordeum liexasticlion ; 1093 under paddy and rice, 
ddvgar, Oryza sativa ; 2172 under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occu- 
pied 19,458 acres, or 25 78 per cent, of which 3025 acres wore under 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 1076 under gram, cJuma, Cicer arictinum ; 
315 under adad, Phaseolus mungo ;and 15,042 under miscellaneous 
crops, comprising guvdr, Gyamopsis psoralioidcs ; math, Phaseolus 
acomtifolius ; val, Dolichos lablab; and c/m/a, Vigna catiang. Oil 
seeds occupied 2572 acres, or 3*40 per cent, of which 2406 were 
under tal, Sesamum indicum ; and 106 under other oil-seeds. 
Fibres occupied 42 acres, or *05 per cent, of which 8 acres were 
unler cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 34 under hemp, 
csvm, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 190 acres, 
or *25 per cent, of which 31 acres were under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum officinarum ; 62 under safflower, Icasumha, Carthamus 
tinctorius ; and 97 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 100,934 
souls, 98,689, or 92*28 per cent, Hindus; 8244, or 7*71 per cent, 
Musalmans ; and one Christian. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumflrators^ forms give the following caste details ; 4769 
Brahmans, 3 Brahma-KsKhatris, writers, 5297 Vanias, 2624 Shravaks, 
traders and merchants, 19,438 Kanbis, 478 Rajputs, 341 Sathvaras, 
41 Kachhias, 170 Malis, and 41,571 Kolis, cultivators, 408 
Bhavsars, calico-printers, 198 Chhipas, calenders, 220 Khatris, 
weavers, 233 Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 476 Sonis, gold and silversmiths, 
1263 Sutliars, carpenters, 87 Kansants, brass ond copper smiths, 
1252 Luhars, blacksmiths, 938 Darjis, tailors, 182 Kadias, brick- 
layers, 774 Bhats, bards, 1961 Kumbhars, potters, 1220 Hajams, 
barbers, 124 Dhobhis, washermen, 2582 Bharvads and Rabiiris, 
herdsmen and shepherds, 88 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 17 
Vanjaras, carriers, 32 Marathas, labourers, 338 Vaghris, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars, 1453 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers, 42 Kalals, 
liquor sellers, 38 Bajanias, acrobats, 103 Thoris, players, 200 Bhils, 
cultivators, 592 Mochis, shoemakers, 1961 Chainadias, tanners, 427 
Garudas, 4215 Dheds, and 1221 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 
506 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return 
arranges the whole population under the seven following heads : 
i. Employed under Gover^nnent or municipal or other local authorities, 
1082. ii. Professional persons, 461. iii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1402. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals (a) cultivators 23,739 ; (h) labourers 2192 ; total 25,931. 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2736. vi. Employed in mechanical 
arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the 
sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
20,031. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) women 
14,755 and children 38,732 ; in all 53,487, and (b) miscellaneous 
persons, 1804 ; total, 55,291. 

Daskroi Sub-division. The Daskroi, or head-quarter sub- 
division, stretches round Ahmedabad about thirty miles north and 
south and twenty east and west. It is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, on the east by Mahi Kantha, on the south by 
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Kaira, and on tlie west by Sanand and by Baroda territory. Its 
area is 351 square milcB; its population, according to the 1872 
census, was 249,306 souls, i or 710 to tlie square mile; and in 1877 
its realizable land revenue was £35,940 (Rs. 3,59,400). 

Of its 351 square miles, 34 are occupied by alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey return, contains 202,933 
acres, or 90 per cent, of occupied land ; 135,9 11 acres, or 00 per cent, 
of arable waste ; 30,002 acres, or 10 per cent, of unarable waste; and 
30,990 acres, or 14 per cent, of village sites, roads, ponds and rivers. 
From the 202,933 amble acres, 55,232, the area of alienated land in 
Government villages, has to be taken. Of the balance 147,701 acres 
of arable Government land, 98,023 acres, or 00*30 per cent, were in 
the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

The sub-division, except to the cast and south, where there are a 
few sand-hills and gentle swellings, is Hat. East of the Sabarmati 
it is faiily well wooded and park-like ; but on the west it is oiienand 
rather bare of trees. 

Out of reach of the sea-breeze, and with a light sandy soil, the 
climate IS hot and dry. During the eight } ears ending 1800, the 
average rainfall was thirty-live inches. 

The sub-division is crossed by the Sabarmati, Khari and IMeshvo. 
But, except in the extreuie south, their waters are little used for 
irrigation. In 1877 the Avatcr-supply figures were 04 wells with steps, 
4019 wells without steps, ^17 water-lifts, dlirhudis, 031 ponds or 
reservoirs, and In vers, streams, and sfirings. 

Most of the soil IS light, (jordt, varying from mere sand to the richest 
loam. But with good tillage and water, the sandiest fields yield 
rich crops. The soil of the low-lying parts of the soutlu'rn villages 
is black and much used for rice In the loops of the Salrirmati are 
patches of alluvial, hlidtha, laud yielding the finest siigarrano and 
tobacco. The Daskroi staple crops are millet, hdjrl^ Indian millet, 
jiivaVy and rice. 

In 1800-01, the year of settlement, 17,470 holdings, IcIuUds^ were 
recorded with an average area of 7 J t acres, and an average rental of 
£l 11s. 3c7 (Us. 15-9-11). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 2|4 acres, at a yearly rent of 9.9. 5(^ (Us. 1-11-2). 
If distributed among the whole population of the snb-division, the 
share to eacli would amount to acres, and the incidence of 
the land-tax to os, ObL (Rs. 2-12-4). 

The following statement shows tlie arable area in 125 Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 18G0-61 for twenty-seven years : 
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Tho^l 872 population, 2 l.!),26G sonls, lod-rod in -10,870 honses, were, 
in 1870-77, supplied with 4080 wells and 03 tponds, and owned 10,338 
ploughs 2823 caits, 23,487 oxen, 10,(>l(i cotvs, 27,920 buffaloes, G27 
horses, 14,702 sheep and goats, 2050 asses, and 00 camels. 

In 1877-78, of 98,023 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 4950 
acres, or ffd).') per cent, were fallow, or under grass. Of the remmning 
93,007 acres, olSo acres were twice cropped. Of the 90,252 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 80,300 acres 
or 89 00 per cent, 43,2t9 of them under hajn, remcillana spicata ; 
20,887 unaev j)i,vdr, Sorg-lium viilgaro ; 7 iO 9 under paddy and rice, 
<hhHjar, Oryza sativa ; 5701 under barley, jav, Hordeiim hexas- 
tichon; 1309 under hulra, Paspalum scrobiculaturn ; 755 under 
wheat, 1 riticurn mstivum ; and 880 under miscellaneous cereals 
Pulses occupied 2930 acres, or 3 05 per cent, of which 538 acr^s 
were under giam, i'Jkiiiu, Oicor arietinuiii j 5(j] under )n,(((j, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 8() under aJatl, I’hascolus mungo; 35 under uiver, Cajanus 
nidicus; and 1710 under rniscollanoous crops, comprising guvdr, 
Cyamopsis psorahoides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; veil, Doliohos 
lablabjand chola, Vigna catiang. Oil -seeds occupied 3177 acres, 
or 3 30 per cent, of which 122 wore under tal, Sesamum indicum j 
and 3055 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 1300 acres, or 1-42 
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per cent, of which 1314 acres were under cotton, Icapdsy Gossypiiim 
herbaceum ; and 22 under hemp, myi, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellane- 
ous crops occupied 2407 acres, or 2*50 per cent, of which 875 acres 
were under sugarcane, sordi, Saccharuin ollicinarum ; 208 under 
indigo, galiy Indigofera tmctoria ; 7G under safflower, kasumba, 
Carthamus tiiictorius; 121 under tobacco, tamlmkn, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
and 1184 under miscellaneous vegetables and fiuits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 130,610 
souls, 125,391, or 96 per cent, Hindus ; 4947, or 3*78 per cent, 
Musalrnans ; and 272, or 20 percent, Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from tho enumerators^ forms give the following caste 
details : 6756 BrahmaiivS, 1 Brahma-Ksliatn, 1 Parbliu, writers, 

3026 Vanias, 421 ljuvaiias, 3703 Shravalcs, traders and merchants, 
28,910 Kanbis, 5101 llajputs, 15 Kaclihias, 158 J\bilw, 39,593 Koli^^, 
cultivators, 381 Bluivsars, calico-pi niters, 206 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths, 1557 Suthars, carpenters, 1386 Luliars, blacksmiths, 538 
Darjis, tailors, 12 Kadias, bricklayers, 273 Glianclns, oil-presscrs, 
695 Bhats, 55 Charans, bards and genealogists, 2689 Khiimbars, 
potters, 251 1 Hajauis, barbers, 45 D]iobhis,wash(nanon, 3698 Bharvads, 
and Kabaris, hcidsineii and shepherds, 177 Colas, rice-poiiiuh'rs, 
51 Marathas, labourers, 1749 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 2822 
Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 2057 Tbivahas, cotton-tape 
makers, and beggars, 166 Ods, diggeis, 21 Kauialias, makers 
of blankets, Idudi^ 776 Marvndis, labourers, 111 Bajiinias, acrobats, 
992 Mochis, shoemakers , 2289 Chamadias, tanners, 562 Garudas, 
8863 Dheds, 2128 Bliangias, depressed classes, and 987 religions 
boggais. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under tho seven following heads : i. PJmployod 
under Govc'rnmont or imniicipal or other local authorities, 581. 
ii. Professional persons, 881. in. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1772. iv Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals, (a) cultivators 30,810 ; (/>) labourers 2838 j total 33,618. 
V. Engaged in commorco and trade, 1209. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in tho sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 19,979. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 33,095 and children 36,837, in all 69,932 ; 
and (b) miscellaneous persons, 2605 ; total 72,537. 

Viramga m Sub-division. Viramgam Is bounded on tho 
north by Baroda territory, on tho cast by Baroda territory and 
Sanand, on tho south by tho Nal, and on tho west partly by 
Kathiawar and partly by Radhanpur. Its au^a is 679 square miles; 
its population, accoi'ding to the 1872 census return, was 128,u44 souls, 
or 188 to tho square mile ; and in 1877 its realizable laud revenue 
was £20,014 (Rs. 2,00,140.) 

Of its 679 square miles, 363 are occupied by tho lands of alienated 
and tdlukddri villages. The rest, according to tho revenue survey 
returns, contains 202,352 acres, or 47 per cent, of occupied land ; 
102,618 acres, or 24 per cent, of arable waste; 63,360 acres, or 15 
per cent, of unarablo waste ; and 36,874 acres, or 8 per cent, of 
village sites, roads, ponds and rivers. From 202,352 arablo acres, 
29,629, the area of alionatod land in Government villages, has to be 
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taken. Of tlio balance 172^723 acres of arable Government land, 
137,629 acres, or 79*68 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 
cultivation. 

Except in the north, where the surface is broken by rolling sand 
hills, with in places patches of brushwood, Viramgam is a plain of 
thinly wooded light soil in the oast, and to the west and south of 
open black soil ending in the salt level of the Ran. 

In the hot season Viramgam is one of the hottest parts of 
Ahmedabad. 

Without rivers, Viramgiim is well supplied with ponds and 
rei; ervoirs. In light soils sweet water is found near the surface. In 
black, though sufficient in quantity, it is generally brackish. Except 
rice-lands watered from ponds, the district has little garden 
cultivation. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 3 wells with 
steps, 806 wells without stops, 1423 ponds or reservoirs, and 4 rivers, 
streams, and springs. 

In the north-cast about onc-third of the area is light, (jorcit, soil 
yielding millet and pulse, the rest, except chance light patches is 
black, yielding cotton, wheat, millet, and rice. 

In 1858-50, the year of settlement, 4135 holdings, IJiatdSy were 
recorded witlian average area of 23 /;^ acres and an average rental of 
c€l 17s. 3^^^. (Rs 18-10-3) Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 4^^] acres, at a yearly rent of 7»s' lO^Z. (Rs 3-14-9). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would bo 2/;,- acres, and the incidence of tho land 
tax Ss. (Rs. 1-11-8) 

The following statement shows the arable area in sixty-six 
Government villages, and tho rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years. 
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60,5G9 

2791 

61,669 

6850 

10 3 

2 7 8 

161,157 

382 

4440 

1,64,987 

484 

11,730 

10 4 
12 2 
2 10 a 


Gi’aiid Total 

102,619 

1,08,641 

1 0 11 

63,360 

08,519 

118 

166,979 

1,77,160 

1 1 1 
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lls. a. p. 

8, d. 

Assessment on Oovernraent and alienated land 

1,77,159 8 0 

17,715 19 0 

Deduct — Aliouationa . . 

31,260 4 0- 

3126 0 6 

Remains . . . . . . . . 

1,45,899 4 0 

14,589 1 8 6 

Add — Quit-rents 

5288 2 2 

528 If) 3i 

Grazing farms and river-bed tillage . 

53,344 15 2 

5334 9 lOS 

Total revenue 

2,04,532 5 4 

20,453 4 8 


Chapter Xnii 
Sub-divisions* 

Viramga’m. 


The 1872 population, 128,044 souls, lodged in 49,404 houses, were, stock, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 809 wells and 1 123 ponds, and owned 1 1,426 I876‘h. 

ploughs, 4459 carts, 20,296 oxen, 14,900 cows, 20,256 buffaloes, 1171 
horses, 14,717 sheep and goats, 1518 asses, and 195 camels. 


In 1877-78, of 249,509 acres, the total area of cultivated land. Produce^ 
59,332, or 23*77 per cent, were fallow, or under grass. Of the 1S77-7S. 
remaining 190,237 acres, 1010 were twice cropped. Of the 
191,283 acres under actual cultivation, gram crops occu])iod 
115,507 or 00*41 percent, 54,802 of them under Sorghum 

vulgare; 28,514 under hajri, Pemcillaria spicata; 2 4,425 under wheat, 
ghau^ Triticum lestivum; 4133 under barley, /ae, Hordeurn hexastichon; 

751 under hodra, Pasjialum scrobiculatum ; 413 under paddy and 
rice, diingar, Oryza sativa ; and 2529 under miscellaneous cereals. 

Pulses occupied 11,431 acres, or 5*97 per cent, of which 2022 acres 
were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 4425 undov mag ^ Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 837 under u lad, Phaseolus mungo; 00 under tnver, Cajanus 
indicus; and 4087 under miscellaneous crops comprising gnvdr, 

Cyamopsis psoralioidcs ; math,Vlmseolns acomtifolius ; vdl, Dolichos 
lablab ; and chola, Vigna catiang. Oil seeds occupied 1704 acres, or 
*92 per cent, of which 577 were under /n/, Sesamum indicum ; 
and 1187 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 02,300 acres, or 
82*56 per cent, under cotton, Jeapds, Gossypium herbaceum. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 221 acres, or *11 per cent, of which 9 
were under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharain officinarum ; 3 under tobacco, 
tamhdlm, Nicotiana tabacum ; and 209 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 128,044 People, 
souls, 117,244, or 91*50 percent, Hindus ; 10,773, or 8*41 per cent, 

Musalmans ; 13 Parsis; and 14 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 

0046 Brahmans, 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers, 1759 Vanias, 419 
Luvanas, 6512 Shravaks, traders and merchants, 21,837 Kanbis, 

1099 Rajputs, 1887 Sathvaras, 3813 Narodas, 252 Malis, 87,709 
Kolis, cultivators, 308 Bhavsars, calico-printers, 60 Ghanchis, oil- 
pressers, 287 Khatris, weavers, 1016 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 

1669 Suthars, carpenters, 81 Kansaras, brass and copper smiths, 

1637 Luhars, blacksmiths, 1403 Darjis, tailors, 8 Chunaras, brick- 
layers, 451 Bhdts, 321 Charans, bards and genealogists, 3350 
Kumbhdrs, potters, 1751 Hajams, Wbers, 13 Dhobhis, washermen. 
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6453 Bharvads and Rab^ris, herdsmen and shepherds, 58 Golas, 
rice-pounders, 93 Purabias and Marathas, servants and labourers, 
27 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 1615 Marvadis, labourers, 2582 
Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 1519 Ravalias, cotton tape- 
makers and beggars, 20 Bhils, cultivators, 126 Kamalias, makers of 
blankets, Icdmli, 208 Ods, diggers, 282 Bxjaiiias, acrobats, 516 
Mochis, shoemakers, 2107 Charnadias, tanners; 261 Garudas, 4547 
Dhods, 1628 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 908 religious beggars. 
As regards occupation the same return arranges the whole 
population under the seven following heads : i. Employed under 
Government or municipal or other local authorities, 787. ii. 
Professional persons, 433. in. In service or performing personal 
oflBces, 1373. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals (a) 
cultivators 15,832, (b) labourers 2995; total 18,827. v. Engaged 
ill commerce and trade, 2662. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 16,118. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 85,914 
and chddron 49, 403 ; in all 85,317, and (b) miscellaneous persons 
2527 ; total 87,814. 

S^'ll8i>lld. Sub-division. Sanand is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, on the east by Daskroi, on the south by Dholka, 
and on the west by Viramgiim. Its area is 360 scpiaro miles ; its 
population, according to the 1872 census return, was 73,229 
souls, or 203 to th(3 square imlo , and in 1877 its realizable land 
revenue was £17,256 (Rs. 1,72,560). 

Of its 3G0 square miles, 162 are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and tdlululdn villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 126,547 acres, or 55 per cent, of occupied land ; 
69,525 acres, or 30 percent, of arable waste ; 39,703 acres, or 17 per 
cent, of unarable waste; and 17,319 acres, or 8 per cent, of villago 
sites, roads, ponds, and rivers Prom 126,517 arable acres, 38,696, 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to bo taken. 
Of th(^balanco 87,851 acres of arable Government land, 58,040 acres, 
or 00*75 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under cultivation. 

Except an undulating strip of land in tho west, Sanand is a rich 
plain in tho centre of li^ht soil witli liodgod well- wooded fields, and 
in tho south and west a barer stretch of black soil. The people are 
on the whole good cultivators, living in rich villages with several 
fine ponds. 

The climato is like that of Daskroi ; the water good, and in most 
years tho rainfall sufficient. 

Besides the Sabarmati, watering some of the alluvial lands in tho 
cast, Sanand is from north to south crossed by the Kohar, which 
loses itself in tho Sial marsh. Though readily available its waters 
are little used for irrigation. Especially in tho light soil tracts the 
wells are generally brackish and trom having a substratum of gravel 
most of the ponds are dry early in tho season. In 1877 the water- 
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supply fif^nres wore 4 wells with steps, 1374 wells without steps, 
5 water-lifts, dhehadis^ 68G ponds or reservoirs, and 14 rivers, streams, 
and springs. 

In the north and centre the soil is light chiefly growing millet and 
pulse, in the south it is black yielding good rice, along the Sabarraati 
are some alluvial lands, and to the west near the Nal some black soils 
more or less chaigcd with soda, Llidr, yield cotton, panic, Icodra^ and 
wheat. 

In 1800-01, the year of settlement/, 5074 holdings, JvJkUlis, were 
recorded with an average area of I2|j}acics, and an avciagc rental 
of£l 9s\ \il Rs. (ll-8-t). M(pially divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings wouhl, for each person, represent an 
allotment of acres, at a yearly rent of 7.s. (y^d. (Rs. 8-12-2) If 
distributed aimnig the whole population, the share to each wouhl bo 
acres, and tlie inoidouce of the land tax 4,s*. 1^^^/. (Rs. 2-0-11). 

The following statement shows the arable area in forty-seven 
Government villages and the rates fixed iii 1800-01 for twenty-seven 
years : 

Sdiiand Rent Roily ISGO-Ol 




OCCLil’lFI) 


UXOCOt TIED ] 


TotUj. 


K 







1 




£4 

Arablk L\Nn 


Ilnpco 

A^ or 1^0 

j 

j 

An Cl age 


Kupoo 

\n orngo 

» 


AcU'i 


trie 

A Cl OS 

As^cs-i- j 

acie 

Acios 

A ssoss- 

acic 

H 



luciU 

latc 

1 

1 

m(-iifc 

late 


nuiit 

rate 




Us 

Ks a p 


Us 

Its a !> 


Rs 

Hs a. p 


Dry Cl op 


41,i‘)0 

1 n 0 

;n,2i4 

58,1-) 1 

! 1 1 10 

58.078 

79,141 

1 5 11 


(J.vidcu 

u.n 

0 r.7 

n 7 

J i 0 

mo 

"> 2 0 

18'A> 

10, )o7 

6 10 (> 

« 9 t 

llico 

f/,301 

22, S’.!) 

4 13 

52 1 1 

10,032 

3 10 1 

10, (.04 

n,sos 

3 15 3 

i 

Total 

10,S2‘) 

7 1,31 1 

2 t) 1 

30,701 

j 58,29(3 

1 7 e 

1 70, ".32 

1, U,S()9 

1 13 11 


Di V Cl op 

31/. 27 

1l,0.u 

1 3 t 




11 ,j27 

41,O0», 

1 5 3 


O.ii (leu 

0 '") 

0,1 

3 S 7 




(>0 . 

1 r>i 

5 8 7 

< ^ ( 

Hicc 

G'.ol 

21, Si > 

3 10 1 




05(. 1 

, ‘21,821 

1 1 10 1 


Total 



1 12 7 




3s, 09 5 

()9,0s0' 

1 12 7 


Diy crop 

O"., 5t'l 

8M0(, 

1 8 0 

U,2I1 

.8,1 n 

1 1 10 

89, oO'. 

1,21,35) 

15 8 

o ) 

(t inicii 

2 21') 

12 , 70S 

5 10 0 

210 

1110 

5 2 0 

215 . 

1 l,sl> 

5 10 0 


Uice 

11 021 


3 li s: 

1 

".il 1 

10,0(2 

1 10 1 

17,107 

0 .,721 

111 3 


Cl ind Total 

»'‘J/)2l 

l,12.otO 

2 t) 10 

10,701 

58,29(5 

1 7 0 

10'), 227 

2,00,8s9 

1 13 5 



Ka. J 


1 

P. 

£ 

s. 

(L 

Assossment on Crovornmeiit and alienated land 

2,00,889 

1 

4 

20,088 

18 

o 

Deduct — iVlieiiations .. 

69,080 

3 

6 

6008 

0 

5i 

Rcunains ... 

i,:n,808 

13 

10 

13,180 

17 

8J 

Add — Quit-renta 

8,867 

9 

0 

SSG 

15 

1-^ 

Urazing larms and river-bed tillage 

1 

Syim 

7 

6 

839 

12 

lu 

Total revenue .. 

1 

1,49,072 

14 

4 

14,907 

5 

9i 


Tho 1872 population, 73,229 souls, lodged in 26,311 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 1378 wells and 686 ponds, and owned 734)9 
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ploughs, 2392 carts, 16,284 oxen, 8087 cows, 17,019 bufEaloes, 441 
horses, 6615 sheep and goats, and 1 107 asses. 

In 1877-78 of 132,739 acres the total area of cultivated land, 
58,222, or 43*86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 
remaining 74,517 acres, 657 were twice cropped. Of the 75,174 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 62,144 acres, or 82‘66 
per cent, 25,616 of them under jiavir, Sorghum vulgaro; 12,559 
under wheat, r/haii^ Tnticum aestivum ; 12,160 under bdjri^ Pemcillaria 
spicata ; 6325 under paddy and rice, dchigar, Oryza sativa ; 
2423 under barley, jViu, Hordcum hcxastichon; 1539 nnder kodra, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 1522 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 2771 acres, or 3*68 percent, of which 619 acres were 
under gram, cliana^ Ciccr arietinum ; 736 under iiiug, Phascolous 
radiatus; 435 under m7u(7, Phaseolous mungo ; 97 under tiiver^ Cajanus 
indicus ; and 881 under miscellaneous crops, comprising (juveir^ 
Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Pliaseolus acouitifolius; vdl, Dohehos 
lablab ; and rhola, Vigna catiang. Oil-seeds occupied 1264 acres, or 
1*68 per cent, of which 124 were under fal, Sesamurn indicum ; and 
1140 under other oilseeds. Pibres occupied 8163 acres, or 10*85 
per cent, of which 8125 acres were under cotton, kaiids, Gossypium 
herbaceum ; and 38 under hemp, san, Crotalaria ]uncea. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 832 acies, or 1*10 per cent, of which 583 acres 
were under sugarcane, serdi, Sacclinrum officinarum ; 46 under 
safflower, kasumha, Carthamus tinctonns; 48 under tobacco, 
tamhdku, Nicotiana tabacum ; and 155 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 73,229 
souls, 68,831, or 93*99 per cent Hindus ; 4395, or 6*00 per cent 
Musalnuins j and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
Vom the enumerators’ forms give tho following caste details: 3772 
Brahmans ; 3 Brahina-Kshatns ; 1 Parbhu, writers ; 274 Vanias, 3167 
8hravaks, 651 Luvanas, traders and merchants ; 11,618 Kaiibis, 8019 
Rajputs, 88 Sathvaras, 16 Malis, 11 Kaolihias, 21,138 Kolis, cultiva- 
liors, 41 Clianchis, oilpiessers ; 253 Bhavsars, calicoprintcrs ; 194 
3onis, gold and silver smiths; 816 Sutliars, carponteis ; 017 Luhars, 
blacksmiths; 355 Daijis, tailors; 7 Kadias, bncklayers ; 308 Bhats, 
155 Charans, bards and genealogists ; 1831 Kumbluirs, potters ; 
1287 Hajams, barbers; 01 Dhobhis, washermen; 3467 Bharvdds 
ind Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 90 Golas, iicepoundors ; 230 
Bhois, fishers and labourers ; 21 Marvadis, labourers ; 12 Pakh^lis, 
vatcr-bearers ; 1(555 Vaghris, fowlers, hunters, and beggars; 992 
Ravalias, cotton tapemakers and beggars ; 34 Kamalias, makers of 
3lankets, kdmli } 110 Ods, diggers; 132 Bajanias, acrobats; 342 
Mochis, shoemakers ; 1008 Chamadias, tanners ; 148 Garudas, 4042 
Dheds, 731 Smdhvfe, 683 Bhangias, depressed classes; and 352 
^ebgious beggars. As regards occupation, tho same return arranges 
.he whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
inder Government or municipal or other local authorities, 300. 
1 . Professional persons, 425. lii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 687. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 15,073 j (5) labourers 1639; total 16,612. v. Engaged 
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in commerce and trade, 1876. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, Chapter XIII* 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of Sub-di^iOM. 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 1641. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
17,575, and children 32,123, m all 49,698, and (6) miscellaneous 
persons 1990, total 51,688. 

Dholka Sub-division. Dholka is bounded on the north by Dholka. 
Sdnand, on the east by Matar in Kaira and by Cambay, on the south 
by Dhandhuka and on the west by Kathiawar and the Nal. Its area 
is 690 square miles ; its population according to the 1872 census 
return was 113,375 souls, or 164 to the square mile, and in 1877 its 
realizable land revenue was £28,920 (Rs. 2,89,200). 

Of its 690 square miles, 360 are occupied by the lands of alienated ^rea. 
and tdluMdri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, has 210,995 acres or 48 per cent of occupied land ; 117,591 
acres or 26 per cent of arable waste, 54,893 acres or 13 per cent 
of unarable waste ; and 38,511 acres, or 9 per cent of village sites, 
roads, ponds, and rivers. From 210,995 arable acres, 72,685, the 
area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. Of 
the balance 138,310 acres of arable Government land, 93,073 acres 
or 67‘29 per cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Dholka is a plain sloping south-west to the little Ran. In the Aspect, 
east along the Sabarmati and near Dholka the fields are hedged and 
the land thick planted with fruit trees. The south-west is low, 
barren and flat as if not very long ago it had lain under the sea. 

The eastern parts along the Sabarmati, cooled by the sea-breeze CUmate. 
are more temperate than Daskroi. But the south-west is most 
bleak, open to biting winds in the cold season and burning winds in 
the hot. The average rainfall is thirty inches. 

Except the Kohar little more than a local drain, the only river Water. 
is on the east the Sabarmati, its waters much used for irrigation. 

In 1877 the water-supply figures were 64 wells with steps, 2470 wells 
without steps, 132 water-lifts, dhekudis, 725 ponds or reservoirs, and 
4 rivers, streams, and springs. 

The light soils have a large store of well water and the black 
soils are well provided with ponds. Within the sub-division are most 
sf the chief varieties of soil. In the north is rice land, kiydrdd, in 
the oast near Dholka the finest light, gordt, along the course of the 
Sdbarmati alluvial soil, and poor brackish black in the south and 
west. The garden, mdliat, produce of Dholka is unsurpassed. 

In 1856-57, the year of settlement, 9763 holdings, khdtds, were Holdings. 
recorded with an average area of 12^^^ acres and an average rental 
if £1-0-9^^. (Rs. 10-6-2). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 4^® acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. (Rs. 3-8-0). If 
iistributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would be lf§ acres and the incidence of the land-tax 
Is. lljd. (Rs. 1-7.8), 
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Dholka. • 

Dholka Rent Roll, 1856-67. 


Rental^ 

1856-57. 




Occupied, 

Unoccupied 

Total. 


Arablb 










!>% 

Land, 


Rupee 

Average 


Rupee 

Average 


Rupee 

Average 

& 


Acres 

A««ie8s- 

acre 

Acres 

ASbCSS- 

acre 

Acres 

Assess- 

aero 




meat. 

rate. 


moot 

rate. 


ment 

rate. 



A g. 

i Rs. a 

Rs a p 

A. g. 

Rs. a 

Rs a. p. 

A g 

Rs. a. 

Rs a.p. 


Drj* crop .. 

40,488 0 

61,792 2 

18 5 

50,035 25 

68,069 14 

12 8 

90,523 25 

1,20,462 0 

1 6 3 

is 1 

Oai den 









. 

o'" 

Kice . 

4417 33 

19,434 6 

4 6 4 

4857 -20 

16,930 2 

3 7 11 

9275 13 

36,364 8 

! 3 14 8 


Total , 

44,905 33 

81,226 8 

1 12 11 

64,893 6 

76,600 o; 

16 0 

99,798 38 

1,66,826 8 

19 0 


Dry crop . 

68,572 6 

97,665 12 

1 6 11 




68,572 6 

97,666 12 

1 6 11 

\ 

Garden 









. 


Rice . 

4112 20 

16,155 8 

3 14 0 




4112 20 

16,156 8 

3 14 0 


Total 

72,684 26 

1,13,821 4 

19 0 

... 



72,684 26 

1,13,821 4 

19 0 


Dry crop 

109,060 6 

1,69,457 14 

18 0 

50,035 25 

58,669 14 

12 8 

159,095 31 

2,18,127 12 

1 5 11 


Garden 






, , 




& 1 

Rice . 

8530 13 

35.589 14 

4 2 9 

1 4867 20 

16,030 2 

3 7 11 

13,387 33 

52,520 0 

3 14 9 


Grand Total 

117,590 19 

1,95,047 12 

1 10 € 

164,893 5 

75,000 0 

1 6 0 

172,483 24 

2,70,647 12 

19 0 


Assesment on Government and alienated land 
Deduct — Alienations . 

Kemains 
A dd — Quit-rents 

Add — Grazing farms and river-bed tillage 


Total revenue 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 


8, 

d. 

2,70,647 

12 

0 

27,064 

15 

G 

1,13,821 

4 

0 

11,382 

2 

0 

1,56,826 

8 

0 

15682 

13 

’o 

20,174 

4 

0 

2017 

8 

6 

15,316 

10 

2 

1531 

13 

3i 

1,92,317 

6 

2 

19,231 

14 

n 


Stock, 

1877-78. 


Produce, 

1877-78. 


The 1872 population, 113,375 souls, lodged in 28,338 houses, 
were, in 1876-77, supplied with 2584 wells and 725 ponds and 
owned 10,532 ploughs, 4358 carts, 21,657 oxen, 1480 cows, 
21,702 buffaloes, 1068 horses, 12,181 sheep and goats, 1674 asses and 
79 camels. 

In 1877-78 of 222,141 acres, the total area of cultivated land 
60,960, or 27’44 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 161,181 acres, 1533 were twice cropped. Of tho 162,714 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 136,891 acres, 
or 84’12 per cent, 91,638 of them under wheat, ghau, Triticum 
sestivum ; 29,889 under jttDdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 7625 under bdjri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; 4748 under barley, jav, Hordoum hcxastichon ; 
1 100 under /^odTO, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 889 under paddy and 
rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa ; and 1002 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 5265 acres, or 3*23 por cent, of which 2845 acres Were 
under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 363 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatuB; 160 under tuver, Cajanus indicus; and 1897 undet 
miscellaneous crops, cgmprising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, 
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Phaseolus miscellaneous aconitifolius ; val, Dolichos lablab ; and chola, Obapter ZXtT* 

Vi^a catiang. Oilseeds occupied 3342 acres, or 2*05 per cent, of Sal)-^vinoil*> 
■which 1359 were under tal, Sesamum indicum ; and 1983 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,645 acres, or 9 00 per, cent, of which Dholka. 

14,638 acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 
7 under hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2571 acres, or 1*58 per cent, of which 633 acres were under sugar- 
cane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 502 under safflower, kasumba, 

Carthamus tinctorius ; 152 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana 
tabacum ; and 1284 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 113,375 People, 

souls, 101,487 or 89‘51 per cent Hindus ; 11,886 or 10'48 per cent 1872. 

Muaalmdns ; and 2 Parsis. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 6614 Brahmans; 

31 Brahma-Kshatris, 17 Kayasths, writers; 3165 Vanias, 1290 
Luvanas, and 1896 Sliravaks, traders and merchants ; 12,672 Kanbis, 

10,509 Rajputs, 49 Sathvaras, 1788 Kachhias, 189 Malis, and 27,520 
Kolis, cultivators ; 833 Bhavsars, calicoprinters ; 182 Khatris, 
weavers; 471 Ghanchis, oilpressers; 630 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths ; 1442 Suthars, carpenters ; 71 Kansaras, brass and copper 
smiths; 944 Luhars, blacksmiths ; 634 Darjis, tailors ; 13 Chunaras, 
bricklayers; 576 Bhats, and 431 Charans, bards and genealogists; 

2366 Kumbhars, potters ; 1 776 Hajams, barbers ; 1 27 Dhobhis, washer- 
men; 4880 Bharvads, and 831 Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds; 

693 Golas, ricepounders ; 42 Purabias and Marathas, servants and 
labourers ; 549 Bliois, fishers and labourers ; 581 Marvadis, labourers ; 

2607 Vaghris, fowlers, , hunters, and beggars ; 853 Ravalias, 
cotton tapemakers, and beggars; 17 Kamalias, makers of blankets, 
himli; 151 Ods, diggers; 554 Ilajanias, acrobats; 2962 Mochis, 
shoemakers ; 410 Garudas, 7443 Dheds, and 2348 Bhangias, depressed 
classes ; and 830 religious beggars. As regards occupation tho 
same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal or other 
local authorities, 1158. ii. Professional persons, 854. iii. In service 
or performing personal offices, 1859. iv. Engaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,209, (5) labourers 2361, total 
18,570. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1833. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in tho sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 25,183. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 22,180, and children 38,520; in all 60,700, 
and (6) miscellaneous persons 3218 ; total 63,918. 


Dhandh'Uka Sub-division. Dhandhuka is bounded on the DHAKimcKA. 
north, west, and south by Kdthiawar and on the east by the Gulf 
of Cambay. Its area is 1107 square miles, its population according 
to the 1872 census return was 124,860 souls, or 1 12 to the square 
mile, and in 1877 its land revenue was £23,250 (Rs. 2,32,500). 

Of its 1107 square miles, 972 are occupied by alienated and 
tdlukddri villages. The rest according to tho revenue survey 
returns contains 86,236 acres or 12 per cent of occupied land, 

34,187 acres or 5 per cent of arable waste ; 13,772 acres or 2 per 
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cent of nnarable waste, and 38,277 acres or 5 per cent of village 
sites, roads, ponds and rivers. From 86,236 arable acres, 14,728 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. 
Of the balance 71,608 acres of arable Government land, 36,412 acres 
or 50’92 per cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Except in the west a tract of bare hills and rough valleys with 
millet fields and garden patches, Dhandhuka is an open, treeless, 
blacksoil plain sloping towards the Gulf shore, growing cotton in 
the centre and wheat in the east. 

With a short rainfall of from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
with no shade and swept by a burning land wind, tho climate of 
D.handhuka is, except in tho cold season, most trying. 

The water-supply is scanty. There are no large rivers. The 
Bhadhar andUtavh, little more than streams, lose themselves in the 
marshes. Ponds are bad, wells few, and irrigation very limited. 
In 1877 the water-supply figures were 13 wells with stops, 787 
wells without steps, 170 ponds or reservoirs, and 22 rivers, streams, 
and springs. 

In the west is some coarse light soil. But the rest is black well 
suited for cotton and wheat. 


In 1857-58 the year of settlement, 1140 holdings, hhdttis, were 
recorded with an average area of 30 acres and an average rental of 
£2 4s 9 id. (Rs. 22-6-4). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 6fg acres at a yearly rent of 9s. lOJd. (Rs. 4-15-2). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 2 acres, and the incidence of tho land 
tax 2s. llfd. (Rs. 1-7-9). 

The following statement shows the arable area in twelve Govern- 
ment villages, and tho rates fixed in 1857-58 for thirty years : 

Dhandhuka Rent Roll, 1857-58 


AR.ABLR Land 


Dry crop 

Garden 

Rice 


Total , 


Dry crop 

Garden 

Rice 


Total 


Dry crop 

Garden 

Rice 


Occupied. 

Unoccupied 

Total. 

Acres 

Rupee 

Ahscss- 

ment. 

Average 

aero 

late 

Acres. 

Rupee 

A ssess- 
mont. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres 

Rupee 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

A g 
19,115 29 
343 12 

Rs 

24,242 11 
606 13 

Rs. a p 
14 3 
17 7 

A g 
13,771 89 

Ks. a 

9960 0 

Rs. a. p 
0 11 7 

A. g. 

82,887 28 
343 12 

’ 

Rs. a 

34,202 1. 
606 13 

Bs. a. p. 

1 0 8 

1 7 7 

19,469 1 

. . .. .. 

24,749 8 

1 4 4 

13,771 30 

9960 0 

0 11 7 

33,231 0 

34,709 

10 0 

14,483 34 
243 32 

18,100 12 
272 0 

14 0 
1 1 10 

•» 


• 

14,483 34 
243 32 

18,100 12 
272 0 

14 0 

1 1 10 

14,727 26 

18,372 12 

14 0 




14,727 26 

18,872 12 

14 0 

33,599 23 
687 4 

42,343 7 
778 18 

1 4 2 
15 2 

13,771 39 

9960 0 

1 

0 11 7 

47,371 22 
687 4 

52,303 7 
778 13 

118 
16 2 

34,186 27 

43, U2 4 

1 4 2 

13,77r39 

0960 0 

0 11 7 

47,958 26 

53,08n 

118. 


Grand Total 
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Rs. 1 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land . . 

53,082 

4 

0 

6308 

4 

6 

Deduct — Alienations . . 

18,372 

12 

0 

1837 

5 

6 

Remains 

34,709 

8 

0 

3470 

19 

0 

Add — Quitrents 

783 

9 

4 

78 

7 

2 

,, Grazing farms and river-bed tillage 

5894 

0 

4 

589 

8 

Oi 

Total 

41,387 

1 

8 ' 

4138 

14 

2i 


The 1872 population 124,860 souls, lodged in 40,382 houses were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 800 wells, 170 ponds, and owned 7365 
ploughs, 3666 carts, 19,027 oxen, 11,545 cows, 11,486 buffaloes, 
1640 horses, 9189 sheep and goats, 1324 asses, 80 camels and 
one elephant. 

In 1877-78 of 339,084 acres the total area of land cultivated, 
92,471 or 2727 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 246,613 acres, 2780 acres were twice cropped. Of the 
249,393 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 182,543 
acres or 73'19 per cent, 100,431 of them under wheat, ghau, Triticum 
SBStivum; 47,159 under juvdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 31,314 under 
hdjri, Peiiicillaria spicata ; 25 under barley, jav, Hordeum 
hexastichon ; 13 under paddy and rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, and 3601 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 61 89 acres or 2‘48 per 
cent, of which 6155 acres were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
and 34 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vdl, Dolichos lablab ; 
and choh., Vigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied 4259 acres, or 1’70 per 
cent, of which 4151 wore under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 108 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 55,696 acres, or 22 33 per 
cent, under cotton, kagms, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 706 acres or 0’28 per cent, of which 355 acres were 
under sugarcane serdi, Saccharum ofiicinarum, 17 under safBower, 
kasumho, Carthamus tinctonus ; and 334 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

Tho 1872 census returns show of a total population of 124,860 
souls, 111,942 or 89'65 per cent Hindus ; 12,852 or 10‘29 per cent 
Musalmans ; 1 1 Parsis ; and 55 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators' forms give the following caste 
details: 5295 Brdhmans, 56 Brahraa-Kshatris, 12 Parbhus, 14 
Kdyasths, writers; 7288 Vdnias, 1191 Luvanas, 4806 Shravaks, 
traders and merchants ;8816 Kanbis, 11,227 Rajputs, 4524 Sathvards, 
344 Mdlis, 1523 Kiithis and 30,502 Kolis, cultivators ; 746 Bhavsars, 
calico-printers; 8 Chhipas, calenders; 146 Khatris, weavers ; 906 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 1793 Suthars, carpenters; 280 
Fansdras, brass and copper smiths ; 1584 Luhdrs, blacksmiths ; 1885 
Darjis, tailors; 29 Kadids, bricklayers; 154 Bhdts, 931 Chdrans, 
bards and genealogists; 5240 Kumbhars, potters; 1616 Hajams, 
barbers; 87 Uhobhis, washermen; 5425 Bharvads and Rabdris, 
herdsmen and shepherds; 17 Golds, ricepounders ; 19 Mardthds, 
labourers, 416 Khavas, servants ; 1616 Y&gkns, fowlers, hunters. 
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and beggars ; 774 Ravalias, cotton tapemakors and beggars ; 298 
Ods, diggers; 367 Bajanife, acrobats; 778 Mocbis, shoemakers; 
1723 Chamadias, tanners; 317 Garudas, 5493 Dhcds, 2161 Bhangias^ 
depressed classes; and 1535 religious beggars. As regards 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following heads : i. Employed under Government or 
municipal or other local authorities, 850, ii. Professional pei’sons, 
1191. iii. In service or performing personal offices, 1788. iv. 
Engaged in agriculture and with animals (<») cultivators 15,721, (5) 
labourers 2467, total 18,188. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
2018. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured 
or Otherwise prepared for consumption, 32,110. vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 25,255 and children 
40,997, in all 66,252 and (5) miscellaneous persons 2433 ; total 68,685. 

Gogha Sub-division. Except four villages on the Cambay 
Gulf, Gogha is on all sides surrounded by Bhavnagar land. Its area 
is 224 square miles ; its population according to the 1872 census 
return, was 33,829 souls or 151 to the square mile, and in 1877. its 
realizable land revenue was £3362 (Rs. 33,620). 

Of its 224 square miles, 204 are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and taluUari villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 12,852 acres or 9 per cent of occupied land, 3987 
acres or 2| per cent of arable waste, 1468 acres or one per cent of 
unarable waste, and 7397 acres or 5J per cent of village sites, roads, 
ponds and rivers. From 12,852 arable acres, 2087 the area of 
alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. Of the 
balance 10,765 acres of arable Government land, 3675 acres or 
34"14 percent wore in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

A narrow plain skirting the shore of the Gulf, and behind hills with 
well-tilled and well- wooded valleys full of springs, Gogha is especially 
at the close of the rains a place of much beauty. The hills known as 
the Khokhra range are chiefly limestone. Barvala the highest peak 
is about 600 feet above the sea. 

Close to the sea the climate is healthy and cool, especially in the hot 
weather months, when a strong steady sea-breeze blows. The rain 
seldom more than twenty and often as little as twelve inches is 
light but falling on a retentive subsoil is sufficient. 

Many of the streams, though small, flow throughout the year. 
There are few ponds and irrigation is chiefly from wells dug near the 
streams. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 21 wells with steps,. 
403 wells without steps, 23 ponds or reservoirs, and 60 rivers, streams 
and springs. 

In the valleys is some rich chalky loam. In other parts the soil is 
red in colour, shallow and gritty. 

In 1858-59 the year of settlement, 165 holdings, Tchatds, were 
recorded with an average area of 24 ^®q acres and an average rental of 
£l 4a. b^d. (Rs. 12-3-8). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population thoso holdings would for each person represent an 
allotment of acres at a yearly rent of 5a, l^d. (Rs. 2-9-1). If 
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distributed amongtbe whole population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would be 4o acres and the incidence of the land tax h\(l. 
(Rs. 0-3-7). 

The following statement shows the arable area in four Govern- 
ment villages and the rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years ; 


Oo(jha Rent Roll, 1S5S-60, 
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9 
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36 
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1967 
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• 

• 

* 

1967 
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2086 

2883 
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1 2 3 
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0 14 8 
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1459 ' 
9 
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36 
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3 15 1 

5212 
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4334 
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0 13 3 
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3980 

4342 
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14b8 

1 

1018 

0 11 1 

5454 

5360 

0 15 8 
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a. 

P. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land 

5360 

0 

0 

536 

0 

0 

Alienations . . 

2383 

8 

0 

238 

7 

0 

Remains 

2976 

8 

0 

297 

13 

0 

Add — Quit-rents . 

58 

8 

0 

5 

17 

0 

,, Grazing farms and river bod-tillago 

3794 

13 

6 

379 

9 

84 

Total revenue 

6829 

13 

6 

682 

19 

~8i 


The 1872 population 33,829 souls, lodged in 10,571 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 424 wells and 23 ponds, and owned 1962 
ploughs, 543 carts, 4376 oxen, 2386 cows, 2313 buffaloes, 385 
horses, 4963 sheep and goats, and 1385 asses. 

In 1877-78, of 94,297 acres the total area of cultivated land, 58,634 
acres or 62'18 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
35,663 acres, 1405 were twice cropped. Of the 37,068 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 83,453 acres, or 90'24 per 
cent, 25,947 of them under juvdr. Sorghum vulgaro; 5398 under 
bdjri, Penicillaria spieata ; 2026 under wheat, ghau, Triticum 
mstivum ; 57 under paddy and rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa ; and 25 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 1552 acres, or 4' 18 per 
cent, of which 1307 acres were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
and 245 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius j vdl, Dolichoa lablab ; 
and chola, Yigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied 1934 acres, or 5‘21 per 
cent, under ted, Sesamum indicum. Fibroa occupied 42 acres. 
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Ohaitter XIH. or 0*11 per cent under cotton, ka/pds^ Gossypium herbaceum, 
Sub^dh^ions* Miscellaneous crops occupied 87 acres, or 0*23 per cent, of which 

Gogha. acres were under sugarcane, set'di, Saccharum officinarum ; and 

73 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

People^ The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 33,829 souls, 

1872. 29,468, or 87*10 per cent Hindus ; 4305, or 12*72 per cent Musalmans ; 

8 Parsis ; and 48 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators^ forms give the following caste details : 2876 Brahmans ; 
8 Brahma-Kshatris, 3 Kayasths, writers ; 1496 Vanids, 1394 Shravaks, 
56 Luvanas, traders and merchants ; 974 Kanbis, 5378 Rajputs, 79 
Kachhias, 636 Malis, 7923 Kolis, cultivators ; 150 Bhavsars, calico- 
printe s; 50 Chhipas, calenders ; 432 Soms, gold and silver smiths ; 
552 Suthars, carpenters; 25 Kansaras, brass and coppersmiths ; 310 
Luhfe, blacksmiths; 32 Darjis, tailors; 29 Kadias, bricklayers; 58 
Salats, masons ; 205 Bhats, bards ; 093 Kumbhars, potters ; 469 
Hajams, barbers ; 82 Dhobhis, washermen ; 1446 Bharvads and 
Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 23 Golas, riceponnders ; 92 Bhois, 
fishers and labourers ; 4 Piirabias, servants ; 149 Vaghris, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars ; 150 Ravalias, cotton taperaakers and beggars ; 
13 Ods, diggers; 203 Bhils, cultivators ; 460 Mochis, shoemakers ; 
390 Chamadias, tanners ; 18 Garudds, 1804 Dheds, 383 Bhangias, 
depressed classes ; and 41 7 religious beggars. As regards occupation, 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 496. li. Professional persons, 225. iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 291. iv. Engaged in agricul- 
ture and with animals, (a) cultivators 5175, (/>) labourers 1195, 
total 6370. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 941. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 6854. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 6857 and children 10,369, in all 17,226 and 
(&) miscellaneous persons 1426 ; total 18,652. 
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CriAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

AHMEDABAD. 

In north latitiido 23° l \ and east longitude 72° 37', on the left Chapter XIV. 
bank of the Sabari aati, about 173 feet above mean sea level, and Places ofinterest 
fifty miles north of\ the head of the Cambay Culf, tlie city of 
Ahmedabad covers an area of two square miles hmedabad. 

Outside the city the country is well wooded^ and, far beyond tlie Aspect, 
limits of the present dwellings, its surface is roughened by the 
remains of the suburbs' and villages that, in the times of its greatest 
prosperity, formed part of Ahmedabad. Along the west of the 
town flows the Sabarmati, except in the rains a thin stream of water 
in a broad bed of deep sand, and to the north, east, and south, are 
hedged fields of cotton and millet, thick studded with tombs, mosques, 
and old stone-built reservoirs and wells. 

The City Walls, running on the west for about a mile and three 
quarters along the bank of the Sabarmati, and stretcliing east in 
semi-circular form, include an area of ^wo square miles, thickly peopled 
to the north and oast, and with fewer houses and more trees to the 
south and west. Within city limits there are, according to the latest 
returns, twenty-eight miles of made roads, 35,284 houses, and a 
population of 116,873 souls. The municipal revenue amounted i u 
1878 to £22,545 (Us. 2,25, 150) 

Section I, — History. 

In 1411 (March 4th) Sultan Ahmad I.,** like his father History. 
Sultan Muhammad, fond of the site and air of Asaval on the 
Sabarmati, chose it as his capital, and in honour of four Ahmads, 
himself, his religious teacher Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, and two others, 

Kazi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad, named it Ahmedabad.^ Since 1411, 


1 Details are given below at page 327. 

2 The populabon figures are for 1S72 ; the road and revenue figures for 1878. 

•1 Zi Kcidah 7th, 813 H Blochmaiiu's Am*i-Akbari, I. 5u7. Ferishta gives 1413 
(late m 815 H ). Ihiggs, IV. 14. 

4 Sult’Xn Ahmad w as grandson of SultAn Muzaflar (1301-1411), the son of a converted 
T4k Rajput. Mu/albir, in 1351 eniioble<l by the Muiperoi Firo/ TiigliJik, was in 1301 
made Governor of Gujarat, and fioni that tune w^as piactically an independent ruler. 

5 The story IS that the king, by the aid ot the saint Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, called 
up the prophet Elijah or Khi/r, and from him got leave to build a city if he could find 
four Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer A search over Gujarat 
yielded two, the saint was the third, and the king the fourth Arch. Siirv. 1874-75, 2. 
The four Ahmads are said to have been helped by twelve B^b^s ; these were B^ba 

B 187-32 
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1411-1572. 


Ahmedabad has passed through five periods, two of ^eatness, two 
of decay, and one of revival. First under strong (rulers came a 
hundred years (1411-1511) of growth and rising wealth ; then sixty 
years (1512-1 572) of decline during the decay of the G djarat dynasty ; 
next 135 years (1572-1707) of renewed greatness u ader the early 
Moghal Emperors; again 110 years (1707-1817) of disorder and 
loss under weakly Moghals and greedy Marathas, and last of all, 
sixty years (1818-1878) of steady progress under Jdritish rule. 

1 

Clearing the neighbourhood of robbers and highwaymen/ Ahmad 
built a citadel or fort of much strength and beauty ^ calling it Bhadar 
after the Patan citadel / laid out his city in brofid fair streets/ and 
added to the Sabarmati^s scanty stream by turning into it the waters 
of the Hathmati.^ Bringing marble and other rich building material 
from Anhilvada and Chandravati/ he raised magnificent mosques 
palaces, and tombs/ and gathering merchants^ weavers, and skilled 
craftsmen, made Ahmedabad a centre of tvado and manufacture. 
During the rest of the fifteenth century, under powerful, rich, and 
successful rulers, Ahmedabad grew steadily in size and wealth and in 
the number and beauty of its public buildmgs. Among its rulers Sultdn 


Khoju, BAba LArii, and Bdba Kardmal, buried f.t Dholka , B^ba Adi Sher and Bdb? 
Mahmud buned at Sarkbej , a second Bdba Adi Sher who used to sit stark naked; Bdbi 
Tavakkul buned in the Nasi rabad siibuib, Bndba Tiului buned in Manjbun Bdba 
Ahmad Ndgon buried near the Ndlband mo^sque, lUba Ladha buried near the Haliir 
wicket, Baba Dbokal buned between the ShdhApiir and Delhi gates, Bdba Sayydk 
buried in Vnaing/iiri Inhere is a tliirtecnth Bdba Kamal Kinndni about whom autho- 
rities are not agreed. Major J W W.vts m, Feb 4th, 1879. 

1 Ahmad Shah, before establishing A‘.aval as liis capital, had to defeat aBhil oi 
Koli chief who about a year before hao risen against his grandfather’s government, 
(Bird, 184, 187). The Bhil would seem to have been a robber and plunderer of high- 
ways, not an independent chief, as seven years before (1403) Sultdn Muhammad 
Sultdn Ahmad’s father, had made Asdval his capital. (Bird, 179). Asdval had foi 
long liecn a place of importance. Jiere Muhammad Tughhk Shdh (1325-1350) halted 
during his suppression of the Guip.rat mutiny (1347). (TAnkh-i-Fiioz Shdhi Elliot^ 
III 260) Two hundred years earher it was (1150) a well peopled, busy, trading, manu 
faetunng and rich town (»jauberc’s Edrisi, I. 170, 174, 176). In the eleventh ccntiiryj 
Karan king of AnhilvAda (10^2-1094) made the town his capital, adorned it with two 
temples, one to Kochrab, the site still known, and the other to Jayanti Devi, and 
named it KaranAvati, Karrm’s town, Shrinagar, prosperous city, and BAjnagar, king’s 
town. (BAs MAla, 79, 80 89) But though, like Sultdn Ahmad he had to punish the 
robber Kolis before ho made it his capital, Karan was not its founder. In the tenth 
century Asdval wpdOne of the chief jdaces inGujarAt (A1 Biiiim, 970-1039). Keinaud’a 
Fragments, 121 Elliot’s Hist^iry, I, 66. 

2 The P'^edn citadel was probably the old Bajput fort called after Bhadra ol 
tho Y opitious Kdh. Major Watson. The fort w^as perhaps improved by Sultdn 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). Seo below under ‘ Bhadar,’ p 275. 

2 The Moghal historians (1590-1600) and almost all the European travellers (1610« 
1700) praise the citadel and the broad streets. 

4 Mr Melvill, who between 1824 and 1826 surveyed Pardntij and Moddsa, was 
satisfied that, though no trace of a dam remained, the hollow known as the Bokh must 
be artificial, the work of Sultdn Alimad to add to his new city’s water supply. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X, 5. 

5 Tod’s Western India, 227. All the buildings were of stone brought from* a great 
distance (chieHy from Dhrdngadra in KdthidwAr and Idar, see below p. 263). JBird| 
132. Specially good lime was brought from Idar, and in plaster work, with which the 
fine buildings, pleasure houses, and tombs were covered, took so fine a polish as to 
reflect the light like a looking glass. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 106. 

6 The chief buildings were the City Walls, the Bhadar, and the Triple Gateway ; 
of mosques, Sultdn AJhmad’s, Haibafc Khdn’s, Syed A lam's, Malik A’lam’s; Jdma^ ana 
Sidi Syed’s , and of tombs, SiiltAn Ahmad’s and his Queens’. 
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Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) repaired its walls/ planted its streets 
with trees, adorned the city and suburbs with splendid buildings,^ and 
with much care fostered its traders and craftsmen/ So closely did 
ho look after its welfare that if he heard of an empty house or shop 
ho ordered it to bo filled/ At the close of Mahmud^s Teign (1511) 
in spite of the great wealth and size of Champaner, Ahmedabad was 
still greater, very rich and well supplied with many orchards and 
gardens, walled, and embellished with good streets, squares, and 
houses/ 

For sixty years after Mahmud^ s death (1511-1572) the fortunes of 
Ahmedabad declined. Bahadur Shah (152C-153G), when strong and 
prosperous preferred Champaner to Ahmedabad, and, m the disorders 
that followed his death,^ the power of the Gujarat kings waned, 
their revenues fell, and the capital, its trade crippled by Portuguese 
competition, was impoverished and harassed by the constant quarrels 
of unruly nobles/ In 1571, the year before its capture by Akbar, 
the city had twelve wards within the walls and others outside. Its 
chief industries were the manufacture of silk, gold and silver thread, 
and lac. It yielded a yearly revenue of £155,000 (Rs. 15,50,000)/ 

In 1572, called m by a party of the Gujarat nobles, the Emperor 
Akbar, meeting with little opposition, entered Ahmedabad (18th 


1 The date 148G given in the date-line ‘Whoever is within is safe,’ (Briggs’ Ferishta, 
LV. 70) would seem to show that Mahmud Begada built the outer wall. But, as the 
MirAt-i-Ahmadi expressly states that Ahmad built both the fort and the city walls, 
Mahmud probably strengthened perhaps repaired them Before building the walls 
Mahmud is said to have changed the course of the Sabannati which formerly lan 
through the Kdranj square, between the Bhadar and the Three Oates. Biiggs’ (hties 
of Gujarashtra, 208 This, if done at all, was probably the work of Sultdn Ahmad. 

^ The chief buildings and works earned out in Ahmedabad between 1441 and 1511 
were, under Muhammad II. (1441-1451), Kutb-ud-dm’s mosque , under Kutb-ud-clm 
(1451-1459), Malik Shdbcln’s mosque, Darya Khdn’stomb,thc Kdiikaiiya lake, the small 
Batva shrine, and (Janj Bakhsh’s tomb at Sarkhej , and under Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1511), the Queen’s mosque in Sarangpur, Dastur Kh.in’s nios(iuo, Muhdtu 
Khdn’s mosque, Dada IJanr’s well, Miya Khdii Chishti’s mosque, Achut Bibi’s mosque, 
Syed Usmdn’s moscpie and tomb, and parts of 8hdh A'lani and Batva, 

8 During this reign (14()G) special mention is made of silver sword handles of 
Ahmedabad work. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahinadi, 207. 

4 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Aliinadi, 205, 

6 Stanley’s Barbosa (1514), 58. The houses were of stone and white-washed brick 
with roofs in the Italian fashion. 

6 During Ilumayun’a veiy short possession of Gujardt (15,85) ho appointed his 
brother A’skan governor of Ahmedabad Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akban, I 348 

'I Early m the sixteenth century (1509) Ahmedabad trade began to suffer at the 
hands of the Poitugucse. But it was not till 1588 that, settled at Dm as lords of the 
sea, the Portuguese secured the greater part of the profits that formerly enriched the 
merchants of Ahmedabad. Of local events that a fleeted Ahmedabad may bo noticed • 
I, m 1554 the partition of Gujardt among the nobles, leaving to the nominal king Ahma<l 
Sh^h II. (1554*15()1). only the city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad ; 2, in 1571 its 
capture by Chingiz Khdn ; and 8, its siege by Alaf Khdu, till the arrival of Akbar 
(1672.) 

8 Of the total, £5000 (Rs. 50,000) came from cultivation round the city, £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000) from taxes on vegetables, £30,000 (Us. 3,00,000) from a coinage tax, 
and £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) from police. The policedctails were fines , £1500 ; betel leaf, 
£5000 j cattle market, £3500 ; lac, £500 ; wire, £1000 ; opium, £500 ; silk, £1800; 
carriers, £500 ; messengers, £150 ; false weights, £500 ; shops £1500 ; revenue of the 
twelve city wards, purds, £350 ; city gate collections, £1.300; other wards, 

£1400 ; confections and other things, £500 ; total, £20,000. Bird’s Miral i-Ahmadi, 
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November 1572), and receiving the submission of its nobles made 
Gujarat a province of his empire, and appointed a Viceroy. Though 
easily won, ten years passed before order was established at 
Ahmedabad. Akbar was but a few months gone, when (1573) the 
rebel Mirzas,^ helped by Bome of the Gujarat nobles, came against 
Ahmedabad; two years later (1575) at a second siege Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza all but took the city, and in 1583 Muzaffar the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings captured Ahmedabad and spoiled it of gold, jewels, 
and fine cloth. ^ Muzaffar^s revolt was soon put down. Mirza Khdn, 
one of Akbar^s most rising nobles, led an Imperial army against 
Ahmedabad, and (22nd January 1584) meeting Muzaffar at Sarkhej, 
after a hard fought battle, routed his troops and forced him to fly. 
Raised to bo Khan Khanan or head of the nobles, Mirza Khan turned 
the Sarkhej battle field into a garden, Fateh Bdgh, the garden of 
victory, for long one of the chief sights of Ahmedabad.*^ After 
this victory, though at times disturbed by brawls and riots, 
Ahmedabad, for more than a century free from outside assault, 
continued one of the richest cities of the Mughal empire. 

At the close of the sixteenth century the city was large, well formed, 
and remarkably healthy ; most of its houses were built of brick and 
mortar with tiled roofs ; the streets were broad, the chief of them 
with room enough for ten ox-carriages to drive abreast ; and among 
its public buildings were 1000 stone mosques, each with two large 
minarets and many wonderful inscriptions. Rich in the produce of 
every part of the globe, its painters, carvers, inlayers, and workers in 
silver gold and iron, were famous, its mint was one of four allowed 
to coin gold,^ and from its Imperial workshops came masterpieces in 
cotton, silk, velvet and brocade with astonishing figures and patterns, 
knots and fashions.^ The town was on the whole the handsomest 
in Hindustan, perhaps in the world.^ 


1 The Mirzds, ShAh Mirza the grandson, and Ihrdhim Husain and Muhammad 
Husain the younger sons of Muhammad Sultdn Miiza, as sprung from their com- 
mon ancestor Timur theCJreat, had been treated with great distinction by Humdyun 
and Akbar Muzaffar Husam who nearly captured Ahmedabad in 1575 was a son of 
Ibrahim Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I 4()l-4()3. 

^ Bird’s Mirat-i- Ahmadi, 362. Muzaffar, who in 1572 fell into Akbar’s hands, escaped 
from confinement in 1578, and fled to K.lthidwdr. Blochmanii’s Ain-i-Akban, I. 334. 

3 Bird’s MirAt-i- Ahmadi, ^75. AVhen Muhammad A'li Khdn wrote (1748-1762) 
Bcveial of the buildings and remains of the summer house were still to be seen. 
As Viceroy (1583-1.590) the Khdn Khdndn laboured for the prosperity of the country 
and the relief of the oppressed (Biid, 375) He was famous for his liberality giving, 
at the final conquest of Gujardt, his whole piopcrty to his soldicis. Blochmann’s 
Am-i-Akbari, I 335. 

4 The other places were the seat of Government, Bengal, and Kdbul. Blochmann’s 
Am i-Akban, 1. 31. 

6 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 88. Hair weaving, apparently gold and silver 
thread (ditto, 92), and silk spinning were bi ought to perfection The goods for which 
Ahmedabad would seem to have been specially famous were, brocades, velvets and 
silk with bars of silver thread (ditto, 02, 93). 

6 Ferishta, IV. 14 and Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, 11. 63. Of the population of the 
city no estimate has been traced. It is not easy to leconcile the accounts of the size 
of the city given in Ferishta, the Ain-i-Akbari, and the Mirdi-i-Ahmadi. According to 
the Ain-i-Akbari (1580), there were 360 pums, of which only eighty-four were tnen 
flourishing (Gladwin, II. 63) , according to Fen shta there were, in 1600, 360 mahaU>ahSy 
each sill rounded by a wall (Briggs, IV. 14) , the Miiat-i- Ahmadi in one passage 
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In the early years of the seventeenth century Ahmedabad increased 
in size, its governor (1G06-I609) founding a new ward and building a 
mosque and tomb.^ A few years later (1G13), a company of thirty-two 
Englishmen under Mr. Aldworth came to Ahmedabad. Early in the 
following year (April 1G14), a house was hired and brokers and 
servants left to gather goods.‘^ At the close of 1G17 (December 
15th) Sir Thomas Roe, pressing in front of Jahangir^s camp, 
camp to Ahmedabad. About three weeks later (January Gth, 1618), 
the Emperor came, and in due course received his presents from 
the Company, and gave an audience to a party of English speculators, 
who, under a certain Richard Steel, had come out with the object of 
getting contracts for lead pipos.*^ One day (January 13th), some 
Dutch merchants appeared at court with a great present of China 
ware, saunders-wood, parrots, and cloves. Asked about the strangers. 
Roe told the prince, ^they were a nation under the King of England, 
not welcome in all parts/ To his disgust they were made 
welcome at Ahmedabad. Roe was asked, as their fellow-subject, to 
introduce them ; their present was received, and they were stationed 
close to the English.^ The English were much pleased with 
Ahmedabad. It was a goodly city as large as London. The walls 
were high and thick with many gates. Outside were no suburbs ; 
inside broad well-paved streets were lined with trees so high and 
largo that it seemed like entering a wood, the buildings were 
beautiful, comparable to those of most cities in Asia, the houses 
were of brick, many of them ridged and tiled. The Viceroy s house 
was largo and stately, of excellent stone, well-squared and put 
together. Its craftsmen were cunning weavers, carvers, painters, 
inlayers, and gold and silver embroiderers. Its traders. Pagans, 
Musalmdns, and Christians, dealt in indigo, cloth, and drugs on so 
large a scale that, in the busy season (November - April), almost 
every ten days a caravan of about 200 wagons started for Cambay.^ 
This is very unlike the Emperor JahangiPs description of the city, 
written about tlie same time (1GI8). Feverish and oppressed with 
the heat he found little to admire. ‘ What beauty or excellence,' 


(Bird, 311) says, such was onco its populous state that it contained 380 each 

a considerable (piai ter almost a city, in another passage he mentions twelve 
city wards and otheis outside (Bird, 114), and in his detailed account of the city 
ho mentions by name 110 suburbs of which 19 were settled under Moghal rule (see 
below p, 328). Again Terry (1018) says, without the wall there are no suburbs, 
(Voyages, 179) and Marulclblo (1G3S), the subuibs and dependent villages aie nearly 
seven leagues round, (Voyages, 78) Perhaps there is no better explanation of these 
discrepancies, tlian the ditticulty there always is to draw a line between a city, its 
suburbs, and the villages on its outskirts It seems unlikely that under its own kings 
Ahmedabad was ever so gieat as it became undei' the Moghal Mceroys 

1 This Viceroy was Syed Muita/a, Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhari (1 COG- 1009). The new 
ward was in his honour called the Bukhaii mahallaltj the mosipic and tomb were m 
honour of Wajih-ud-din (died 1580). Blochmann s Ain-i-Akbai'i, I. 415. 

2 Ormo’s Historical Fiagments, 334-33G. 

3 Roe, in Kerr IX 354 Roc, who found Steel ‘ high in his conceit and forgetful of 
respect/ disapproved of the piojoct thinking, chiefly from the cost of land carriage, 
tliat an attempt to ailvance the s^ile ol lead was money and labour thi own away. 

4 Roe, m Kerr IX 3G4, 365. 

5 The travelleis were Finch and Nicholas Ufflet (1611) Harris I. 89 and Kerr 
Vi II, 301 , Nicholas Whittington (1G13) Kerr IX, 127, andTeiiy, Voyage to East India 
( 1618 ), 170 , 180 . 
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he complains, ' can the founder of the city have seen in this wretched 
land with its dust-laden air, its hot winds, its dry river-bed, its 
brackish nasty water, and its thorn-covered suburbs.’ At first hg 
called it Dust city, Oardabad, afterwards as his dislike grew 
stronger Simoom town, Samumistdn, Thorny town, • Zalmmddr, 
ending, perhaps when ho heard the plague ^ had broken out, in the 
names, Sick town, Bimdristdn and Hell city, Jahdmamahad. During 
part of Jahangir’s nine months’ stay in Ahmedabad, his favourite 
wife Nur Jahdn governed the city.^ A record of his visit remains in 
the Jahangir mint (p. 280) which he either built or renewed.® 


Slate ot 
tlie CUy, 
1626. 


State of 
the City, 
1638. 


In 1616 Prince Khurram, afterwards (1627-1658) the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, was made Viceroy. During his government (1616-1622), 
among other improvements, he built a palace in the Shahi Bag and 
royal baths in the Bhadar. Shortly after (1626), the English 
traveller Sir Thomas Herbert describes Ahmedabad as ' the raegapoUs 
of Gujarat, circled by a strong wall with many large and comely 
streets, shops full of aromatic gums, perfumes and spices, silks, 
cottons, calicoes and choice Indian and China rarities, owned and 
sold by the abstemious Banians who here surpass for number the 
other inhabitants.’^ In 1629 and 1630 Ahmedabad passed through 
two years of famine so severe that its streets were blocked by the 
dying, and those who could move, wandered to other countries. For 
the poor and destitute soup kitchens, Imicjav-lhdnds, were established 
and a sum of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) distributed.® The famine over, the 
city soon regained its prosperity. Mandolslo,® in 1638, describes 
its craftsmen as famous for their work in steel, gold, ivory, enamel, 
mother of pearl, paper, lac, bone, silk, and cotton, and its merchants 
as dealing in sugarcandy, cumin, honey, lac, opium, cotton, borax, 
dry and preserved ginger and other sweets, myrobalans, saltpetre 
and sal ammoniac, diamonds from Bijapur, ambergris, and musk. 

During the next thirty years (1640-1670), the fortunes of 
Ahmedabad were at their best. A succession of able governors 
maintained order throughout the country, protected foreign 


1 Wdkidt-i-Jahi'ingiri : Elliot's History, VI. 358-359. Jahdngir thought he had escap- 
ed the pestilence, waha^ that had for some time been raging at Agra. But it appeared 
at Ahmedabad and at least to the English was most de^ly. Terry, 227. Details have 
been given under the head Health (p, 219). In spite of his abuse of the place Jahsingir 
had some share of amusement in Ahmedabad. One night, Hoe reports, after a 
party at a garden outside of the city, the Emperor drove his favourite Nur MahAl in 
an open bullock wagon himself acting as wagoner. Kerr, IX. 3G3. Another night, 
as he himself tells, he held a market in'the courtyard of his palace where jewels, 
inlaid articles, implements, and all kinds of cloth and stuffs, with plenty of lighted 
lanterns before each shop, made a ndvel show. WdkiAt-i-Jahdngin : Elliot, VI. 361. 

2 Perron's Zend Avesta I. cclxvii and dxiv, Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 224. 
A coin or medal was struck in Nur Jahdn's honour with the inscription * In the 
thirteenth of the installation (1028 H, 1618) Nur Jahdn wife of the King JahdngiTi 
son of the King Akbar, lady governor of Ahmedabad.’ 

3 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 224. 

4 Travels, 66. Herbert speaks from hearsay. He was only a fortnight in Gujardt 
(27th November to 17th December) and spent all that tune at Surat. Della Valle, 
three years before (1623) found the streets broad, beautiful and straight, but from 
the deep dust difficult for men to go on loot or horses to go fast. DeUa VallOj, 
Letters, III. 91-92. 

5 Bidshdh-ndma in Elliot’s History, YU. 24, 25. 6 Voyages, 80» 
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merchants, and adorning the city with now buildings, developed its 
population, industries, and trade.* Of the city during this time of 
prosperity (February, 1666), Thevenot, the French traveller, has 
left the following account. It was so full of trees that from 
a height it seemed a green forest. From the south the approach, 
lined by avenues of trees, lay past walled gardens, houses, and well 
built tombs, then through a gateway^ into a street of houses leading 
straight to the city walls. Including the suburbs the city was 
about 4^ miles long.^ Its walls were strong, in good repair, and well 
guarded. Inside, the streets were broad, the main street at least 
thirty paces across, ending towards the west in three great gateways. 
These opened into the king’s plain, 700 yards long by 400 broad. 
To the south was a large travellers’ rest-house or caravanserai, with 
a battery of six or seven guns, the front ornameuted with 
overhanging pillared balconies of finely cut stone. In the middle 
of the plain was a high tree with a target hung from its top, and 
scattered over the plain were many small square buildings, about 
nine feet high where the police magistrate, kotvdl, tried offenders. 
Across the square from the Three Gateways was the citadel, as large 
as a little town, but with no good rooms, surrounded by a well cut 
stone wall, and entered by a strong gate flanked by high towers. 
Over the whole city wore many mosques, tombs, and palaces, public 
baths and reservoirs, fountains, and water courses.*' The chief 
articles of trade were, of raw produce, indigo, sugared and raw 
ginger, sugar, cumin, lac, myrobalans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre 
and honey, and of manufactured goods, satin, velvet, taffeta, cloth 
of gold, silk and wool, silk carpets and cotton fabrics some made in 
Gujarat some brought from Lahore and Delhi.^ After Thevenot’s 
visit the city, though for several years (1683-1689) afflicted by 
attacks of pestilence,** seems to have lost little in wealth. In 1695 it 
was the head-quarters of manufactures, ‘ the greatest city in India, 
nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold stuffs curiously 
wrought with birds and flowers.’* 

With the close of Aurangzeb’s (1707) reign began a period of 
disorder. The Marathas, who for about half a century had caused 
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1 The most distinguished Viceroys were A'zam Khdn (1635-1642), Aurangzeb 
(1644-1646), and Mur.ld Bakhsh (1654-1657) Duimg this time the only disorder was 
in 1644 a not between Hindus and Musalmdns in which under Auraiigzcb’s onlera 
the temple of ChmtAmaii near Saraspur was mutilated. Details of this temple are 
given below, p. 285. 

3 Thevenot (V. 23) calls the gate a fausseporte. It was perhaps, as is still the case 
in many poLs^ a gateway without any walls. 

8 Thevenot, V. 23. 

4 Thevenot, V. 25. Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 127. 

® Thevenot, V. 35 ; and Tavernier in Harris, II. .373. At this time there were in 
the* city Armenian and Abyssinian churches and a Jewish synagogue, Ogilby’s Atlas 
(1680), V. 209. 

6 Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb • Elliot’s History, VII. 337. 

7 Geinellx Oareri : Churchill, IV. 189. 33iis seems exaggerated, as about the same 
time (1672-1681) Fryer makes Delhi, Lahore and Agra the three chief cities of India. 
New Account, 199. In the beginning of the eighteenth century (1700-1720), Hamilton 
calls Ahmedabad a great city, in size and wealth little interior to the best towns 
in Europe, yielding a icvenue ten times that of ISurat or about ‘ i*162 500 
(Us. 13,00,000).’ New Account, I. 144,149. 
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mischief and damage in south Gujarat, on hearing of the Emperor^s 
death sent an expedition against Ahmedabad. Under the command 
of BiUaji Vishvanath they passed the Imperial troops in the Punch 
Mahals, plundeicd as far as Batva within five miles of the city, and 
were only bought off by tho payment of £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000).^ 
In the city tho next years were marked by riots and disturbance. 
In 1709 an order came from the new Emperor Bahadur Shah 
(1707-1712), that in the public prayers, among tho attributes of the 
Khalif A'li, the Shia epithet wasi or heir should be introduced. 
This order caused great discontent among the Ahmedabad Sunnis. 
They warned the reader not to use tho word wasi again, and, as he 
persisted in obeying orders, on the next occasion they dragged him 
from the pulpit and stabbed him to death Three or four years later 
(1713-1714) another disturbance broke out, this time between the 
Hindus and Musalmans. A Hindu insisting on burning the Holi 
near some Musalman houses, the Muhammadans retaliated by 
killing a cow. On this the Hindus seized a lad the son of a butcher 
and killed him. Then the Musalmans especially the Afghans rose, 
sacked, and burned shops. They attacked a rich jeweller, Kapurchand, 
who defended his ward, foly with matchlock men and killed 
several of the rioters For three or four days work was at a stand- 
still.^ Next year (1715) in the city the mots were renewed, shops 
were plundered and much mischief done,^ and outside (1716), the 
Kolis and Kathis grew so bold and presumptuous as to put a stop 
to trade." During the next ten years (1720-1730), tho rivalries of 
the Imperial nobles were the cause of much misery at Ahmedabad. 
In 1720 Anopsingh Bhandari the deputy viceroy, committed many 
oppressive acts murdering Kapurchand Bhansali, one of the leading 
merchants. So unpopular was he that when news reached the city 
that Sliujat Khan had been chosen to succeed him, the people of tho 
town attacked the Bliadar and all but took Anopsingh^s life. Then 
there followed a struggle between Hamid Khan, the Nizamis deputy 
helped by the Marathas, and Sarbaland Khan the Viceroy and his 
deputy. During this contest Ahmedabad was pillaged by tho 
Marathas, the city more than once taken and retaken, and even 
when tho Viceroy^s power was established in name, ho was 
practically besieged in the city by the crowds of Maratha horse 
who ravaged the country up to the gates. Tho revenues cut off, to 
pay their troops tlieTmperial officers granting orders on bankers, 
seized them, put them in prison, and tortured them till they paid. 
Reduced to wretchedness many merchants, traders, and artisans left 
the city and wandered into foreign parts.^ Though successful 
against tho Marathas tho Viceroy had to agree to give them a share 


1 Watson’s Gujardt History, 89. 2 Muntakhab-iil-Lubdb * Elliot, VII, 421. 

3 Muntakhab-itl-Lubdb : Elliot, VII. 454-450. ^ Watson’s Gujardt History, 91. 

6 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 145. 

6 Watson’s Gujardt History, 94-101. Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb in Elliot, VII. 527-630. 
The details were ; in 1723 Mubdriz-ul-Mulk Viceroy, chose Shujdt Khdnhis deputy at 
Ahmedabad, and Hdmid Khdn, then holding Ahmedabad for the Nizdm the former 
Viceroy, retired ; Shuidt Khdn took his place, and went to collect tribute, then Hdmid 
returned, defeated and killed Shujdt and held all the land about Ahmedabad. Rustaln 
Khdn, Shujdt’s brother, came against Hdmid. Hdmid won over the Mardthds to his side, 
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of the revenue, and badly off for money had^ in 1726, and again in 
1730, so greatly to increase taxation that the city rose in revolt.^ 
In the same year (1730) Mubariz-ul-Mulk the Viceroy, superseded 
by the Maharaja ^bhesmgh of Jodhpur, refused to give up the 
city and outside of the walls fought a most closely contested battle/^ 
Under the management of Abhesingh, Ahmedabad remained 
unmolested, till in 1733 a Maratha army coming against the city 
had to be bought off by the payment of a large sum of money.^ 

In 1737 a fresh dispute arose among the Imperial officers. 
Momin Khan the Viceroy had his appointment cancelled in favour 
of Abhesmgh’s deputy Katansingh Bhandari. Refusing to obey 
the second order, Momin Khan by the promise of halt of tlie revenues 
of Gujarat and half of Ahmedabad, won Damaji Gaikwar to his side, 
and bombarding the city, after a siege of some months, captured it 
in 1738. 

According to agreement the city was divided between Momin 
Khan and the Gaikwar^s agent Rangoji,^ and this joint rule lasted 
for fifteen years (1738-1753). 

The fifteen years of mixed Musalman and Gaikwar management 
was a time of almost unceasing disturbance. Within the city Momin 
Khan, till his death in 1743, held without dispute the chief place 
among the Musalmans. For a short time after Momin Khan's death, 
power (1743) passed into the hands of Fida-ud-dm Khan. It was 
then usurped by Jawan Mard Kh«an, and he, m spite of the attempts 
of Muftakhir Khan, afterwards Momin Khan II. (1743), and Fakhr- 
ud-daulah (1744-48) the nominal Viceroys, held it during tho 
ten remaining years. Meanwhile the cunning and greed of the 
Mar5,thas caused unceasing trouble and disorder. Driven out in 
1738, before a year was over they forced themselves back. Again 
in 1742 the Musalmans rose against them, kept them out of power for 
about two years, and for a time held their leader Rangoji a prisoner. 
Escaping from confinement, Rangoji next year (174 1) returned and 
forced Jawan to give him his share of power. Acknowledging their 
claims for some years, Jawan, m 1750, when Darmiji Gaikwar was in 
tho Deccan, again drove tlie Manithas out of ihe city. For two years 
Jawan remained in solo power, till iii 1752 the Peshwa, owning now 
the one-half of the Gaikwar's revenues, sent Paiidiirang Pandit to 
collect his dues. Shutting the gates Jawan succeeded in keeping 
the Marathas at bay. But knowing his weakness he admitted their 


defeated and killed RuHtain, and seized and pilLiijed Aliinedahad. Then the Viceroy 
Mnbdnz-ul-Miilk came and took Ahnicdahad (1725). b'or his sei vices m stopping 
the pillage of the city 'Nathuslia Khushalchand, an ancestoi of the present N agar Seth, 
or chief of the merchants, ^vas raised to that honour Biiggs (Cities tif Cujarashtra, 
212) thought that the victor, tumi whom Nathusha saved Ahmedabad, was not the 
Mardth^s but the English. The dates probably misled him, 1725 being m Hindu 
style 1780 the A.D year of the English victory, 

1 Watson^s Gujardt History, 102, 106. 

2 Watson’s GujarAt History, 107. 

8 Watson’s Gujardt History, 111. 

4 The Mardtha share was the south of the city including the command of the 
Rdvkhad, Khdn Jahdn, Jamdlpur, Band or closed, also called Mahudha, A'stodiya, 
and Rdypur gates, Watson's Gujardt History, 110. 
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claim to share the reveime and allowed their deputies to stay in his 
town. Next year (1753) when Jawan was in Palanpur collecting 
revenue^ the Peshwa and Gaikwdr with from 30,000 to 40,000 horse, 
suddenly appearing in Gujarat, pressed north to Ahmedabad. The 
people, leaving the suburbs, fled within the walls. And the Marathas 
unopposed invested the city with their 30,000 horse, the Gaikwdr 
blockading the north, Gopal Hari the east, and the Peshwa^s deputy 
Eaghunath Kao watching the south and west. Message after message 
sent to Jawan as ho moved about the country, failed to reach him. 
One at last found him and starting with 200 picked horsemen he 
passed during the night through the Maratha lines and safely entered 
the city. Cheering the garrison they defended the city with vigour, 
foiling an attempt to surprise and driving back an open attack, 
4'lieir deputies turned out of the city and Jawan^s garrison gradually 
strengthened from outside, the Maratha chances of success seemed 
small. But Jawan was badly off for money, and, in spite of levies on 
tlie townspeople, ho could not find enough to pay his troops. Terms 
were agreed on, and, giving Jawan a sum of £10,000 (Ks. 1,00,000), 
the Marathas in April 1753 entered Ahmedabad.^ 

The siege had done the city lasting harm. The suburbs, 
deserted at the approach of the Marathas, were never re-peopled. 
The excessive greed of the Marathas as solo rulers of Ahmedabad 
caused great discontent. Knowdng this, and learning that heavy 
rain had made great breaches in the city walls, Momin Khdn II. 
advanced from Cambay. Borne of his men, finding a passage 
through one of the breaches, opened the gates, and his troops 
rushing in drove out the Marathas (December 1755), and, except the 
well defended English factory, plundered the town. Calling on 
Momin Khan to surrender, the Marathas at once invested the town. 
For more than a year the siege lasted, Momin Klidn and his minister 
Shambhuram a Nagar Brahman, driving back all assaults, and at 
times dashing out in the most brilliant and destructive sallies. 
But the besieged were badly off for money, the pay of the troops was 
behind, and the people already impoverished were leaving the city 
in numbers. The copper pots of the runaways kept the garrison 
in pay for a time. But at last this too was at an end, and after 
holding out for a year and a quarter Momin Khan, receiving £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000), gave up the city (April 1757).^ 

Established in Ahmedabad, the Peshwa and Gaikwur divided the 
revenues, the Peshwa, except that the Gaik war held one gate and 
that his deputy remained in the city to see that his share of the 
revenue was fairly set apart, undertaking the whole management 
of the city. For nearly twenty-three years the city remained in 
Maratha hands. Then in 1780 (February) a British force under 
General Goddard, acting in alliance with Fateh Singh Gaikwar against 
the Poona Government, advanced to Ahmedabad. Finding the city 
strongly garrisoned/ seeing no sign of surrender, and suffering some 


1 Watson’s Gujardt History, 119-141. 2 Watson’s Oujardt History, 145-147. 

3 The garrison had, among others, COCO Arabs and 2000 cavalry. Briggs* Cities of 
Giijardshtra, 212. 
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loss from the enomy^s fire, Groneral Goddard (Tebniary 12th) opened 
a battery, and by the evening of the second day had, near the Khan 
Jahan gate in the south-west^ corner of the city wall, made a 
practicable breach. Two days passed waiting for an- offer of 
surrender. But no offer came, and on the morning of the fifteenth, 
under command of Colonel Hartley, with a forlorn hope of volunteers 
from the Bombay division headed by Serjeant Fridge, the storming 
party rushed up the breach. The struggle was fierce, the garrison 
yielding only after 300 of their number and lOG of their assailants 
lay dead. Resistance over, the British troops showed the greatest 
steadiness and good conduct. Tliere was no plundering and no excess. 
Only two non-combatants lost their lives.^ A detachment of British 
troops was left to garrison the citadel, and the city was handed over to 
Fateh Singh. Mr. Forbes, who visited it about a year later (March 
1781), shews how low Ahmedabad had fallen. Near the city the 
way lay through acres of desolation. There were trees and fields, 
but only ruins of houses and no sign of life except tigers, hyenas, 
and jackals. The walls were broken down in many places. Tlio 
broad streets were without trees or pavement and much of the city 
was bare or in ruins. The public buildings were in decay and 
dishonour. Everywhere ]\Iusalman splendour was. soiled by Maratha 
dirt and untidyness. The pojiulation was little over 100,000 souls.^ 
Except some calico printing, brocade vreaving, and lacquered work 
in gold and silver, there weio few signs of trade or manufactures. 
All was solitude, poverty, and desolation.'* 

Fateh Singh held the city for two years. Under the terms of the 
treaty of Salbai (21th February 1783) Ahmedabad was restored to 
the Peshwa, the Gaikwar\s interest being, as before, limited to one-half 
of the revenue and the command of one of the gates. For some 
years the city improved, its maiiiifacturos in 1789 being ‘ incomjmrably 
better than those of Surat.^^ Then the 1790 famine caused fresh 
distress, and a few years later only a quarter of the space within tho 
walls was inhabited.^ At this time (1798-1800) A'ba Sliclukar the 
Peshwa^s Governor, indebted and oppressive, ill-used tho people,^ and 
embezzled tho Galkwar^s revenues. Advancing against A'ba, Govmd 
Kdo Gaikwar defeated him near Shah A'lam and, pursuing him into 
the citadel, made him prisoner.^ On this tho Peshwa, who from 
private dislike to A'ba was secretly pleased, granted the Gaikwar, 
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1 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 211. This part of the wall is still pitted with shot 

2 Grant Duif, 431. According to another account the garrison’s loss was 1000, 
the British loss 120. Hist. Act, ofJBom. 1781, 338. As soon as tho garrison yielded. 
General Goddard issued a Persian proclamation calling on the people to remain quiet 
in thoir homos and follow their every-day basiiioss, foailess of hurt. Biiggs’ Cities 
of Gujardshtra, 212, 213. Mr. Briggs’ mistake in supposing that General Goddard 

* threatened to sack the town has already been pointed out, p. 257. 

8 Grant Duff, 430. Mr. Forbes says 300,000, two-thirds of them Musalmdus and 
the rest Hindus. Or. Mem. III. 150. 

4 Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 101-151. 

5 Mallet in Surat Papers, 22. 

6 Pennant’s Outlines, I. 67 

7 Seizing their materials and forcing their laliour, A'ba raised in the citadel the 
house now (1850) used as the Sessions Court, Rds Mdla, 373. 

6 Grant Duff, 560. Bds Mdla, 374. 
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for a yearly payment of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), a five-year lease of 
his share of the Gajarat revenues.^ This arrangement, renewed 
for ten years in 1804, continued in force till 1814. The two last 
years of the lease were disastrous. Near the close of the Cldikwar^s 
management, the city, which had considerably recovered, was in 1812 
visited by a most terrible famine and pestilence. In 1811 bands of 
diseased and famine-stricken people crowded in from Marwar and 
Kathiawar and the crops were much damaged by locusts. This year 
of scarcity was followed by a failure of rain. Grain prices rose to 
famine pitch, and the strangers sickly and starving, with herds of 
diseased cattle, died in crowds and wore loft to ho unbiiried. A 
pestilence broke out and raged with such violence that half the people 
of the city are said to have died, and tlnmgh houses were pulled down 
for their timber the bodies of the dead had to be left half burnt.^ Still 
the Gaikwar^s management had been successful, order had been 
maintained and the population of the city increased.^ The English 
pressed the Poona court to renew the lease and make it permanent. 
But the Peshwa anxious to strengthen his connection with Gujarat, 
refused. The appointment of Sar-Subhedar was granted to his 
favourite Trimbak]i Dengla who sending troops and agents took 
possession in the Peshwa^s name (23rd October 1814). This change 
was most disastrous. Between the Peshwa and Gaikwar the 
keenest ill-feeling prevailed as to the division of power in the city, 
and the Poshwa\s officer anxious only to collect money, extorted 
revenue by every sort of iniquity^ This state of confusion was 
brought to an end in 1817. In that year under the terms of the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa agreed, for a yearly payment of £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000), to let in perpetuity to the Gaikwar the farm of 
Ahmedabad. Under the same treaty the Peshwa agreed, that this 
revenue from the Ahmedabad farm, should be paid by the Gaikwar 
to the British as part of the British claims on the Peshwa^s 
revenues.^ A few months later (November 6th), it was arranged 
with the Gaikwar that he should, in payment of a subsidiary force, 
cede to the British the rights he liad obtained under the Peshwa^s 
far-M, and, in exchange for territory near Baroda, give up his own 
share In the city of Ahmedabad.® The only exception to this 
transfer was that the Gaikwar was allowed to keep his fort, haveli, 
(p. 277) in the south-west corner of the city. 

At the time of its transfer (December 1817) Ahmedabad was a 
melancholy wreck. To escape taxation some of the people had taken 
to live in the suburbs. The walls were in ruins and inside were 
large tracts covered with fallen houses, mosques, and tombs, 
the resort of thieves and highwaymen.^ Trade and manufactures 


1 Grant Duff, 561. 

2 Ham. Desc. of Hindustdn, I, 698. Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. 1. 321 -.329. 

3 The Gdikwdr’s management was a boon to the city. Mr. Dunlop, 28th Dec. 
1817. Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 117. 

4 Ham. Desc. of Hindustdn, I. 697, 698, 

5 Thomas’ Treaties, 539 

6 Aitchison’s Treaties (Ed. 1876), IV. 227, 228. 

7 Mr Dunlop’s Report, 17th Dec 1817 Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 111, 113. 
Every mght robberies took place either within the walls or in the suburbs. 
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were almost at a standstill. There was a great scarcity of coin. 
Imports were charged from ten to twenty-five per cent of their value, 
and manufactures were still more heavily weighted, the workman 
being taxed at every stage of the work, and the manufactured goods 
paying a heavy export duty. Soon after the transfer (June, 1819) 
the city suffered from a severe shock of earthquake. The shaking 
minarets of the Jama mosque fell and many houses were destroyed, 
with in one case the loss of 500 persons mot at a marriage feast.^ The 
establishment of order and the lowering of the town duos, gave a great 
impetus to trade and the city was for a time busy and prosperous. 
The population rose from 80,000 in 1817 to about 88,000 in 182 1‘‘^ 
During the eiglit following years a special cess was levied and at a 
cost of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) the city walls were repaired About 
the same time a cantonment was established on a site to the north of 
the city, chosen in 1830 by Sir John Malcolm. These (1825-1832), 
though some of them years of agricultural depression and dull trade, 
brought a further increase of population to 90,000.^ In the next 
ten years the state of the city unproved. The population rose 
(1846) to about 95,000, and Hatising’s temple and other buildings of 
that time (1844-1840) show that some of the city merchants were 
possessed of very great wealth.^ The public funds available after 
the walls were finished were made use of for municipal purposes. 
Streets wore widened and thoroughfares watered.'^ During the 
following years the improvement continued. Ahmedabad^s gold, 
silk, and carved-wood work again (1855) became famous, and its 
merchants and brokers enjoyed a name for liberality, wealth and 
enlightenment.^ 

During the 1857 mutinies, the large needy and unsettled Musalman 
population of Ahmedabad, was, in the absence of European troops, 
a cause of anxiety to Government. Hasan Khan Batangi, a 
Musalman gentleman of good family, was ordered to enlist, from 
the dangerous classes, 2000 infantry and 150 horse. Their 
employment, tho IT gh it added little to the military strength of the 
Government, had the effect of keeping the men out of mischief till 
the crisis was over. Had it not been for this politic men sure, and 
the severe example made of the mutineers of the Gujarat Horse, and 
of the 2nd Grenadier Regiment, the city would probably have been 
plundered. It was known that the Native officers of the Gujarat 
Horse had been tampering with the arsenal guard, and so general 
was the fear of disturbance that traders buried their treasure and 
employed parties of Rajputs and Kolis for the defence of their houses. 
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1 Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XVII. 292 Two years later at 41 minutes past 2 p m. on 
the 13th August 1821 an earthquake shock lasted for thirty seconds. A slight 
tremulous motion, it was enough to swing lamps and rock chairs. The day was cloudy 
and cool without any special atmospheiic phenomena. As. Journal, XIII. (1822), 
293. The only earthquake shock since recorded m Ahmedabad was m 1864 (April 29), 
It is described as a smart shock travelling from south to not th, and lasting for 
20 seconds with a noise like the rolling of a heavy carriage on a hard road. Trans, 
Bom. Geo. Soc. XVII. 294. 

2 See below p. 293. 3 Briggs’ Cities of Gujari^shtra, 209. 

4 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 232. 5 Briggs’ Cities of Gujar^ishtra, 209. 

^ Dr. Buist . Bom. Geo. Soc, XIll, 62. 
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On the arrival of the 86th Regiment (January 1858) the city was 
disarmed, when 25,000 arms chiefly matchlocks and swords were 
surrendered.^ 

- Tho eight years after the mutiny (1857-1865), was a time of groat 
prosperity. The American war (lcS63-18G5), and about the same 
time (1864) the opening of tho railway to Bombay, flooded Alimedabad 
with wealth, and though m 1860 many a fortune was lost, enough 
money remained to keep tho trade and wealth of tho city from 
sinking to its former level. 

Since 1866 Ahraedabad has twice, in 1868 and in 1875, been 
greatly damaged by floods, and twice, in 1877, suffered from fii’o. 
Of the floods details have been given in Oliapter 1. Of tho 1877 
fires, tho first on the 27th January was caused by an explosion of 
gunpowder in a Bohora^s shop. This shop, in which were more 
than 500 pounds of gunpowder, was about ton at night found to 
bo on fire. The gunpowder exploded burning five shops and 
killing eighty-ciglit people.^ Two months later, on the night of tho 
24th March, a fire broke out m tho chioC enclosure, of the 
Sarangpur division. Tho street was very narrow and lined with 
four-story high houses. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
tho engines could bo brought to play on the fire. Military help was 
called in and by ten next morning the fire was got under, but not 
until ninety-four houses had been burned and property worth £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) destroyed.^ At present (l(S78) its lower classes are 
suffering from the long continued Ingh prices of food-grains, and its 
upper classes from tho dullness of trade and losses in Bombay mills. 
Still during tho five years ending 1877, while much has boon done 
to improve the appearance and health of the city, its trade has steadily 
risen,^ and its steam cotton spinning and weaving mills, besides 
cheapening cloth, give well paid employment to about 2000 of its 
poorer inhabitants,^ 


Section II, — Objects of Interest.^ 

Except an old Hindu well, the Dutch tombs, and some modern 


1 The Hon. L, R. Ashburner, C S.I., Feb, 20th, 1879. 

2 Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector. 

3 Police Commissioner N. D , No (>27 of 7th April 1877. 

4 From 57,202 tons m 1873 to 82,314 tons in 1877. 

6 The account of the present state of Ahmedabad, its lodges, temples, fairs, trade 
and manufactures, and the 1879 city-divisions and suburbs, owes much of its fullness 
to matenals supplied by Mr, J. F. Fernandez, Iluzur Deputy Collector. The 
City Survey officer, Mr. A. W, Waite, has also helped in preparing tho city map 
and in supplying a variety of details. On population and manufactures, R^o Bahddur 
Bechardds AmbdidAs, C.S.I., has kindly given much useful information. 

6 In compiling this section free use has been made of Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs 
(1813) ; of the 1824 City Survey Records ; of Briggs’ Cities of Gujar^shtra (1849) ; of 
Mr. Burgess’ Notes on Gu]ardt (1870) ; of Capt. Lyon’s Notes on Photographs (1871 ) ; 
and of Mr. Burgess’ Archaeological Survey Report for 1874-75. But most of the 
information, architectural remarks, and criticisms, are taken from Messrs. T. C. Hope 
and Fergusson’s work on the Architecture of Ahmedabad (I860}. 
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Hindu templog, all buildings of arcbitoctnral interest in Abmedabad Chapter X1V« 
are Muhammadan. Places oflnteregt 

Of these one or two, as Darya Khdn’s (p. 284) and A'zam Khan’s Ahmedabad. 

(p. 291) tombs, aro rough and commonplace, and some as Shah Musalmin 

Wajih-ud-din’s (p. 278) tomb, and tho Shahi Bag (p. 283) and A'zam Architecture. 

Khan’s palaces (p. 274), aro of late date (1000-1700). But almost all 

other first class remains have tho special interest of representing a 

distinct stylo of architecture. Tho date of this, ‘ the most elegant and 

instructive of Indo-Saracenic styles,’^ corresponds with tho century 

and a half (1413-1573) of independent Ahmedabad rule. Starting 

in 1413, before ten years were over, tho builders had gained enough 

skill and confidence to raise tho Jama mosque, still one of the 

handsomest in the city. The Kani Asni, or as it is generally called 

tho Rani Sipri mosque, tho gem of Ahmedabad, bears the date 1514. 

Perhaps tho stylo was then at its best. But during the next sixty 
years it fell off but little, for at the time of the Moghal conquest 
(1572), two mosques^ were in hand whose half finished remains are 
among the chief ornaments of the city. 

In spite of tho vigour and religious zc.al of its kings ; tho strong 
strain of foreign blood that constant dealings with Western Asia 
had brought into the province ; and tho tnsto and talent of tho 
learned strangers at its court, so great was tho building skill of 
tho natives of G-ujarAt, that its Muh.aiiimadau architecture is, in 
construction and detail, tho most Hindu of Indo-Saraconic styles.® 

In domestic buildings, the p.alaccs, taking Mahmud Bogada’s Sarkhoj 
palace as an example, aro built without arches entirely lu the pillared 
and flat Ilmdii style. In civil buildings, exce^it that tracery takes 
tho place of images, the beautifully designed step wells and many- 
sided reservoirs with flights of stone stops anel richly carved 
outflow and inflow sluices, aro almost purely Hiiidu.^ In religious 


1 Fcrgiisson’s Hist of Arch. TII 5‘21, .')2r,, !>27. 

2 The Slicih/ipiir inostpie, p 279 and the lUba Lnlui mocique, p 200 

3 Fergussou’b J[ibt of Areli. Ill 527. Of the inaten.ils used iii the Ahmedabad 
buddings ])ait of the sandstone came fiom Ahmodnagai (>0 Hides to the north-east 
of Ahmedabad, and the rest, abetter stone, from Dhr/ing.idia in Kdtbiawnr. Of 
oinaniental stones, besides those brought fiom the iniiib of Chandravati and 
Anhilvdda, a fino white marble came from Makr An about 35 miles noith of Ajinir ; 
an inferior white inarlde witli yellow and black blotches from a (]iiarry aliout hve 
miles north of Amba IlhavAiii ; an ochic or yellow maible from Jcsalmir, and a poorer 
yellow from LVdit/ina ; blin* marble from Joypur ; black slate, tliat took a brilliant 
polish and was often thought to be marble, from DlirAngadia ; and a mottled yellow 
stone from DakivAda in Catch. Ihiggs’ Cities of Ciij.uAshtra, 2(>0-2()2. Of tho 
workmen some were natives of (xiijarAfc, .ind othei‘^, accoidmgtoa common Ahmedabad 
story, of Malwa ; some of them were Hindus Jiud others conveits to TslAm, Among 
them were skilled master builders Of tho class of men who guided and directed 
the builders no reference has been traced. But it seems probable that, as in Kgypt 
(Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 578, note 1), the execution of tho work was generally 
entrusted to overseers, sometimes military or civil servants of Government, sometimes 
KAzis, who employed workmen skilled m every branch of tho cart. 

4 Nowhere, says Mr Pergussoii, did tho people of Ahmedabad show themselves 
better architects than in these useful works. It was a necessity of their nature that 
every object should be ornamental and tlieir success was as ^eat as in their mosques 
and palaces. Hist of Arch. III. 537. Except for the want of images, and that in the 
Sarkhej waste -weir there is one large MusalmAn arch, the KAnkanya and Sarkhej lakes 
are. in stylo, purely Hindu, 
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buildings there was more change. Though no class of local funeral 
monuments could bo used as Musalman tombs, the domed and pillared 
porches of Hindu temples were easily made to serve the purpose.^ 
This, in its simplest form, was an octagonal dome supported on 
twelve pillars with, according to the size of the building, other pillars 
added on every side. Unlike the diagonal arrangement in Hindu 
porches, the Ahmedabad tomb was a square with entrances in the 
centres of the sides. Where many pillars wore used the square 
arrangement became somewhat monotonous, though this was in 
most cases relieved by screens of finely cut open stone trellis work 
filling the spaces between the pillars. Late in the best period of 
Ahmedabad art, to the great increase of size, large piers and arches 
took the place of pillars and flat roofs. Either because the great 
arched Batva mausoleum was never finished or because it fell, there 
is, in the strictly Ahmedabad period, no example of this stylo. But 
the arched tomli of Mir Abu Turab, built m this style in 1579 soon 
after the Moghal conquest, is most successful and pleasing. 


Not only from their superior richness and beauty, but because of the 
skill with which they blend local Hindu practice with foreign aims 
and ideas, the most interesting of the buildings are the mosques. 
In spite of the widely differing character of their places of worship, the 
dark Hindu shrine where only one or two can enter, and the open 
well lit hall where the whole congregation of the faithful may meet, 
a pillared Gujarat temple with its courtyard, porches, and colonnades, 
can, with ease, be turned into a mosque. The chief cell and its 
porch taken from the middle of the court, and the entrances of the 
surrounding cells built up, there remains the typical mosque, a 
courtyard girt with a double colonnade. For the remaining feature, 
the important Mecca wall, all that is wanted is to raise there the 
tall porch pillars and dome with, if they are to be had, a smaller 
dome on either side.^ Mosques had with success been made after 
this fashion in IMtan at the close of the thirteenth, and in Cambay 
during the fourteenth centuries.*^ But, as far as is known, the 
early Gujarat mosipio builders were either foreign merchants 
working in foreign style, or conquerors satisfied Avith re-arranging 
Hindu materials. It was left for the Ahmedabad kings, and for the 
leariK'd men that adorned their courts, to work out a style of building, 
Hindu in detail, but with a largeness and freoness of plan and 
outline which the Hindu temples want.^ ^Jflic progress of the 
style can be traced fiom the first rough attempts (1113-1423) 
to draw a screen of jilam Musalm{ln arches in front of the rearranged 


1 Koibes (lids MAla, 185(), IT. 18.3) ^ives an engraving of a Gujardt Rajput 
fiineicil niunuinont, a little domed canopy .sui)ported l)y loui columns. 

Fcrgus.son’8 TTist of Arch llf 2(14 

3 Alif Khdn (1297) bnilt the JAina mosque at Pntan f»f white marble with so many 
pillars tliat the common people often made a mistake in counting them In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was still a wonderful and noble building. Bird’s 
Mirdt-i>Ahmadi, 163. Imrdr bm Ahmad Kajirdni built a Jdma mosque at Cambay in 
1325, inferior in size only to the Ahmedabad Jdma mosque, the interior all borrowed 
from Jam temples. Fergusson’s Hist, of Aich III. 537. The foreign Musalmdn 
merchants had mosques at Cambay and Anhilvdda. But except that they had 
minarets (see below p. 266) nothing of their style is known. 

4 Ferguson’s Hist, of Arch. 111. 527. 
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Hindu pillars ; through a timo (1450-1460) when almost all that Chapter XIV- 
was foreign was given up and the whole building was Hindu in plan Places of Interest- 


and detail, till, better blended than formerly with tho Hindu, the 
Musalmdn element again appears and continues in use up to the 
close of tho Ahmedabad dynasty.^ 


Ahmedabad. 

Musalmdn 

Architecture, 


In three respects, the way they are lighted, the delicacy of their Peculiarities, 
traceries, and their minarets, the Ahmedabad mosques differ, both 
from tho local Hindu^ and from the other styles of Indo- Saracenic 
architecture. 


By making the central dome higher than the side domes ; by Lighting. 
setting a double row of dwarf columns on the side roofs ; and by 
building in front of the columns a richly carved balustrade and 
sometimes a most delicately cut stone screen, a clerestory was 
formed through which, with perfect ventilation, a subdued light 
passed into tho central compartment. 

The forms of tracery used in tho Ahmedabad mosques will ^ as Traceries. 
ornaments compare with those of any age or any land.^^ They are 
of two kinds, screens of open cut stone, filling arches and spaces 
between pillars, and in minarets the arched tracery panels that 
take the place of the image niches of Hindu temple towers. 

Their minarets, the only minarets that in beauty of outline and Minarets. 
richness of detail surpass those of Cairo,^ are the chief glory of the 
Ahmedabad mosques. The Ahmedabad minaret is part of the 
mosque, built into its wall. In all but tho worst examples tho lines 
of the tower start from tho ground. The tower, with beautifully 
broken outline, lichly ornamented with arched panels of trellis 
work and belts of varied tracery, stands out buttress-hke from the 
ground to the mosque roof, relieving its flat front wall. Above 
the roof it rises around slightly-tapering tower, relieved by galleries 
supported by most richly carved brackets and surrounded by 
delicately cut balustrades, and ending in a conical top of varied 
design. Though only at Sarkhej and Batva mosques were built 
without minarets, the towers of a few others were either never finished 
or have fallen.^ Those that remain, always in pairs,^ stand in most 


^ The earliest mosques, those with no attempt to blond the Musalmdn and the Hindu 
elements, are four : Ahmad SliAh’s, 1414 , Haibat Khdn’s, 1414 , Syed A lam’s, 1420 ; 
and Malik A'lam’s, 1422 Then comes the Jdma mosque, 1424, wheie minaiets ami 
arched windows are successfully combined with Hat Hindu aisles and interior After 
this, in the mixed style of the Jdma mosque, aie tho Mirzdpur mosquo, 1431 ; Sidi 
Syed’s, 1443 , and Sultdn Kutb-ud-diii’s, 1440. At the same tmie a new, purely llat and 
Hindu variety, admirably simple and uniform, was tried at Sarkhej, 1445, and at Batva, 
1462, and later on with the addition of eiid-mmarets in the Syed Usmdn mosque, 1400 ; 
and the Rdni Asm or Sipri mosque in 1514, the last and most perfect specimen of its 
class. Meanwhile the mixed style was kept up in Miya Khdu Chishti’s mosque, 1405 ; 
in Muhdfiz Khdn’s mosque and Achut Bibi’s mosque both about 1470, the last 
blending most successfully the Hat and tho arched styles. In 1572, two very beautiful 
exan^les of the mixed style, the ShAhdpur andBdbd Lului’s mosques, remained unfimshed. 

2 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch III 533. 

* Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. III. 534. 

^ The minarets of the Shahdpur and BAba Lului’s mosques, begun about 1560, were 
never fimshed ; those of tho Jdma (1424), the Queen’s Mirzdpur, (1431), the Kutub 
Shdh (1446), and the Achut Bibi mosques (1469), have either partly or altogether fallen. 

^ Achut Bibi’s mosque (1469) had once seven minarets, three at the outer entrance 

B 187-34 
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cases on either side of the main door. In four mosques^ the 
minarets are at the ends of the front face, and in two, Usman^s 
and Rani Asni^s, they are purely ornamental with no staircase 
or opening from which the call to piayor can bo sounded. In 
the earliest mosques, Ahmad Sliah^s (1114) and Ilaibat Khanka 
(1414), the minarets, built on the roof, rise short plain and ugly, 
little better than chimney ])ots. The design was soon improved. 
A few years later in Syed A'lam^s mosque, the lines of the minaret, 
instead of stopping at tho roof, are carried to the ground. Later 
on, tho ornament grows richer and is better spread, tho panels 
are larger and more clearly arched, and tho tracery is freer and 
lighter. 

Though in Egypt, more than 250 years earlier, tho mosque-minarot 
had reached a very high degree of porfoction,2 tho Ahmedabad 
would seem to be tho lirst of Indo-Saracenic styles to use the minaret 
as part of the mosque.*'^ Under tho Ghazni dynasty (975-1139), 
and, except an unsuccessful attempt in tho Ajmir mosque, under the 
Pathan kings of Delhi (1192-1554) minarets were victory pillars not 
mosque-towers. In Jaiiiipur (1897-1478), the mosque-minaret was 
as little known as at Delhi, and there were no mosque-minarets at 
Gaur (1208-1573), Mandu (1/101-1568), or Kalburgah (1847.1609).4 
The Ahmedabad kings may have owed tho suggestion to one of the 
learned strangers from western Asia. But tho details and tho 
whole character of the tower are Hindu, in some respects closely 
resembling the second Cldtor victory pillar,^ and more generally 
recalling tho base of a Gujarat Hindu temple tower.^^ 

The objects of interest form two mam groups, those within, 
and those without the city walls. Beginning with tho city buildings, 
the simplest order seems to bo to start with those seen from the railway 


of the enclosure, two at the inner, and one on either side of the chief door of the 
mosque. All of these, except the stumps of the inosjpio towers, have fallen As far 
as IS known the Jdina mosque at ChAm[)aiier with six minarets, one at each comer of 
the courtyard and one on each side of the mam gate, is the only Gujaidt mosque with 
more than two miii«i,rets 

1 Usmdn’s, (14G0) , Shdh A lam’s, (1480); Rdni Asm’s, (1514); and Muhammad 
Ghaus’, (1562) 

2 Fergusson’s Hist. ♦£ Arch IT 387. 

3 Two passages would seem to show that there were minarets in Gujardt before 
the days of the Ahmedabad Sultans In the twelfth century the foreign Musalmdn 
merchants of Cambay had a mosque and a minaret from ^^hich the call to prayer was 
sounded. This was destroyed in a riot ; rebuilt by Sidh HA] (1094-1143) , again 
destroyed by the BAlas (about 1220), and soon aftei restored with four towers and golden 
cupolas by a certain Syed Sharaf Tamm. (Muhammad U6 (1211-12.35) m Elliot’s 
Hist. IT 162-164). Again AJif Khan (1297) is said to have built a mosque with mindrs at 
Pdtan. (Bird’s MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 158). But this seems doubtful , in the detailed account 
of theFAtan mos^pie there is no mention of minarets (Ditto, 163). 

4 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. 111. 497, 612, 518, 550, 555. 

5 This was built m 1439 a few years before the close of the Gujardt Sultdn Ahmad 
I. ’8 reign A woodcut of the tower is given by Feigiisson, HI. 253. 

6 The bases of the Aiimedabad minarets are, except for tho change from images 
to tracery, elongated copies of the perpendicular parts of the basements of Hindu 
temples (Ferg, Hist. Arch JII. 532). So also P'orbes ; the minarets of Ahmedabad 
mosques, if, for their arched foliated panels, idol -sculptured alto-reliefs are substitut- 
ed, are on a small scale perfect representations of the two stories of a shrine tower to 
which the imagmation can easily add a curvilinear spire. Bom. Quar. Rev. V. ^5, 
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station, and, following tho main line of road from the station south- 
west across the city to tho lihadar or citadel, to divide tho city into 
two, one-half to the left or south, tho other to the right or north of 
the main road. 

Tho buildings seen from tho railway station, as tho train reaches 
Ahmedabad, are Sidi Bashir^s, and tho llailway Station mosques. 

The remains of Sidi Bashir’s mosque and tomb lie to the south- 
west of tho railway station. The ago of tho mosque is doubtful. 
It seems to have been built either by Sidi Bashir, a slave of Sultan 
Ahmad I. whose tomb lies close by ; or by Malik Sarang, one of 
Mahmud Begada^s nobles, who founded a now deserted Sarangpur 
suburb. In style it is mixed Hindu and Musalman much like Miya 
Khan Chishti^s (p. 284) mosque built in 1465. Only the minarets 
and arched central gateway remain ; the body of the building was 
destroyed in 1 753 during the struggle between the Marathas and 
Jawan Mard Khan. 

On the left hand side, as tho train enters tho station, are the two 
tallest minarets in Ahmedabad. All traces of their mosque,^ and tho 
memory of its name and date are gone. The stylo and material of 
the minarets point to the close of Mahmud Begada^s reign (1511), or 
perhaps rather later. Though much damaged, especially near the 
foot, the stairs inside the minarets may still be used. 

On tho way to the city the next object of interest is the City 
Walls. These, built by Sultan Ahmad I. m 1412, were, in 1486, so 
strengthened and repaired by Mahmud Begada, as to make Ahmedabad 
one of the strongest cities in India ^ In the seventeenth century 
the walls of Ahmedabad were noticed with wonder and praiso by 
almost all European travellers.^ During the disorders of tho early 
part of the eighteenth century (1723-1750) the walls suffered, and 
in 1755 the rams were so heavy that m several places they fell down.'* 
In the same year Momin Khan put them m repair. But after in 1780 
they wore, near the Khan Jahan gate, broached by tho British, they 
would seem not to have been put to rights, and gradually became so 


1 A common saying in Ahmedabad makes tins out to have been the mosque of the 
Ddudi or Shia Bohords Another building of some interest, to the north-east of tho 
railway station outside the Kdlupur gate, is tho tomb of Kbdn Jahan. This, tho 
last of the RAos of Sorath, defeated by Mahmud Begada in 1470 or 1472, bceanie a 
devout Muslim and a follower of Uazrat ShAh A'lam. Bird’s MirAt-i-Alimadi, 209 ; 
Rds MAla, 274. 

2 Ferishta (Briggs, IV, 70) states that in 1486 Mahmud Begada caused tho city to 
be surrounded by a wall and bastions maiking the time by the date-hno ‘ Whoever 
is within IS safe.^ This gives 892 H. or 1486 A D. But. as in the MirAt-i-Ahiriadi, 
it 18 expressly noticed that Suit An Ahmad built both tho Bhadar or citadel and tho 
city walls, Mahmud Begada can only have repaired them. Major Watson. 

3 Finch (1611) says the city had a good share ot strength in castle gates and strong 
walls (Hams, I. 89) ; Whittington (1613) mentions its strong wall (Kerr, IX. 127) ; 
Terry (1618) its many fair gates girt with a high and thick bnek wall (Voyage, 179) ; 
Mandelslo (1638) its beautiful walls with twelve gates, many high towers and a ditch 
twenty-five yards broad but dry and rumod m places (Voyages, 77) ; Theveuot (1666) 
its wails of stone and brick strengthened by great round towers and kept in the most 
careful repair (Voyages, V. 23), and Ogilby (1680) its walls six miles round, forty feet 
high and fifteen thick (Atlas, V. 209.) 

4 Watson’s Gujardt History, 145. 
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ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was 
as unsafe as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common.^ 
In the early years of British management (1818-1825) complaints 
of the bad state of the walls were constant. In 1825 the Collector 
wrote ; ^ the city is on all sides open to thieves and robbers,’ ^ and in 
1828 the circuit Judge drew attention to the state of the walls urging 
that some of the city revenues should be sot apart for their repair, but 
fearing that it was too late to hope for any sufficient remedy.^ Shortly 
after this, chiefly by the exertions of Mr. H. Borrada.ile the Collector, 
much public interest was taken in the restoration of the walls ; a tax 
on clarified butter was levied and in 1832 at a cost of £25,000 
(Ks 2,50,000) they were thoroughly repaired.^ In 1847 Mr. Briggs 
described the walls as five miles six furlongs and twenty-eight polos 
round, averaging fifteen feet in height and from four to five feet 
thick, with largo bastions at every fifty paces. The wall was then, 
and has since been kept m good repair.^ 


Except some parts on the river side which are faced with stone, 
the whole city wall is of brick. In the walls are eighteen gates, 
fifteen large and three small. Of the fifteen, one is closed, and two 
are now. Those gates are, beginning from the north-west corner, three 
in the north- wall, the 8h«ahapur in the north-west, the Delhi in the 
north, and the Daryapur in the north-east ; four in the east wall, 
the Premablnii, a new gate, in the north-east, the Kalupur in the oast, 
the 1^111 chkuva, a now gate, in the east, and the Sarangpur in the 
south-east; four in the south wall, the llaypur and A'stodiya m the 
south-east, and the Mahudha, the closed gate, and the Jamalpur in 
the south ; seven in the west wall, the Khan Jalian, Raykhad and 
Manok in the south-west ; the three citadel gates, Ganesh, Ram, and 
Baradari in the centre ; and the Khanpur gate in the north-west.^ 


1 Briggs’ Cities of Gu]ar.ishtra, 200 Forbes (1781) desciibos the wall as SJ miles 
round with irregular towers every fifty yards, twelve ehief gates and several sally 
ports Or Mein III 117. Of the walls, in 1750, the author of the Mii4t-i-Ahmadi 
gives these details, there were twelve gates, heginiiing from the north, Shdhdpur, Idarya 
or Delhi, DaryApur, Kalupur, Sdrangpiu, lUypur, A'stodiya, JaniAlpur, Kb4n Jahdn, 
Bayhhad, and Kh/inpur He does not mention the Mahudha oi closed, Band, gate 
and gives a Dhedriah gate (not nhaitificd) The walls, he adds, had 130 bastions or 
towers, 9 corners oi faces, and fi7fi7I battlements They were about three miles 
round and enclosed^ a space 3125 cubits long and 2500 cul>its broad Their 
average height was ten to twelve feet. Major Watson’s Translation, Feb. 4, 1879. 

2 Bom Gov. Bcv. llee. 117 of 1825, 44. 

3 Circuit Judge’s Keport, April 20, 1828. 

4 Ahmedabad Architecture, 58. 

5 Biiggs’ Cities of Gujaidshtra, 209. Breaches made by the 1875 flood were repaired. 

6 The details are the ShAlidpur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of three stone arches twenty feet high and fifteen broad with a roofed platform 
32x 18 The Delhi gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway of three stone 
arches fifteen feet broad and twenty-two high with a roofed platform 32x20 pierced 
for one gun. In 1878, on either side of the main gateway, two openings, each 8 feet 
wide and Ifi high were added foi foot p.isseiigeis at a cost of £489 (Ks, 4890). The 
Darydpur gate, the doors of iron-plated timlicr, the gateway of tliree stone arches 
the largest twenty-two feet high with a roofed platform 30x11 The Premdbhdi 
gate, Saracenic in style, 16 feet broad and as many higli, was built in 1864 at a cost 
of £914 (Ks 9140). The KMupur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of three stone arches twenty-sevcui feet high with a roofed platform 32x18 and 
pierced for two guns. The Banchkuva, five well, or Nava, new gate was at a cost of 
£1145 (Ks. 11,450), built m 1871 for easy access to the railway station. It consists of 
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From the railway station passing through tho Kalupur, Panch- 
kuva, or Sarangpur gate, and taking one of the main roads west to 
the citadel, in the left or south division of the city are, in tho south- 
east corner, two mosques, tho Queen^s mosque in Sarangpur and tho 
mosque of Muhammad Ghaus. Though the date of the Queen’s 
mosque is uncertain, its close likeness to the Achut Bibi’s mosque 
(p. 284) fixes it at about 1510, late in Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) 
reign. This is one of tho buildings in which the flat Hindu and the 
arched Musalman styles are most happily combined. It has lost 
one of its minarets. 

About 300 yards south of the Queen’s mosque is tho mosque of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliori. This, built in 1562, has little 
in it of tho special Ahmedabad style. Clumsy, though not wanting 
in grandeur, it looks a bad copy of tho Jaunpur mosques (1397-1478). 
Very much like the larger mosques of upper India it is worthy of 
study, especially for the skill shown in arching off the square corners 
so as to receive the round domes. 

About 800 yards south-west, not far from tho A'stodiya gate, are 
two mosques, Ilani Asm’s, better known as Rani Sipri’s,* and Dastur 
Khan’s. Rani Asm’s mosque, ‘ tho gem of Ahmedabad, and of its 
class one of the most exquisite buildings in the world,’ was finished 
in 1514 by Rani Asiii tho widow of Sultan Mahmud Begada. It 
is small in size, fifty-five feet by twenty and has two fifty -feet high 


three gateways of pointed arches, the central one 18 feet wide and 28 J high ; and each 
side gateway 7 feet wide and 1 0 high. The S/irangpiir gate, doors of iron-plated timber, 
a gateway of three stono arches twenty-six feet high and fifteen broad and a roofed 
platform 33 X 1 0, pierced for three guns The Kdypur gate, doors of iron-jdatcd timber, 
a gateway of three stone arches twenty -six feet high and nineteen broad and a roofed 
platform 32 X 20, pierced for throe guns. Tho A'stodiya gate, doors of iron-pldted timber, 
the gateway of three stone arches seventeen feet broad and twenty-five high with a 
platform 28x27, pierced for three guns The Mahudha gate with a i oof ed platform 
30x21 and twenty feet high. This gateway was ill-omened and was built up and 
never used It is spoken ot as the iShut, Band, gate, and is probably the Dhcdriah 
gate mentioned in the MirAt-i-Ahmadi. The Jamali>nr gate, a gateway of three stono 
arches twenty -two feet broad and twenty-seven high and a roofed platform 32 X 27, 
pierced for one gun The Khan Jahdn gate with an arched gateway, iron plated 
doors and an open platfoiiii 2fix20 and twenty-two feet high. It was near this gate 
that m 1780 the British breached the wall and took the city by assault. Shot marks 
may still be seen on the walls of a inostpie near. (Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 211). Tho 
llAykhad gate 2050 feet north of the Khan Jah^n gate, has three stone arches and an 
iron-xdat^d door. North of Rdykhad and about 158 feet south-east of Ganesh is the 
Mdnek gate which is small in size and has stono steps. Under the head ‘ Bhadar ’ some 
account is given of the Bhadar gates. The KhAnpur gate, the doors of iron-plated 
timber, the gateway of thi ee stone arches twenty -four feet high by seventeen broad 
with a roofed platform 31 X20. 

1 This moscpie was till lately called the KAni Sipri’s mosque, and was supposed 
to have been built in 1432 by the wife of one of Sult«An Ahmad’s sons But it has 
these words in Arabic “ God who is blessed and high has said ; ‘ Of a truth mosques 
belong to Go ^ fh,3n call ye on no one else with him’, and the Prophet has said ; ‘ He 
who builds a inos(juu for God Almighty, will have a castle built for him by God in 
Paradise,’ This mosque was built during the reign of the great king, whose helper 
is the All-morciful, Shams-nd-dunya wad-din Abun-nAsir Muzaffar ShAh, son of 
Mahmud ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh, son of Muhammad 
ShAh, son of Muzaffar ShAh the King. May God make his kingdom last ! Tho 
builder of this mosque is tii ^ mother of Abu Bakar KhAn, son of Mahmud ShAh 
SulfcAn, who is called RAni Asm. During the months of the fourth solar year of the 
present reigu m 1)20 ( A,D. 1514),” Arch, Surv. Rep. 1874-75,7. 
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minarets. Hindu in style with only one arch in a side door, and with 
purely ornamental minarets, this building has the double charm of 
simple and uniform design, and of graceful and fitting detail. Though 
very beautiful the tomb in front is not equal in design to the mosque. 
The upper story is too tall for the basement and its unpierced stone 
has a heavy look. The parapet round the tomb is a rich specimen of 
Hindu work. 


A'sa BhiVs 
Mound. 


Dastur KMrCa 
Mosque. 


Haihat Khanka 
Mosque. 


Christian 

Qrave-yard. 


About 100 yards north-west of Eani Asni’s mosque is the site of 
the fort of the Bhil chief who, in early times, gave his name to the 
town of Asaval. On this mound one of Sultan Ahmad^s (1414) first 
mosques is said to have been built. In 1824 the mosque was mostly 
in ruins. ^ 

About 100 yards westof A'sa BhiFs mound is Dastur Khan^s 
mosque, built probably in 148Gby one of Mahmud Begada^s (1459- 
1511) ministers. Its chief interest is the open cut-stone screen that 
shuts in the cloister round the court-yard.-^ 

About 900 yards south-west of Dastur Khan^s mosque, in the 
extreme south near the Jamalpur gate, is Haibat Khan^s mosque, built 
by Haibat Khan, one of Ahmad^s nobles, according to the common 
story on the site of a Hindu temple. Though of little beauty, this 
mosque is interesting as one of the earliest attempts to combine 
Muhammadan and Hindu elements. The front wall is plain, pierced 
by three small pointed arches ; the minarets small and without 
ornament, rise like chimneys from the roof; and, with a dwarfed and 
unlighted clerestory, the centre is barely raised above the side domes. 
Inside, in the centre, is a Hindu dome of great beauty, and pillars 
taken from different temples with every variety of rich ornament. 
Except for the form of its dome, the outer porch would be as well 
suited to the entrance of a Hindu temple as of a Musalman mosque. 

About 500 yards west of Haibat Khan^s mosque, outside the city 
close under the Khan Jahan gate, where in 1780 the walls were 
breached and the city taken by the English,^ is the Protestant grave- 
yard once a Musalman burying ground. A number of the tombs 
are of marble. The only one of any ago was raised, in 1780, by 
General Goddard, to Captain Thomas Gough of the Bengal army, one 


1 City Survey Records, 1824. 

2 A stone m this mosque has these words in Arabic : “ God who is blessed and 

great has said ; ‘ Of a truth mos(iues belong to God ; worship no one with him’; and 
the Prophet, God’s blessing on him, has said , ‘ Ho who builds a inostjue for God 
will have a house like it built by God for him m Paradiso.’ The edifice of this Jdma 
mosque was built during the reign of the King of Kings, Nasir-ud-dunya wad-din Abul 
Path Mahmud Shdh, son of Muhammad 8hdh, son of Ahmad 8hdh, son of Muhammad 
8hdh, son of Muzaffar Shdh the King, by the slave who hopes t'j gam t|iQ mercy 
of God, the Mdlik Malik Ghani Khdsa-zdd who has received from iiiis ^ust majest) 
and the high shelter (of the people) the title of Dastur-ul-]^^ik. May God keej 
him in his high place that he may gain the mercy of God, an^ meet with his greal 
reward. This was on 10th Shdbdn of the year 8, (probabjly 892, that is 1480).* 
Arch. Surv. Rep. 1874-75, 6, 7. This mosque is said to haWj been built from a sun 
collected from an almond, haddm^ worth a little above oi^.fiftieth part of an anna 
taken daily from each of the labourers employed in ro^auiuir the city walls. Cit] 
Survey, 1824. V 6 J 

3 ^ot marks may be seen on the gateway. 
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of tho volunteers for the ' forlorn hope.’^ A stone-throw to the south 
is tho Roman Catholic grave-yard, a small strip of ground with no 
rich tombs. 

Passing back, on the main road near tho centi'o of tho city, are 
the Jama mosque, Sultan Ahmad^a tomb, and the tombs of 
Sultdn Ahmad’s Wives. 

The Jama Masjid, or Public Mosque, finished in 1424 (4th January) 
by Sultan Ahmad I.,^ about sixth m ago of the Ahmedabad 
Musalman remains, is the largest and grandest mosque in tho city and 
one of the most remarkable buildings of its class in India. On tho 
south side of the mam street, a little east of the Three Gateways, 
once the centre of a great square, tho mosque enclosure, 382 feet 
long by 238 wide, has gradually been shut in by houses built against 
its outer walls. Through the small porch in tho centre of tho 
north wall is a large paved courtyard, surrounded on the north, 
east, and south by cloisters with a light-domed roof supported by 
stone-pillars, the walls inscribed with sentences from the Kuran. 
In the south wall, opposite the north entrance, is another gate, 
ornamented by a covered stone porch, probably of later date than 
the mosque, so purely Hindu, that but for tho arches at its base, 
it might bo taken for an unmoved temple. In a pond in tho 
centre of tho courtyard worshippers bathe, and then pass west, 
where the mosque fills the whole breadth of the western wall. 
Prom the courtyard the mosque seems a row of five domes, tho 
centre dome highest, with lower-domed aisles, and in the same lino 
beyond and lower than the aisles, domed wings. The wings are 
open in front, and the centre and aisles are entered by open 
archways. The central arch is on cither side adorned by the base 
of a highly ornamented tower, all that is left of the once famous 
shaking minarets.® Tho mosque is a simple rectangular hall 210 
feet long by ninety-five broad. Its floor is of coarse white marble 
with, under the central entrancc-arch, a black marble slab, said 
to be the back of a figure of Farasnath, the 23rd Jain saint. Tho 


1 Briggs* Cities of Gujardshtra, 269. The inscription runs ; * Erected by order of 
General Goddard to the memory of Capt. Thomas Gough, who died of the wound 
he received in the assault of Ahmedabad on the 15th February 1780 Aged 85 years.’ 
Capt Gough’s IS the only tomb of any histone interest. Mr Fernandez, May 1879. 

2 On a marble slab above the centre of the three prayer niches are these words 
in Arabic ; “ This high and far-stretching mosque was raised by the slave who trusts, 
comes again, and seeks the mercy of God, vho is kind, who alone is to be worship])ed, 
as the Kuran says, 'truly mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him,’ by 
the slave who trusts the helping God,Nd8ir-ud-dunya wad>din Abul Fath Ahmad Shdli, 
son of Muhammad Sh«dh, sou of Muzaffar the King, The date of its building from 
the flight of the Prophet, God’s blessing on him, is the first day of Safar, may the 
month end successfully and victoriously, in the year 827 (4th January 1424).’* 
Arch. Survey Report, 1874-75, 5. 

8 In 1781 Mr. Forbes saw and drew two lofty minarets, ' elegantly proportioned 
and richly decorated.* A circular flight of steps led to a gallery near the top of each, 
(Or. Mem. III. 124,125). A little force at the arch of the upper gallery made both 
minarets shake, though the roof of the mosque remained unmoved. Grindlay, Scenery 
of Western India, 1826, The minarets were thrown down by the great 1819 (June 
16th) earthquake. Both of them broke off at the sill of the window whence the call 
tn nriLVArfl fn Ha nhAnfArl Mi* RnrorAna’ 'Mnf.An /187fi\ 515. 
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arrangement of pillars^ is simple. Each of the five domes seen 
from outside, represents a row of three domes, adorned with the 
most delicate fretwork, and each supported by twelve pillars. On 
the west wall the prayer niches, Idhlds, are inlaid with skilfully 
grouped coloured marbles. Compared with the earlier buildings, 
the Jdma mosque shows much skill in combining Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements. Except the clerestory pillars and perhaps 
the porch of the south gateway there are few fragments o£ 
Hindu buildings. 

Tho door, in the east wall of the Jama mosque enclosure, leads 
to the mausoleum of Sultan Ahmad I,, a massive domed building 
lighted at intervals by windows of pierced stone-work and enclosing 
several white marble tombs. Besides Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, the 
building contains tho tomb of his son Siiltdii Muhammad, and hia 
grandsons Jalal Klian, Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and Sultan Ahmad II.^ 
On Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, Musalmans and Hindus still lay flowers 
and other offerings. 

East of this mausoleum, in an enclosure ten feet above the 
ground, entered by a lofty gateway and surrounded by a trellised 
cloister, are tho tombs of some of Sultan Ahmad I.’s queens. 
The principal tomb, richly carved in white marble, and girt with 
a Persian inscription in minute relief, is that of Moghalai Bibi. 
Near it, of black marble, inlaid with mother-of-pearl is the tomb 
of Murki Bibi, an especial favourite, and other tombs are grouped 
around. They are beautiful works of art, fitted to their object, and, 
graceful in form and detail. 

Across the main road from these tombs is a large heavy upper- 
roomed building. This, now used as tho Bombay Bank, was once the 
Dutch factory. Tho Dutch came to Ahmedabad in 1618, bringing 
rich presents and, in spite of Sir Thomas Roe’s attempts® to 
discredit them, were well received, and allowed to establish two 
factories, one in the city and one at Sarkhej. The Sarkhej factory 
was closed before 1670.^ The city factory was kept on till 
1744 when all tho European servants and tho Company’s effects 
were removed and only three or four natives left to keep the lodge.® 


1 Tho number of pillars is given by Mr. Burgoss at 260, by Mr. Fergusson at 300, 
and by Mr. Hope at 330. Mr. W. K. Waite of the City Survey Office has kindly 
supplied these details There are in all 736 x^dlars. Of those 238 are in the cloisters 
and porches and 498 in the mosque. Of the mosque x)illars, 356 are on the ground- 
floor ; 42 in the women’s cloister ; 70 in tho balcony on the first floor, and 30 in the 
balcony on the second floor. 

2 On a slab in tho tomb are these words : “ The lofty tomb of Ahmad Shdh, tho 
King, whose dome for height rivals the vault of heaven, though it had many servants 
and though they always strove to keep it in order, no one has yet repaired it in so. 
splendid a manner as the ji^rfect mind of that respected and exalted man, the 
benefactor of tho present generation, Farhat-ul-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing, 
liberal and faithful. The date-line of his office tenure has, with God’s help, been 
shewn by tho poet Yahya, m the words ‘ Farhat-i-Mulk these letters give 
the year A.H. 944 (A.D. 1537-38). This writing is the work of Ahmad Chhaj|u.^ 
Arch. Survey Keport, 1874-75, 8. 

3 Kerr, IX. 364. 

4 Stavorinus, III. 110. 

6 Stavorinus, III. 107-111. 
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The chief Dutch trade was in indigo and calico-prints, the latter Chapter XIV- 
much coarser than those of Masulipatam.^ Not far from this stood places ofinteret 
the English factory. As neither the building nor its sight has been 
identified, details regarding it are given in a foot-note.^. hmedabad. 

About 260 yards north-west of the Jama mosque, the TinDarv^za The Three 

or Three Gateways, built by Sultan Ahmad I., a magnificent stone Gateways, 

structure with some rich carving, crosses the main street. The 
roadway of the centre gate is twenty feet wide, and that of each side 
gate seventeen. The height of the arches is twenty-five feet. The 
terrace on the top of the gateway was formerly roofed over. But 
in 1877 the gateway was repaired, and the terrace tlirown open. 

This gateway led into the largo enclosure that formed the outer 
court of the Bhadar, known as the royal square, Muldda Shaky 
1600 feet long and 800 broad, which m 1638 was surrounded by two 
rows of palmtrees and tamarinds mixed with citrons and oranges.^ 

Though modern buildings have greatly encroached on tho space, 
its original form may still be traced. 

Opposite tho middle of tho Three Gateways and in the centre Kdranj, 
of the open space is a building known as tho Karanj or fountain, 
near which, as has been tho custom since, in tho fifteenth century 
the Sultan used to attend it in state, tho Friday market is held. Tho 
building was till lately a quadrangle, enclosing a ruined pond 
and fountain, formerly, it is said, fed from a well in the Bhadar.^ 

It is now in the hands of a dealer in European goods, who by additions 
has made it one of the chief buildings m the city. In front of this 
house, and facing tho Bhadar gate, is a municipal garden, laid out 
with much taste in 1876-77 at a cost of about £1000 (Es. 10,000). 


' Thevenot, V 35, 

2 In April 1614, Aldworth hired a house, and left brokers and servants to provide 
goods (Orme’s Hist Frag 334-336). In August 1615, Aldwoith died, and Kerridga, 
who succeeded him was, apparently without cause, imprisoned and fined by tho 
Viceroy. (Briggs’ Cities of Gujar^shtra, 287. Anderson’s Western India, 19), But 
in 1617 when Koo was m Ahmedabad, the English would seem to have been 
a large party and well treated (Kerr, IX 354). In 1623 the Italian traveller Della 
Valle stayed at the English factory (Letters, 111 91). In 1638 Mandelslo found 
the factor, Mr. Roberts, living in gi cat style, with a handsome Persian horse with 
silver trappings, and an Indian carnage, gilt and covered with Persian carpets, drawn 
by two bullocks as strong and full of spiiit as European horses The tactory w^as 
very well built with many handsome rooms and courtyards for stoiing goods Tho 
president’s room, looking out on a fountain, was carpeted and the pillars swathed in 
silk. There was also a great supper-hall (Voyages, 75, 76). In 1666 they were well 
lodged, doing a great trade in Delhi and Lahoio cloth (Thevenot, V. 26) Soon 
&fter this, the factory was closed (Anderson, 75). But it was again opened and is 
mentioned in 1702, at tho time of the union of the rival Companies (Audei son, 115). 
After the union it was continued for many years In the 1755 disturbances when 
Momin Kh&n took Ahinedabad from the Mardthds, the Kolia pillaging the town, 
attacked the English factory but met wuth so spiiited a resistance that they retired. 
(Watson’s GujarAt Hist. 145). Tho factory seems to have been closed before 1780, when 
the city was captured by General Goddaid At that time tho building would seem 
to have been removed, but the spot was still w^ell known (Foibea’ Or. Mem III 131). 

* Mandelslo^s Voyages, 76. Thevenot gives 2100 feet long and 1200 broaiL 
When he saw it (1606) there were many small square buildings, about nine feet high, 
the police magistrate’s, kotvdVa^ tribunals. In the centre of the square was a very 
high tree with a target at tho top for archery practice. 

^ When (1623) Della Valle visited Ahmedabad, the water of the well was good for 
the whole city and great crowds of people went to fetch it. Letters, III. 93. The 
ground near the Kdranj has lately been raised four feet. During the great 1875 fioo ' 
the water stood from 9 to llj feet deep. 

B 187-35 4- 
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North of the garden are the Ahmedabad High School buildings, 
and to their west the Hemdbhai Institute, with a good library, and 
a fair store of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals. 

Near it is Malik Shabau's, or Huziir-i-Shali^s, mosque, a small 
building with every trace of haviug once been the porch of a Hindu 
temple. It was built in 1452 (21st May) during the reign of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din.^ 


A'zam Khdn's About 400 yards south-west of the Three Gateways is A'zam Khd^n^s 
Palace. palace,^ one of the latest Musalman remains, built in 1 636 by A'zam 
Khdn, the 23rd Viceroy (1635-1642), whose love of building gained 
him the nickname of the white ant, udai. First used as a travellers^ 
rest-house, or caravanserai, it afterwards was made a college ; 
under the Marathas it became the residence of one of their military 
leaders ; and under the British (1820) it was changed into a jail. 
Over the entrance a Persian date-line, ^ Echo was asked to give a 
date : a voice was heard saying the house of goodness and favour,^ 
conceals the year 1046 H., that is, 1636 A.D. The jail, connected 
on both sides with the Bhadar walls, has a very handsome entrance. 
The gate, about eighteen feet high, passing under an archway, 
opens into a regular octagonal hall of great elegance, 37| feet in 
diameter, each side containing on the upper story an arched gallery 
inclosed in front by a low wall of open cut stone. Each gallery 
is surmounted by a cupola with a slightly flattened ceiling whose 
marble chequering is hid by a coating of whitewash. The walls are 
embellished with designs cut into the plaster. Beyond the hall 
is a very large square surrounded by storied blocks of buildings 
used as cells for prisono:cs, and beyond this square lie the 
manufactories enclosed by a high wall. To the left, on entering 
the square, are the hospital and female wards. Underneath the 


^ On a slab in this mosque are these words in Arabic ; “Ood Almighty says ‘Of a truth 
mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him ^ And the Prophet, God’s 
blessing on him, says ‘He who builds a mosque for God will have a house built for 
him by God in P<ira<h8e ’ This nH>sqne was built during the reign of the King of 
Kings Kutb-ud-dunya wad-din Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Shdh, son of Muhammad Shdh, 
son of Ahmad Shdh, sou of Muhammad Shdh, son of Muzalfar Shdh the king, by the 
slave who has need of God the Jfelper, I mean Shabdn, son of Tuhfa Sultdni who has 
the title of Lord Chambeilain, lin^Ld-uUMulk, from a desire to gain the favour of God 
and win bis great reward This took place on the 2ud Jamdd 1. 856 (21st May 1452).** 
Arch. Surv Rep 1874-75, 6. 

2 Mamlelslo (1638) does not mention it. But Thevenot (1666) calls it a caravan- 
serai, a great ornament to the square The front rich with many balconies of stone 
trellis work, the entrance a great octagonal dome with gates opening into the duel 
building, square, two-stoiied, built of cut stone, polished like marble, with rooms all 
round for strangers (Voyages, V 25) The full writing ovei the entrance gate is * (1) 
The protector ot the people of the universe under the shadow of the Almighty. (2) 
The Shahdi Sdhib Kirdn Timur the second, 8hdhdbud-(lin Muhammad, king of kings. 
(3) The king of kings of the woild, the great Akbar Humdyuii-Jike, a Sultdn and son 
of a Sultiin, (4) From amongst his servants, one who in soul and heart obeys his 
orders. (5) The glory of justice, A'zam Khdii the brave whose sword is the life ol 
the country. (6) He built in Gujardt a mansion, like which none m the world wae 
made (7) Wonderful edifice, its height is such as to tower to and above Kiwdn 
in the firmament. (8) It is in beauty and taste like unto Paradise and it is meet thal 
the gatekeeper of Paradise should be stationed here. (9) This 8ardi and Palace ifi 
now completed by order of the Lord of Justice, the most openhanded 6t men. 
HO) Echo was asked to giv^e its date. A voice answered *The house of goodness and 
vour.’ Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 299. 
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octagonal hall and of the same form, is a splendid vault, tehhhdnay Chapter XIIT* 
entered by a flight of steps at each side, with, in the middle, a Places of Interev 
reservoir and a fountain. Behind the jail and inside the Bhadar 
wall is a small garden worked by the convicts.^ Ahmedabad. 


Close to A’zam Khdn^s palace a gateway,^ with a police guard- The Bhadar 

room on either side, a balcony above, and a modern Hindu temple or Citadel 

to Bhadra Kali Mata close by, forms the entrance to the Bhadar or 
citadel. This, called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or Anhilvada, 
ivhich was originally dedicated to tho goddess Bhadra or the 
propitious Kali, was built by Sultan Ahmad at tho time of founding 
the city (1411).^ Square in form, enclosing an area of about 
forty-three acres, and containing 102 houses, the Bhadar has eight 
gates, three largo, two in the east and one in tho south-west 
corner ; three middle-sized, two in the north a.nd one in the south ; 
and two small, in tho west.^ To the west, along the river bank, 
the Bhadar rests on tho outer city wall and m other parts is 
surrounded by a high brick wall kept in a state of good repair. 

Between the Bhadar gate and the jail is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Kalka Mata, the special goddess of Pavagad near the 
old city of Charnpaner. It is held in great veneration by Hindus, 


1 Mr. J. F Fernandez, Huzur Dei)uty Collector. 

2 This gateway is of historic interest. Through it, in 1459, Mahmud Begada, king 
for only a few months, and not fifteen years old, quiver on back and bow m hand, 
with only 300 horsemen, marched to dispeise his rebel nobles and their 30,000 followers. 
Leaving the palace, the young king ordered tho roads leading to it to be held by 
elephants, and, with the royal music playing, marched slowly along the main street. 
His cool bravery gave some of his faithful nobles time to join, and foiming a consi- 
derable force, though small compared with the insurgents, attacked them, put them 
to flight, and destroyed their leaders, Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 48, 49, and Bird’s Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi, 204 

3 According to Ogilby (1080) the Bhadar was, except KAbul and Kandahdr, 
considered the strongest Moghal fortress in India. It was commonly fortified by 
eighteen largo and many small guns (Atlas, V 209) In 1875 among some found- 
ations dug up inside of the Bhadar were several large stone blocks with Hindu 
carving. One of them had a short inscription dated 1303 (1359 S ). These have 
been (Arch. Survey Report, 1874-75, p 3,) supposed to be foundations of Sultan 
Ahmad’s citadel. But it seems more likely that they belonged to a palace, or 
some other of the citadel buildings, as the author of the Mirdt-i-Alimadi expressly 
states that the walls of the present citadel were built by Sultdn Ahmad I (Major 
Watson). Della Valle (1023) describes the palace as having a courtyard with white 
polished walls, and in the middle a high tower for archers To the left were the 
Viceroy’s rooms, and other rooms for the commanders of 1900 horse In one of 
the balconies, Shdh Selim was said to have put an image of tho Viigin ^lary. But 
Della Valle did not see it (Letters, III 94) Mandelslo (1638) describes the citadel 
as very largo and well made of cut stones, one of the best in the empire (Voyages, 76). 
Thevenot adds ‘ as big as a Binall town’ (Voyages, V 25) Both of these travellers 
mention a brick palace close to the square, belonging to the King with, on the gate, 
a great musicians’ balcony. Inside were rooms handsomely gilt and painted but 
wanting m proportion and design. (Voyages, V. 25). 

4 The details are on tlie north face two middlo-sized gates, one leading to 
the Khdiipur, and the other to the MirzApur ward , the foinier was originally a 
small opening lately, at a cost of € 1 1 (Rs 110), turned into a gateway, 13 feet wide and 
l&i high, with neither doors nor arches ; on the east two, both large, the Ldl in the 
north-east and the mam gate desciibed iii the text ; on the south two, cue a new 
(1874) middle-sized gate without doors, m tho centre near the jail garden, and the 
other the largo Ganesh gate in the south-west corner , the former, an arched gate- 
way, 18 feet wide and 17i high, cost £92 (Rs. 920); the Ganesh gate was m 1779 
jO^ened by A'p^ji Ganesh, it is said, in one day ; on the west two, both small, the 
RAm, with stone steps in the south-west^ and the B&rAdan m the north-west. 
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and is open for worship throughout the day. The Mfita is a special 
favourite with lately sentenced prisoners, who, with all sorts of 
promises, call on her to help their appeals. Over the Bhadar gate 
on a high wall, between the two towers, on one of which in former 
times floated the British flag, stands the town clock with two dial 
plates, one facing the Karanj, the other facing the west. It waa 
put up m 1849 at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). 

Within the Bhadar, the chief remains are Sultfen Ahmad^s mosque 
on the south j the Manek Buraj, or ruby bastion, at the south-west 
corner, and the Sidi Syed mosque in the north-east. Of these 
Sultan Ahmad^s mosque m the south, built m 1414,^ one of the 
earliest of Ahmedabad Musalman remains, is said to have been used 
as the royal hoiisehold'^s ])rivate chapel. The outer wall, almost 
bare of ornament, with ill designed pointed arches and squat 
minarets, mark the Hindu^s first attempts to build in Musalman 
style. Inside, five largo and several smaller domes formed of 
converging stones and richly carved, are supported by rows of pillars, 
some of them still bearing Hindu figures and emblems. The north 
porch leading into the latticed Princesses^ Gallery^^ is Hindu 
throughout and may be part of some temple on whose site the 
mosque was raised. The pavement is of white marble, the canopy- 
covered pulpit has a yellow marble balustrade carved in a leafy 
pattern, and white marble steps. In the courtyard is a mound called 
Ganj Shahid or the martyrs^ mound, the tomb of wamors who 
perished m Sultan Ahmad^s early fights.^ 

West of Ahmad Shah^s mosque is the Manek Buraj, or ruby 
bastion, built, it is said, round the foundation-stone of the city. This 
tower, on the outside lifty-tlireo feet high, used to contain a large 
roofed well known as the Mdneh Icuva, or ruby well, seventy-seven 
feet round. By a change in the course of the river the well became 
dry and in 1800 was filled up.^ 

Outside of the Lai gate, built into the north-east corner of the 
Bhadar, is Sidi Syed^s mosque, the work of one of Sultan Ahmad^s 
slaves. Desecrated by the Marathas, the mosque is now used as 


1 On a large marble slab over the prayer niche, mehdh, are these words : ‘'This 
large and far-stretching mosque was raised by the slave who calls, comes again, and 
seeks the mercy of God who is worshipped in mosques with bows and prostrations, 
who alone is worshipped according to the verse, ‘ truly mosques belong to God, worship 
no one else witli him,’ by the slave who trusts the helping (xod, king Ahmad Sh4h, 
son of Muhammad Shdh, son of Muzaffar The date of its building is 4th Shawwdl 817 
A H (17th December 1414).” Arch Surv Rep 1874-75, 4, 5. 

2 The records of the 1824 survey add , ' the Peshwa made use of the mosque as a 
storehouse for wood and grass. It was much shaken by the 1819 earthquake but was 
still (1824) in good order.’ 

3 The Hindus say that the Manek Buraj is not the ruby tower but Mdnek’s tower, 
called after a Hindu monk, hdva, who had to be conciliated before the walls were 
built. Every day he made a cushion and every night he picked it to pieces, and as 
he picked, the day’s work at the walls fell down. The Sultdn found who was 
troubling him, and asking him to give another proof of his power, got the magician 
into a small jar and kept him there till he promised to let the wall- building go on in 
peace. After this magician, besides the tower, the great market Mdnekebok Si said to 
nave been called, and the tomb and shnne of Mdnekndth Godadia, who is eaid to have 
been buried alive, may still be seen. 
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a public office. Two of its windows, filled with a white marble Chapter XIV- 
tracery of tree stems and branches, are for fineness, size, and Places of Interest- 
balance unrivalled in India, and for naturalness of design are 
^probably unequalled by any detail inGreek or Gothic architecture/ 

Besides these Musalman remains are some modeni Hindu temples 
to Rdm, Hanuman, Shiv, Krishna, and Vithoba. The court house, 
addlat, razed to the ground in 1874, was formerly the palace of 
Shelukar (1798-1800) the Peshwa^s governor of Ahmedabad/ The 
site of the Collector's house and office was once occupied by a palace 
whose ruins were cleared away when the office was built/ In 1874, 
to the original building, a registration office and a police inspector's 
office were added, and the lock-up was enlarged. The small round 
tomb in the yard near the Collector's office, is said to contain the 
head of Ibrahim Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior, who died a martyr 
to the faith and had his body taken to Bagdad. Ibrahim is the 
saint to whom all people, confined in the magisterial lock-up, pray 
for an acquittal. Probably from the resemblance in the sound of 
his name to the phrase * Abhrmn hul na ddvd^ used in releases 
and sale-deeds, Ibiahim is believed to have been a specially just 
man who was always appealed to as an arbitrator.^ To the north 
of the Collector's office is an old bath, hamdmy used as the Huzur 
Deputy Collector's office, and to the east is a mausoleum used as 
the office of the Executive Engineer. 

Before beginning the buildings in the north of the city, some Odikwd^s Palace 
account should bo given of the Arsenal, formerly known as the 
Gaikw^r^s palace, haveli, the second citadel in Ahmedabad Lying 
in the south-west corner, between the Raykhad and Khan Jahan 
gates, this citadel is supposed to have been built in 1738, when the 
government of the city was divided between Momin Khan and the 
Marathas. ^ Afterwards (1757) when, in the division of the city 
between the Peshwa and Gaik war, the haveli fell to Damaji, he 
probably improved and strengthened it.^ An irregularly built wall 
with heavy gates, encloses a large area divided into three parts, that 
to the north was originally a garden watered by a Persian wheel ; 
the centre and inner part, resting on the city wall, was the citadel ; 
the south part was added, in 1814, by Kesoba Pandit. For somo 
years after the cession (1817-1824) this building was used as barracks 
for the city garrison. In 1833 it was turned into an arsenal for the 
Northern Division of the Army. After the opening of the railway 
it was reduced to an ordnance depot. In the north are quarters 
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^ In 1817 the palace is said to have had one large hall, wanting nothing but a 
staircase to make it ready for a court-room The rest of the building was divided 
into small rooms and passages, confined and dark with, it was said, 350 doors (p.308), 
Mr. Dunlop, 28th December 1817. Bom. Gov. Litho Papers, 149, 125, 126. 

3 Survey Records, 1824. This palace was called the Pddshdhi Divan khdna where 
1817) the throne of cushions and pillows was still laid out and daily decorated with 
lowers, Mr Dunlop, 28th December 1817. Bom. Gov Litho. Papers, 149, 127. 

8 ‘ Ahhrdm kul na ddva* is generally taken to be Ibrdhim Kuli’s claim The phrase 
8 Arabic from the words, am m general, thrdi release, kul all, and na or rather Id 
iadwa without claims. Mr. Fazal Lutfullah. ^ 

4 In 1740 Momin Khdn had to pull down a tower he had built which commanded 
She Mardtha deputy’s residence at Jamdlpur gate. Watson’s Guiardt History, 124. 

6 The building is attributed to the brave Ddmdji. Briggs’ Cities of Gujar^tra 
269. 
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for the deputy commissary of ordnance ; in the centre are the 
military stores ; and in the south are lascars^ lines. 

Outside of the Bhadar, about 400 yards north-east of the Lai gate, 
are the mosque, tomb, and college of Shujat Khan. This mosque, 
which is not shown in the map, has two slender minarets three bays 
apart, and a marble floor divided by piers into five bays. The 
pulpit steps are of yellow marble and over the prayer niche are written 
the creed and the date 1107 H. (A.D. 1695-96). The walls are lined 
with marble six feet high. On a small slab, let into the back wall, 
are carved the words ^ Ya Fattdh/ Oh Opener ! The tomb is of 
b ack, its marble floor much destroyed.^ This, also called the marble 
and the ivory mosque, is described by Mr Forbes^ (1781), as being 
^ finely proportioned and proverbially beautiful among Ahmedabad 
Musalmans, with a handsome tomb, and a once sumptuous ruined 
palace, or rather college, madrasa.^ Mr. Briggs (1847) thought the 
minarets poor and the domes large and well proportioned. The 
floor was paved in compartments of different coloured marble.^ 

About 150 yards north of the Bhadar, and about 400 west of 
Shujat Khan^s mosque, is Shah Wajih-ud-din^s tomb, built by Syed 
Murtaza Khan Bukhari, the eleventh (1606-1609) Viceroy, at the 
beginning of the Emperor Jahangir ^s reign. Though the chief dome 
is too tall, and the long groin wants some central point, this is a 
very beautiful monument, the whole graceful and the windows of 
delicate tracery.^ 

About 160 yards further 'north, is Syed ATam^s mosque built 
about 1420 by Abu Bakar Husaini. This, though early, shows some 
considerable advance towards harmonizing the outer and inner 
architecture. At the same time tlie bases of its minarets are Hindu 
story IS heaped on story with no apparent motive, and there are 
balconies without windows. The inner details are as rich as Hindu, 
art could make them. 

About 700 yards north-east of Syed A'lam^s mosque, on the road 
to the Delhi gate, is the Queen^s mosque in Mirzapur, built probably 
in the latter years (1430-1440) of Sultan Ahmad I.^s reign. This 
mosque, 105 feet long, forty-six broad, and thirty-two high, takes 
its name from two ladies, probably of Sultan Ahmad^s household, 
whose tombs are close Jby. One of them, as her name Rupavati shows, 
was by birth a Hindu. Though broken short in the 1819 earth- 
quake, the bases of their minarets, from the fine tracery in their 
niches, are still the mosque^s chief beauty. This is one of the 


1 Arch. Surv. Report, 1874-75, 10. 

2 Forbes’ Or Mem. III. 125, 126. 

8 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 223. According to Mr. Forbes this of Shujdt 
Khdn -was called the ivory mosque from being curiously lined with ivory and inlaid 
with a profusion of gems to imitate natural flowers bordere d by a silver foliage oii 
mother-of-pearl like those at Batva. (Or. Mem III. 126). Over the prayer name ia 
wntten m ornamental style the Muslim creed and date 1107 H. (A D. 1695) 

4 This Viceroy also founded a ward, mahallahy and called it Bhukhdri, Shdh Wajih- 
ud-din died m 1580 (988 H ), Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 415. There is an tmaer- 
ground reservoir and a cistern said to have healing power and not to have been dry 
‘for 400 years.’ Survey Records, 1824. 
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buildings where the attempt to combine the arched Masalmdn and 
the flat Hindu styles, was hardly a success ; the plainness of the 
central arch clashing with the extreme richness of the upper cornice 
and the side minarets. Close by the mosque is a monument, with a 
large central and two side domes, raised over the tombs of the two 
ladies who built the mosque. The inside of the dome is richly fretted. 
The design is like, but in Mr. Fergusson^s opinion better than, that 
of the Rani Asni tomb. 

About 130 yards to the south-east of the Qneen^s mosque is the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, a small plain building. It was built in 1842, 
and enlarged in 1864; the cost, on both occasions, being met by 
subscriptions. It has two rooms attached at the northern angle of 
the eastern side for the use of the priest. 

About 350 yards north-east of the Queen^s mosque in Mirzapur 
is the English church built in 1848 at a cost of about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). The stylo is Elizabethan with lancet windows, pointed 
tiled roof, and western belfry. The ground plan is in the form of a 
cross, seventy-one feet long and forty-two broad. ^ It is able to 
hold 139 persons. 

Nekt, in the extreme north-west, is the Shahapur mosque built, 
in 1565, by Shaikh Husain Muhammad Chishti, and, in the troubles 
of that time, never finished. Seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad, 
this, if finished, would have been one of the most beautiful of 
Ahmedabad mosques. The body, simple and graceful, arched in 
the under story, and except the central window fiat in the upper, is 
a happy attempt to combine the pillared and arched styles. The 
minarets, perhaps in too great contrast to the plainness of the body 
of the building, are for richness of ornament and delicacy of tracery 
equal to any work in Ahmedabad. 

About 900 yards south-east of the Shahdpur mosque are two other 
mosques, those of Kutub Shah and Muhafiz Khan. Kutub Sliah^s 
mosque, raised in 1446 by Sultan Kutb-ud-din during the reign of 
his father Sultdn Muhammad II., is a large heavy building.^ 

Muhafiz Khan^s mosque, built in 1465 by Jamal-iid-din Muhafiz 
Khan, for some time (1471) governor of Ahmedabad under Mahmud 
Begada, is small, fifty-one feet by thirty-six, with minarets fifty-five 
feet high. In the best repair of any of the Ahmedabad mosques 
the body is plain with three central arches. The detail is as elaborate 
and successful as in any of the Ahmedabad buildings. The base of 
its minarets, and their trellised niches and rich galleries, throw a 
charm over the whole. But, in Mr. Fergusson's opuiion, the design 
is faulty and clumsy, inferior to the flat stylo adopted in the Sarkhej 
and Rani Asni mosques. 

Mnhdfiz Khan^s mosque completes the list of the chief old 
buildings of interest within the city walls. But about 500 yards to 


1 Brig^’ Cities of Gajardshtra, 268. 

2 Mr. Brigjp^s complains of a want of taste and uniformity in the outside and of the 
clumsiness of the inner domes (Cities of Gujar^shtra, 221, 223). The architecture, 
says Captain Lyon, 12, is Hindu in every respect. 
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the south-east of MuhAfiz Kh^n^s mosque is an interesting modern 
Hindu building the Svdmi Ndrayan temple finished in 1850. Built 
by the successor of SahajdnandSvami> whose eloquence and supposed 
power of working miracles helped him, in the early part of the 
present century, to spread a reformed Hindu religion over north 
Gujarat, this temple is in style almost the same as the old Gujarat 
Hindu buildings. Its principal feature is an octagonal dome, 
supported on twelve pillars in the usual Hindu form, except that 
the corners are filled in and that the porch is squarer. With this 
exception, which in Mr. Fergusson^s opinion destroys the play of 
c utline, the design of the whole is not unworthy of the great days of 
the earlier style. In connection with the temple is a large palace 
and monastery.^ 

Close to the Svami Nardyan temple are two places of some interest. 
Of these one about 350 yards to the south-west is the Animal 
Home, PdnjrapoL This, a square enclosure of 12,538 square yards, 
surrounded by sheds, had in 1876 besides an insect-room, about 
814 animals. The yearly expense, of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000), is 
met from the Mahajan funds, and the institution is managed by a 
committee of Hindus, chiefly of the Jam sect.^ Further details have 
been given under ^ Trade Guilds^ in Chapter VI. 

A short distance south of the Svami Ndrayan temple is a group of 
nine tombs, each eighteen feet three inches long, known as the Nav 
Oaz PirSy the nine yard saints. These tombs are worshipped, and a 
yearly fair is held in their honour.^ 

About 300 yards south of the Svdmi Ndrayan temple are the 
remains of Jahangir^s mint,^ a quadrangular yard with a large 
dwelling house at the entrance and inside a caste lodge and a girls^ 
school. 

This completes the chief objects of interest within the city walls. 

Of the objects of interest outside of the city walls, beginning with 
the north, just beyond the Delhi gate on the right of the camp 
road, is Hatising's temple. This, together with a rest-house 
and a mansion close by, was finished in 1848 at a cost of about 
£100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). The throe buildings occupy a large 
rectangular enclosure. Close to the road is the dwelling, with 
a Greek portico and some handsome well shaped rooms. Its 
entrances, lobbies, staircases, halls, and drawing rooms, have all the 
finish and correctness of an European mansion. The temple designed 


1 SahajAnand SvAmi, born near Lucknow in 1780, at an early age set himself 
apart to reform the Hindu faith counselling, as opposed to the modern form of 
Vaishnavism, a moral and even an ascetic life. The JSvAmi’s form of faith made and 
BtiU makes many converts in Gujardt. Details of this sect are given under the 
head ‘ Vadur in the Kaira Statistical Account, (Bom. Gaz III. 178, 179). 

2 In 1666 Thevenot saw a bird and quadruped hospital with wounded cattle, 
camels, horses, and other animals, well fed, bought from Chnstiana and Musalmdns. 
If incurable they were kept there and if they got better they were sold. Voyages, 
V. 33. The home was in existence in 1781. Forbes* Or. Mem. III. 129. 

* Briggs* Cities of Gujardshtra, 226. According to the 1824 Survey Records these 
tombs are beUeved to be twice as old as the city, 

4 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 224. 
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by Premchand Salat is finished with the greatest wealth of ornament. 
The sculpture is inferior, and the style has lost in purity. But the 
work is as rich as in the best days of Jain architecture, and shows 
that their skill has in no way left the Gujarat builders and stone 
cutters. Entering by a rather poor Doric gateway, in a paved 
courtyard, surrounded by an imposing row of cloisters, containing 
fifty-two cells, each cell with a marble image of one of the TirfhanJears 
or Jain saints and a roof rising in a richly-cut rounded spire, is 
the temple sacred to Dharmanath one of the twenty-four Jain saints. 
It is two-storied with elaborate porches on three sides, the front 
porch crowned by a large Musalman-like dome. The other two 
porches and the principal hall have the ordinary peaked roof covered 
with a crowd of small cupolas. Behind the roof of the hall, rise the 
three spires of the shrine, rounded and richly cut like the cloister 
spires. Inside, the chief feature of the temple is the vimdn, or shnne, 
where are three cells each with an imago of the saint.^ 

About a quarter of a mile beyond Hatising^s temple, on the right 
of the cantonment road, is Hazrat Musa Sullag^s mosque. It is said 
to have been built by Musa himself about 400 years ago. He was 
a fakir y generally known as Auliya, or the saint, Musa Suhag. The 
story is, that once, in answer to his prayers, rain was sent and a famine 
stayed. Then the people pressed after him so much that, to escape 
their notice, ho dressed like a woman. At his mosque there are five 
tombs, four of them inside and one outside of the mosque enclosure. 
The story of these tombs is, that once the rains wore too heavy and 
the king went to the holy man to ask him to pray to have the rain 
stopped. But ho, fearing a fresh attack of popularity, prayed that 
the ground might cover him. Ilis prayer was granted, and when 
the king tried to dig him out, his head rose in another place, and 
again disappeared. Digging at this place the head appeared in a 
now spot. And so it happened four times. Then the king said 3 ^ lot 
us offer flowers at his tomb.^ But the saint again appeared, this 
time outside of the mosque enclosure, and said he wanted no offerings. 
The five tombs mark the five places thus consecrated. In the 
mosque enclosure is a very old and largo champa tree with many 
of its twigs and branches hung with glass bracelets. Those anxious 
to have children come and offer the saint bangles, 7, 11, 13, 21, 29 or 
126, according to their means and importunity. If the saint favours 
their wish, the champa tree snatches up the bracelets and wears them 
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1 Mr. Burgess’ Notes (1870), 42-43. Mr. Fergusson says ; ' The form is very perfect. 
Each part increases in dignity to the sanctuary. The exterior expresses the interior 
more completely than even a Gothic design, and, whether looked at from its courts or 
from the outside, it possesses variety without confusion and an appropriateness of 
every part to the purpose intended.’ Ilist. of Arch. III. 258. According to Mr. Forbes 
(Bom. Quar. Ilev. V. 1867, 305), in building this and other modem Jam temples the 
old system of division of labour in the matter of design is carefully followed. In 
such cases, says Mr. Forbes, no drawings are made, but the general design with the 
accommodation required is described in words by the merchant to the master-mason* 
Such lately-built temples as are within reach are examined and improvements on 
them are suggested either at this time or durinc the progress of the work, by one or 
other of the parties, the handicraftsmen being by no means excluded. The result 
is a building substantially the same os those built before it but better suited to the 
tastes and wants of the day. 

B 187-36 
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on its arms. From Musa Suhdg sprang an order of beggars who, 
like their master, dress in women^s clothes and wear nose-rings. 

At the village of AsArva, about a mile east of Hatising^s temple, 
are two wells Dada Hariris and Mata Bhavani^s. Dada Harir’s well, 
also known as Nurse, or Dhdiy Hariris well, was built in 1485 by a lady 
of the household of Mahmud Begada, at, it is said, a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). At the level of the ground it is 196 feet long by 
forty wide. At the east end, from a domed canopy, a descent of 
eight steps leads to a covered gallery. A second flight of nine 
steps leads to another gallery, and a third of eight steps to the 
lowest gallery two or three feet above the level of the water. 
At each landing a corridor runs along the sides and leads to 
other galleries that cross the well at intervals. At the west end 
is the well, octagonal in shape, its walls richly carved, with on 
each side small cupolas, and under them spiral stairs leading down 
to the water. Behind the main well is a second well twenty feet in 
diameter, used for watering land. The whole is tar more elaborate 
than the Mata Bhavani w’^cll close by, and has no equal in 
Gujarat except the well at Adalaj, built about the same time by a 
Hindu lady^ Rudbai wife of Raja Virsing. Close by the well the 
nurse built a mosque'^ and a tomb in which she was binned The 
well bears two inscriptions, one in Sanskrit on the south, and ono 
in Arabic on the north wall, of the first gallery. The Arabic writing 
runs; ^ This holy and wholesome water; the splendid travellers^ 
rest-house enclosed on four sides by carved and painted walls, and 
a grove of fruit trees with their fruit, a well, and a pool of water 
for the use of man and beast, were built in the reign of the Sultan of 
the Sultans of the age, established by the grace of God and of tho 
faith, Abul Fath Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah the 
Sultan, may God keep his kingdom. Dated the metropolis of tho 
kingdom the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-awwal m the 2Gth year of the reign.^^ 

A little to the north of tho Nurso^s well is Mata Bliavani^s well. It 
takes its name from a small shrine of the Mata on tho lower gallery 


1 According to anotK^^ story, the AdAlaj well was built by the sister of BAi Harir. 
Mr, Briggs translates the insciiatioii as if tho builder was a man not a woman, and 
Captain Lyon (p 14) says ‘ whether man or woman is doubtful.’ 

Tho tops of the minarets are plain, looking from a distance like the towers of a 
castle. Captain Lyon, 14. 

3 This gives 1485 A.l). Mr. Burgess’ Notes (1870), 46. The Sanskrit inscription 
according to^ono account gives 1500 (I55() S.) as the date of tho well J^riggs’ Cities of 
Oujardshtra, 218. According to another, it gives 1421, Captain Lyon, 14 Mr Forbea 
(1781) gives Uic following account of the well. ‘About a mile from ShAhi Bdg is a 
largo well or rather a noble reservoir, constnicted by a nurse to one of the kings of 
Gujarat and still called the ‘Nurse’s well.’ A grand llight of steps leads to the water 
through double rows of pillars and pilasters elegantly furnished far below the surface 
of the earth. This reservoir is all of hewn stone surrounded by galleries, ascended by 
circular steps and a dome supported by largo columns over each, these galleries 
communicate with the pnncixial stairs and add to tho general magnificence. Upwards 
of thirty thousand pounds wore sjicnt on this munilieeiit work, which some attribute 
to tlie mirso and others to a rich daiicing-girl who erected it with the produce of one 
of her ankle jewels; tho other she is rejiortid to have thiuvvuiuto tho water to reward 
the search of the diver.’ Or. Mem. 111. 140. 
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generally believed to bo the work of the five Pfindavs. More modem 
than anything at Abu or Chandravati, this well is probably older 
than anything else in Ahraedabad, the only remnant of the old city 
of Asdval or Karanavatid As in moat largo Gujarat wells, long 
flights of steps and pillared galleries lead down to the water and 
over the open shafts are raised light pillar-supported canopies. 

About a mile and a quarter north-west of Hatising^s temple is the 
Shahi Bag, or the Royal Garden palace, built in 1622 by Shah Jahan 
then (1616-1622) Viceroy of Ahmedabad, to give work to the poor 
during a season of scarcity. The Shahi Bag gardens were in the 
seventeenth century famous, the resort of the whole city, and one 
of its chief ornaments. A century and a half later (1781), though 
the well was in ruins and the fountains and water-courses broken, the 
gardens could still boast of some noblo cypresses, cedars, palms, 
sandals, and cassias, with mango, tamarind, and other spreading 
fruit trees.^ Besides the Shahi Bag gardens, there was, a little 
beyond, an older garden called the A atZ/wb i liddi, or dark garden, 
with largo ruins.^ The palace, always kept in good repair, is thus 
described by Mr. Foi’bes in 1781 : ‘The saloon is spacious and lofty 
as the building ; the walls are covered with a white stucco, polished 
like the finest marble, and the ceiling is painted in small compart- 
ments with much taste. The angular recesses lead to eight small 
octagon rooms, four below and as many above with separate stairs 
to each. They arc finished in the same style as the saloon, the walls 
like alabaster and the ceiling embossed. The flat roof commands a 
wide view ; the rooms under the saloon, and a surrounding platform 
ornamented with small canals and fountains, form a cool retreat.’^ 
To the original centre saloon, two largo wings and several rooms and 
terraces were, about 1835, added by Mr. Williams, of tho Civil Service.® 
At a little distance from tho royal mansion, on tho bank of tho 
Sabarmati, with separate gardens, baths and fountains, was the zand'im 
or ladies’ palace The apartments for tho officers and attendants 
of the court wore still further detached.® In the great flood of 
1875 tho strong stone wall, which prevents tho river from passing 
south towards the city, was slightly injured, and sand was washed 
over it covering and destroying the garden beds. Since this flood, 
along tho wall the water is much deeper and tho current much 
stronger than it was before. 


1 Rfls MAla, 19S. 

a Forbes’ Or. Mom. III. 136, 138. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sol X. 88. lu 1638 tho ShAhi B4g was very largo, shut in by a groat 
wall with ditches full of water, a beautiful house, and very rich rooms. Mandelslo, 85, 
86. In 1666 Thovenot found the King’s garden full of all kinds of Iroos. Tho road 
lay through an avenue like those in Tans. Tho garden was voiy largo or rather there 
were several gardens rising like an amphitheatre. There wore four wonderful walks 
fringed, on either aide right across tho garden, by a tcrraco full of flowers and mcopng 
in the form of a cross, whore was a great building with a roof covered with green tiles. 
Tho garden was tho meeting place of all tho young people of the city. Theveuot, 
V. 30. 

'■» Forboa’ Or. Mem. III. 136. 

6 Trans. Bom. Geo Soo VII. 110. 

« Forbes’ Or. Mom. Ill, 137, 138. 
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Addrlaj, a villagoabout ton miles north of the Shahi B%, is famous 
fora stop- well, hdvdi, built about 1499 (155.5 S.) by Rudbai or Ruda 
Rani, daughter of Raja Venu, wife to Raja Virsing a Vaghela Rajput, 
at an estimated cost of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 

A mile and a half to tho north-east of the Shahi Bag is the 
cantonment on a site chosen by Sir J. Malcolm in 1830. Details are 
given below (p, 331). 

Between tho Shahi Bag and tho city are throe old buildings, Miya 
KhanChishti’s mosque, Achut Bibiks mosque, and Darya Khan’s tomb. 
About a quarter of a mile south-west of tho Shiihi Bag, on high 
ground overlooking tho Sabarmati, is Miya Khan Chishti’s mosquo. 
It was built in 1405 by Malik Maksud Vazir, brother of Malik 
Baha-ud-din, for Miya Khan Ohishti, whoso family still claims the 
office of city judge or Kazi. 

About half a mile more to the south-west, also on the bank of 
the Sabarmati, about a mile from tho city, is Achut Bibi’s mosque. 
It was built in 1400 by Ilaji Malik Baha-ud-din, entitled Imad- 
ul-Mulk, one of Mahmud Bogada’s (1459-1511) ministers, for his 
wife Bibi Achut Kuki whoso tomb is close by. Its largo enclosure 
was once adorned by seven minarets, three at tho outer and two at 
the inner entrance, and two^ on the mosquo itself. Except tho 
lower parts of tho mosque minarets, all seven were thrown down 
and destroyed in tho 1819 earthquake. 

About another half mile to tho south-east, is Darya Khan’s tomb. 
It was built in 1453, during his lifetime, by Darya Khan, a talented 
but abandoned nobleman, one of Mahmud Bogadu’s ministers. 
Tho tomb, the largest in Gujarat, is of brick with nine feet thick walls. 
It is a massive building, in a stylo that is common all over India, and 
has no trace of the special Ahmedabad grace. Tho tomb is, perhaps 
from its air of gloom as much as from any memory of Darya Khan’s 
misdeeds, supposed to be haunted. On a certain day in the year 
Satan. visits it and may be seen there at midnight. 

Across tho Sabarmati, about three-quarters of a mile west of 
Darya Khan’s tomb, are Syed Usman’s mosquo and tomb on tho 
site of the old suburb of Usmanpur. Tho Byod, who had founded tho 
suburb of Usmanpur, died in 1 lo8, and on his acces.sion in tho year 
after (1459), Mahmud Bcgada built this mosque and tomb. The 
mosquo, with a minaret at each end, is in tho stylo of tho Sarkhoj 
mosquo pure Hindu without an arch. Inside, the arrangomciit of 
pillars, is neither so simple nor so clear as at Sarkhoj. Ono 
peculiarity of tho tomb is that its dome is supported on twelve 
instead of on eight pillars. This change gives much variety and 
tho tomb is altogether tho most successful sepulchral design carried 
ont in tho pillared stylo at Ahmedabad. 3 


1 Bom. Gov. Scl. X. 88, and Ras Mdla, I. 345. 

2 Liko those of tho Jdma mostjuo, these two minarets were easily shaken. Brjgga’ 
Cities Gujarashtra, 2()5. 

3 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch, ill. 534, 535. 
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About a milo and a halE oast of tho city, in tbo Saraspur suburb 
boyond tho railway station, is a noglectod Jain temple known as 
the temple of Chintaman. This is a place of some historic interest. 
Finished about 1G38 at a cost of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000j by Santidas 
a rich Vania merchant, it was one of tho handsomest buildings 
in tho city. The temple was in tho centre of a great court, which 
was surrounded by a high wall of cut stone, with a cloister running 
all round divided into colls with in each a naked statue of black 
or white marble. Before the entrance were two life-size black-marble 
elephants with tho imago of Santidas on one of them. The 
roof was domed and tho walls adorned by many images of men 
and beasts.^ A few ycai\s later, apparently in the religious riots 
of 1G44^-4G, Aurangzob defiled tho temple by having a cow^s 
throat cut in it, and, breaking the images, changed it into a mosque. 
The Jains petitioned tho Emperor Shah Jaliiin, and ho much 
displeased with Aurangzob, ordered him to restore the temple to its 
former condition. In IGGG Tliovcnot^ speaks of tlie building as a 
mosque. But this seems doubtful as tho cloister shrines had still 


their Jain saints^ 
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tho walls were still filled with figures of men and animals. Santidas 
saved the chief image and taking it into the city built a temple for 
it in Jawherivada. 


About a milo south-east of Saraspur, just boyond tho village of 
Rakhial, is tho Malik Shabiiu lake. This, octagonal in sha})e, built 
of stone, and covering an area of thirty-five acres, is in good order 
and in seasons of average ramtall holds water throughout the year .3 

About three-quarters of a mile south-east of tho Raypur gate, 
is tho Ilauz-i-Kutub, Kutub^s pond, or the Kaiikariya, that is tho 
lime-pobble, lake. This reservoir, probably tlio largest of its kind in 
India, is a regular polygon of thirty-four sides, eacli side 190 feet 
long and tho whole more than a mile round. Tho area is seventy -two 
acres. Details are given (p. 17) under lakes in Chapter 1. 

On tho left bank of tho Kaiikariya lake are some Dutch and 
Armenian tombs Saracenic in stylo with domes and pillars. Tho 
dates as far as they have been deciphered range from IGll to 1399**. 
The Armenian tombs perhaps belonged to brokers in tho Dutch 
factory.® 

About three quarters of a milo south-west of tho Kankariya lake, 
a little to the west of tho Kaiia road, is Malik A ’lands mosque, built 
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1 Mandelslo's Voyages, 77. 

2 Tliovouot’s Voyages, V. 28. 

3 Bom. (jrov. 8el. X. 87. 

4 Among tho nisei iptions arc, Begraven Daliiiel Aiina obiit 23rd Apiil anno 1664 ; 
Begraven Cornelius Woyus van Banda. Died 12th January 1661) ; Joluiuu IMilhsbeu 
Ouder Chirurgy. Died 5th August 1679 ; Wilholm Huysmaii. Died 2Sth October 1699. 
Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 264, 265. Mr. Forbes says sonio of tho dates are early 
in tho so vonteonth century. IIo givxs no examples. Or. Mom. III. 1,31. If there are 
any so old, ono of tho tombs might bo A Id worth’s who established tho English Com- 
pany’s factory in Ahmodabad and died there lu l(>15 Anderson’s Western India, 8. 

5 Briggs’ Cities of Giijaiashtra, 265 In tho scNeiitccnth century (1680) there were 
Armenians enough m Alimedabad to ha\o achuieh. Ogilby 's Atlas, 209. 
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in 1422 by one of Sultan Abmad^s sons-in-law, Malik A'lam bin 
Nur Kabir, styled Vazir-ul-Mamalik. Compared with the earlier 
buildings it shows greater skill in fitting the niche and ornament of 
the Hindu spire to the base of the Muhammadan minaret. 

About a quarter of a mile further south is a group of buildings, 
a tomb, a mosque, and an assembly hall, enclosed by a lofty and 
bastioned wall, sacred to the memory of Shah A'lam, the son of 
Kutb-ul-A'lam of Batva, who^ till his death in 1475, as the guide of 
Mahmud Begada^s youth, and afterwards as one of the most revered 
of Musalman religious teachers, held a high place in Ahmedabad. 
From the north the enclosure is entered through two handsome 
stone gate-ways. Within the second gate on the left is an assembly 
hall built by Sultan Muzaffar III. (1561-1572), and partly destroyed 
by the British in 1780 to furnish materials tor the siege of the 
city. On the right arc some other buildings of which the date has 
not been traced. In front of these buildings, to the right is a 
handsome reservoir, and to the left of the reservoir in the centre of 
the enclosure, is Shah Ah^m^s tomb. This, the oldest of the buildings, 
is said, soon after the saint^s death (1475), to have been raised by 
T'dj Khan Nariali a nobleman of Mahmud^s court. It is of very 
pleasing design and has much of the special character of tho 
buildings of that time. Farly in tho seventeenth century A'saf 
Khan, the brother of the famous Nur Jahan, ornamented the dome 
with gold and jirecioiis stones.^ The floor of tho tomb is inlaid 
with black and white marble, the doors are of open cut brass work, 
and the frame in winch the doors are set, as well as what shews 
between the door frame and tho two stone pillars to tho right and 
l(d*t, IS of pure white inaible beautifully carved and pierced. Tho 
tomb itself is compUdely enclosed by an inner wall of pierced stone. 
4die outer wall in the north is of stone trellis work of tho most 
varied design.^ West of the tomb is tho mosque, built by 
JMuliammad tSalah Badakhshi, with minarets at cither end begun by 
Nizabat Khan and finished by Saif Khan.*^ The mosque though 
pleasing in outline and with skilfully constructed domes'^ has, 
like Muhammad Ghaus^ (p. 2G9) mosque, much of the ordinary 
Muhammadan form found in other parts of India, and scarcely belongs 
to the special Ahmedabad style. To the south of the mosque, a tomb 
on a plan simdar to* that of tho chief mausoleum, is tho burying 
place of Shah Adames family. Outside of the wall to tho west is a 
large reservoir built by tho wife of Taj Khan Nariali. 


1 A'saf Khdn was in Ahmedabad with the Emperor Jahdngir in 1618. Thevenot 
(1666) speahs of the very beautiful mother of pearl wood work and brass window- 
screens cut in different patterns. Voyages, V, 28. Tho brass work lately renewed 
shows that the Ahmedabad coppersmiths have lost none of tlieir cunning. 

2 Captain Lyon, 14. In this mausoleum is buried Shaikh Kabir, renowned for his 
learning, who died in 1618 (1026 H.). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 547. 

3 The minarets were much damaged by tho 1819 earthquake. Since 1863 they have 
been repaired and arc now in good order. 

4 As in Muhammad Chaus’ mosque (p. 269) tho skill with which tho corners are cut 
off to receive the circular domo deserves notice. 
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At Batva, more than three miles farther along the Kaira road, is Chapter XIV- 
another group of buildings, two tombs and a mosque raised in ” 77 * 4 - 4 - 

memory of Shah A'lam^s father and brother. Burhan-ud^din Kutb- ^ Interee y 

ul-A'lam, the father of Shah A'lam, was the grandson of a famous Aiimkpabad. 

saint buried at Uch on the Sutlej. Attracted to the (iourt of Sultan Batva. 

Ahmad I. (1411-1443), he settled at Batva and died there in 1452. 

The nobles of the courts of Sultan Ahmad, Sultan Kutb-ud-din, 
and Sultan Mahmud Bcgada, first raised a small shrine, and 
afterwards a mosque, a tomb to one of his sons, a largo many-sided 
pond, and a vast mausoleum. The mosque and son’s tomb arc, as at 
Sarkhoj, in the fiat Hindu stylo without arches or minarets. But 
in the large mausoleum, with a great gam in size, the arch takes the 
place of the beam, and the dome is raised high in air by a second 
tier of arches. The arch, uniformly used with one consistent design, 
has much beauty and propriety. The tomb is of the most elaborate 
workmanship surmounted by a richly inlaid canopy. But the 
building is incomplete, it wants the outer aisles and has no stone 
trellis work in its windows.^ 

Near the village of Giramtha, about nine miles soutli of Alimedabad, Puana, 
in a rich, well-wooded, and waving country, lies tlu' monastery of 
Pinina. Surrounded by a strong wall, its fine mausoleums, orjus', 
known as Imamshah\s, Nurshah’s, Surabluii’s, Bala Muhammad’s, 
and Bakar Ah’s, have none of them any claim to architectural 
beauty.^ Imamshali’s, the chief mausoleum, is at present in the 
hands of Nathu Hhanqi, a Leva Kanbi by caste, known by the title 
othihty or uncle. Belonging to the tombs are seventy-live houses, 
held by about fifty persons, servants and recluses, Tlio yearly 

income, of about GIOOO (Rs. 1 0,000), is s])eut chiefly m doles, 
saddvartsj ot cooked or uncooked food to limdu and Muhammadan 
beggars. 

Of the origin of these buildings the story is, that in 1419 (1505 S.) 
a Syed named Emamsluih came from Persia into Gujarat and settled 
on a hillock at the entrance of the Giramtha village. For three 
years no rain had fallen, and the village land-owners, pdtidchsy 
feeling him to be a holy personage, prayed him to bring ram. Ho 
said rain would come, and when it came the people chose him as their 
spiritual guide, yum. A shed was built for him to the west of the 
village where an arrow shot by him had fallen. Soon after this, 

Muhammad II. (1441-1451) king of Ahmedabad, camping near 


1 Mr. Fergusson seems to take for granted that the arcades were ruined from some 
fault in the building. 13ut Mr. J. F. Horner, who lately (1877) examined the 
mausoleum, is satisfied that it was never finished. Mr. Horner’s view seems sup- 
ported by the want of stone trellis work in the upper windows, and by the fact that 
Hyed Mubdrak’s tomb at Mehmadabad, of the same style and ago, and possibly by 
the same architect, is still perfectly strong. 

2 Mr. Forbes who visited the shrine in 1781 describes them as of white marble 
adorned with ostrich -eggs, rows of false pearls, and wreaths of dowers. The walls 
pillars and domes of the mouldering edifices winch contain them, were inlaid with small 
looking-glasses, agates, and carnelians, more gaudy than elegant and very inferior to the 
shnnea at Batva The tracery of the windows was neat, and filled with stained glass 
from Europe in the manner of our own cathedrals. Or. Mem. HI. 161 . 
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Giramtha, hoard of miraculous powor^ and by sovcnd 

tests^ satisfying himsolf that the holy man was no impostor, took him 
to Ahmodabad, and gave him his daughter in marriage. By her he 
had four sons the ancestors of the present Ihrana Syeds. 

As ho grew old Imamsh«nh began to build his tomb, spending 
on it, it is said, about £15,000 (Us. 1,50, 000). ^ When he finished 
building the tomb, Imamshah had five chief followers : Ilti/iarbeg, a 
Musalman ; Babheram, a Leva Kanbi cart-drivcr ; Naga Kaka, a Koli; 
Shara Kaka, a Leva Kanbi; and Chichibai, Babheram's sister. Peeling 
his end drawing near, Imamshali told Ilazarbeg that he too would soon 
die, tliat ho would be buried near Innimslnili’s tomb, and that his grave 
would keep cool though baked by the sun, and would bo the first to bo 
strewed with flowers. Babheram and his sister he sent to Pethid; Naga 
Kaka to Rewa Kantha, and to Shara Kaka ho gave the charge of tho 
shrine. Imamshah died soon afti'r, and was buried in tlie mausoleum. 
In the month of Rurnmn, the anniversary, nnfs, of his death is hold, 
with a fair attended by a large number of Hindus, Fairs are also 
held on the second day of every month, and in August, tShrdvaUy on 
Gokal A'tharn and Daro A'tham, and in September, on tho IVtddarm 
Sud a^iiards, IIis disciples are chiclly Brahmans, Vanias, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, and Kachhias. None of them are Musalmans.^ 
Tho head or holder of tho cushion, (jdd!, has to givo up all worldly 
concerns ; to wear a yellow-coloured waist cloth and sheet, and a white 
coat and turban as signs of humility, and to let tho beard grow. On 
his death, tho ablest of the Leva Kanbi disciples is chosen successor, 
the present manager being the twenty-first in order. The followers 
of Imamshah, known as Jmamshahis, form a largo body in the 
districts of Burhanpur, Surat, and Kliandesh. They are also found 
in Cutcli, Kathiawar, Baroda, Cambay, and Kaira. Many Ahmedabad 
villages have large buildings called hhdna, or, poshdl, belonging to 
this sect, where tho devotees, kdkds, stay when on tour, and whore 
tho disciples meet every day and say prayers to Imamshah. In the 
Jamalpur quarter of tho city is a building of this sort, with a 
congregation of about 200 souls. 

Nurshah^s, tho second of tho five shrines, is worshipped almost 
entirely by Ahmedabad city Momnas. They have no establishment 
at Pirana except a devotee, who lives there with his family to light 
the lamp at tho tomte The followers are called Nurshahis. 

Surabhai^s, tho third of tho shrines, is, as the name shows, not a 
tomb but} a cushion, gddiy that is a place reverenced as tho seat of 
a saint. Tho followers, called Pdnehids, from the five devotees who 


1 To test Imdmshdh, the king made him drink milk mixed with poiHon, but this did 
him no harm ; then he set cooked cat’s flesh before him, but at Imdmshab’s word of 
command the cat jumped up alive , finally, the king sent some meat in a covered dish, 
saying he had sent some roses, the lookers-on wore surprised when Imdrnshdh, taking 
off the cover, handed round rose leaves. 

2 One story of the building is that Imdmshdh’s practice was to seat himself on a 
cushion and pay the workmen with money taken from under it. The Koli labourers, 
thinking that treasure must be hid, came one night and dug, but found nothing. Next ' 
evening at pay-timo the holy man gave those that had tried to steal, a double 
allowance, telling them it was for the extra work done during tho night. 

3 This and other details are from an account given by the Tirana manager, 28th 

October 1S71. ' 
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at first managed the institution, are cowherds, Rab^ris, of the village 
of Bdlishana under Patan, and Sirohi, Bombay, and Cutch goldsmiths 
and coppersmiths. The manager, Baji Surjibhai, belongs to the 
Shekhda sect, a class of people of Hindu origin. 

Bdba Muhammad’s, the fourth shrine, is venerated by Musalmans 
of the Shekhda sect. The owner also is a Shekhda. The followers 
are called Sdtids, from the seven original managing devotees. 

Bakar All’s, the fifth shrine, was built in 1832 (1888 S.). The 
followers, called A'thids, from the eight devotees who managed the 
institution, are found in Ahmedabad, Mahi Kantha, Baroda, and 
Surat. Several Kdthiawar vegetable sellers, Kdchhids, goldsmiths, 
and carpenters, belong to this sect. 

Of the origin of this shrine the following details are recorded : 
Akal Miya, the founder, is said to have been a Smdhi, who, taking a 
Syed’s garb and claiming descent from Imamshah, succeeded in 
obtaining a license, parvdndh, from the Emperor at Delhi, authorizing 
him as Imamshah’s descendant to take charge of his tomb. On his 
arrival at Pirana the managers and Syeds were away, and he very 
easily gained possession of the tomb, and kept it for two years. 
Then the former devotees. Micas, complained to the Maratha 
Governor of Ahmedabad, who sent both plaintiffs and defendants 
to Poona. The Syeds succeeded in proving their claim, showing a 
largely signed petition in their favour, and Akal Miya had to bind 
himself in the sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to keep the peace and give 

up the place to the kdkds and Syeds. After this, Akal Miya’s 

descendants settled at Ahmedabad and Cambay. During the time 
of Akal Miya’s grandson they bought a plot of land in the village ; 
but, as the orders of the Peshwa forbade them and their family 
from living or raising any buildings at Pirana, no shrino was built 
till in 1832 after the death of Bakar Ali, the fourth in descent from 
Akal Miya. In time the roza had several disciples, and a yearly 

income of £500 (Rs. 5000). In building it, and some houses 

connected with it, a debt of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) was incurred. The 
followers then took the place and its belongings, paid off the debt, 
and settling a yearly allowance of £50 (Rs. 500) on Husain Miya, an 
adopted son of Bakar Ali’s, placed a Kanbi kdJca in charge. Besides 
the five chief shrines, there are smaller ones to Walamshah under 
the same management as Nurshah’s, to Syod Khan and to Sajji Miya, 
and one known as Dddi-ni-Gitmti, or Dadi’s tomb. 

The arrangements for cooking and for lodging travellers are in 
the hands of religious ministrants, miijdvars, who never marry or 
follow any worldly calling. These men are children of followers of 
the Pirdna saints, among whom it is usual to bring up the eldest to 
their own calbng and set apart a younger son to Pirana. 

The Pirdna worshippers belong to three classes: foreign Musalmans, 
local converts, and Hindus. The foreign Musalmans are Syeds, 
the descendants of Imamshah, who are called saint’s sons, pirzddds, 
and in their religious observances do not differ from other Shia 
Musalmans. Of local converts there are three classes : Momn4a, 
Shekhs or Shekhd^is, and Matia Kanbis. The Momnds, Musalmdns 
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of the Shia sect, belong to four divisions : Imdmshahi, Nurshdhi, 
Mashaikhshahi, and Mahmudshahi. These classes are distinguished 
from one another by the extent to which they have given up Hindu 
practices and follow the Musalman law. Some wear the beard^ 
others shave the chin, while the change in the religious customs 
of others is so slight that they still worship lamps. They all 
venerate the shrines at Pirana, particularly that of Nurshah, the 
affairs of which are entrusted to their management. In 1691, on 
account of the ill-treatment of their head Syed Shahji, the Momnds 
rose in revolt. Marching against Broach, they seized the fort^ 
and slew the governor. But after a few days they were attacked 
and defeated with great slaughter.^ The Shekhs or Shekhdds, 
except that they bury their dead, differ little from Hindus. They 
are not circumcised, and do not eat with Musalmans ; they wear 
forehead marks, and many of them belong to the Svami Narayan 
community. In their customs Matia Kanbis closely resemble 
Shekhdas. The Hindu worshippers are Brahmans, Vanias, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, Kachhijis, goldsmiths, carpenters, and cowherds. 
They observe Hindu holidays, obey caste rules, read their own religious 
books, and, except that their reverence for Imamshah leads them, 
after burning their dead to bury the bones at Pirana, they are like 
other Hindus.^ The shrine managers, kdkdSf who belong generally 
to the Leva Kanbi caste, so far differ from the other Hindu followers 
that they take vows of celibacy, wear yellow clothes, and bury their 
dead. 

The book of religious precepts, shiksJia written by Imdmshah 

is supposed to bo read by all. The common form of prayer is, by the 
people, a repetition of the word ^ Shivoham./ or ^ I am Shiv,^ and 
by the Kakas, ^ Imdm Kevalak\ or ^ The Imam (that is Imamshah) 
is The One God.^ Though some worship him as a deity, most of his 
followers do not consider Imamshah more than a religious teacher or 
saint. All fast on the second and fourth days of each of the twelve 
months, and during the whole of the month of liamzdn. 

Further west near the city, about half a mile outside of the 
Jamalpur gate, are two buildings. Baba Lului'^s mosque and Mir 
Abu Turab’s tomb. 

The Baba Lului mosque, of the same age and style as the Shahapur 
mosque, was about 15G0 built by Baba Lului, or Baba Muhammad, 
a pearl merchant. It is, on the whole, more pleasing than the 
Shahapur mosque ; for though the central dome wants dignity, the 
contrast between the styles of the wings and centre is less striking. 

Tliis tomb was built late in the sixteenth century by Mir Abu 
Turab, a nobleman of talent and power who had much to do with 
the settlement of Gujarat under the Emperor Akbar (1573-1583). 
In 1579, appointed chief of the Mecca caravan, ho brought back a 
stone with the mark of the Prophet's foot. Taken first to the Emperor 


1 Watson’s Gujardt History, 82. 

2 This practice of burying bones has given rise to the belief that the Gnjardt 
followers of the PirAna saint, cut off one of the little fingers of the dead body, and 
bury it m the house raising a tomb over it. The people deny that this story has 
any truth. 
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at Fatehpur Sikhri, the relic was afterwards brought to Ahmedabad, 
and perhaps near this tomb, had a building raised over it, and drew 
large numbers of pilgrims. In the disturbed times of the eighteenth 
century, as the suburbs were no longer safe, the stone was taken 
within the city walls.^ Abu Turab’s tomb is simple and graceful, 
forty-one feet square with a double colonnade of pillars, the inner 
colonnade formerly enclosed by stone trellis work. Local in style 
the tomb shows the art in its best form. The flat lintels 
have throughout given place to the arch, and as no rich minaret- 
bases clash with the plainness of the main building, the whole 
is uniform and pleasing. On each face three large and two small 
arches point to the presence of an octagonal dome, and, without 
confusing, relieve the sameness. * 

On the road from Ahmedabad to Sarkhej, about If miles from the 
city, is a massive brick mausoleum containing the tombs of A'zam 
Khan and Mozam Khan, two strangers from Khurasan, believed to 
have been the architects of Sarkhej. The tomb was probably built 
about 1457. Like Darya Khan’s tomb, it is a solid heavy building 
with no trace of the special Ahmedabad style. 

About 3 1 miles beyond A'zam Khan’s tomb is Sarkhej, a village 
to which Shaikh Ahmad Khattu Ganj Bakhsh of Anhilvada,^ the 
friend and adviser of Sultan Ahmad I. retired, and where in 1445 ho 
died. In his honour a tomb,® begun in 1445 by Muhammad II., 
was, in 1451, finished by his son Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards 
Sarkhej was one of Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) favourite resorts. 
He dug a largo lake, surrounded it with cut stone steps, built on its 
south-west comer a splendid palace, and finally, opposite to the saint’s 
tomb, raised a mausoleum for himself and his family, whore he, his 
souMuzaffar II. and his queen Rajbai are buried. 

Entering the covered eastern gateway on the north bank of the 
Sarkhej lake, the building to the right with a handsome stone 
pavilion^ in front of it, is the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu Ganj Bakhsh. This, the largest of its kind in Gujarat, has 
during its whole length its sides filled with stone trellis work, and 
inside, round the tomb, has a beautifully cut open metal screen. 
Across the courtyard on the left are two mausoleums with a 
connecting porch, the east mausoleum containing the tombs of Sultan 
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1 Abu Turdb, one of the SaMmi Syecls of Shirdz in 1582 (987 H ) brought a large 
stone from Mecca with a footijrint of the Prophet. This stone is said to have been the 
same which Syed JaUl-i-Bukhdn brought to Delhi at the time of Sultdn Piroz. 
Akbar looked on the whole as a pious fraud, and though the stone was received with 
^eat respect, Abu TurAb was allowed to keep it in his house. When (1583) 
ItimAd was made Governor of GujarAt, Abu Turab followed him as Amin of the 
Subha and was buried at Ahmedabad in 1597 (1005 H). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
1. 607. Compare the more enthusiastic MirAt-i-Ahmadi account, Bird, 350-351. 

2 He is called the lamp of the Salsalah-i-Maghribiydh or Maghribi (western) sect, 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 507. 

8 Over the door of the mausoleum are these words : 

When the ocean of Ahmad’s palm scatters pearls, 

Hope’s hem becomes tlio treasuie of Parwiz. 

No wonder if in order to bend before his shtinc. 

The whole surface of the earth raises its head.” 

Arch, Surv. Rep. 1874-76, 10. 

4 This pavilion, with its sixteen pillars and pleasing roof of nine small domes, 
deserves notice. 
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Chapter XIV. Mahmud Begada (1459-1511), and of hiS son Sultan MuzafEar II. 

Places oT^terest. (1511-1520), and the west, the tomb of Rajbai Muzaffar’s queen.* 
Beyond the Ganj Bakhsh mausoleum is a courtyard, covering 
abheuabad. more than an acre of ground, surrounded by cloisters, with, at 
Sarihej. west end, a mosque only slightly smaller than the Jama mosque. 

The want of minarets and the shallowness of its eaves rather mar 
the outside effect. But inside ‘ it is the perfection of simple grace 
unrivalled in India except by the Moti mosque at Agra.’ Looking 
across the lake the ruined buildings at the south-west corner are 
Mahmud Begada’a palace and harim. The lake covering 17^ acres* 
is a work of great beauty. Oblong in shape, it is surrounded by 
flights of stone steps, and has a most richly decorated supply sluice. 
With the lake the Sarkhej buildings form the most beautiful group 
in Ahmedabad. Belonging to the best period of the style, they are 
throughout marked by purity and grace, and have the special 
interest of being almost purely Hindu, with only the faintest Musalmfin 
feeling. The only arches are three at the entrance gateway, and 
one great constructive arch in the palace. The rest is as completely 
Hindu as the temples on Mount Abu. Besides the chief group of 
remains, the country round is studded with mosques and other old 
buildings. A little to the south of the lake is a small ugly white- 
washed tomb, tho burial place of Baba Ali Sher, a saint held in 
higher respect oven than Ganj Bakhsh.* Close by are the remains 
of Mirza Khan Khau^n’s (1583-1500) Fateh Fddi or victory garden, 
laid out in 1584 to mark his defeat of Muzaffar III. the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In tho seventeenth century Sarkhej was so 
famous for its indigo that in 1620 tho Dutch established a factory 
in the village.* 


Section III. — Pojpulation. 

Population. Of the population of the city at the time of its greatest prosperity, 
either in the fifteenth or seventeenth century, no information has 
been obtained.* In 1780, when taken by General Goddard, the 
population was estimated at upwards of 100,000.® In 1811, after ten 
years of good management under the Gaikwar, the total is returned 


1 There was buried at Sarkhej, GhazAli of Mashhad, unrivalled in depth of learning 
and sweetness of language, at home in the noble thoughts of the Subs. He died 
on the 27th Raj ab 980 (A.D. 1575) and was buried by Akbar in Sarkhej. Blooh- 
mann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 568. 

2 Mandelslo (1638) speaks of it as a great lake, full of water, shut in by a wall pierced 
on all sides by many windows. Voyages, 84. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 87. 

4 btavonnus, III. 109 ; Sarkhej was (1638) a great place of pilgrimage growing the 
best mdigo in Gujardt, Mandelslo’s Voyages, 84 ; all the indigo sold in Ahmedabad 
comes (1666) from Sarkhej, Thevenots Voyages, V. 32. 

3 Forbes (Or. Mem. III. 150) states, on the authority of ‘Moghal writers,’ that about 
1615 Ahmedabad had a population of .3,000,000 souls, and Mr. Hope (Arch, of Ahmed< 
abad, 27) speaks of ‘ above 2,000,000 souls,’ But it seems probable that Ahmedabad 
was never so rich or so populous as during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and none of the available accounts written by European travellers at that 
time pomt to any thing like so large a population. 

6 Grant Duff, 430 Forbes’ Or. Mem. HI. 160, next year (May 1781), gives 300,000 
as the population. But there seems no reason to suppose it had increased skine 
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at 200,000, a number that the famine and pestilence of 1812 and 1813 
are said to have reduced by one-half.^ In 1817, at the time of 
transfer, the population is returned at 80,000.^ Since then it has 
slowly increased to 87,000 in 1824; 90,000 in 1832®; 94,390 in 
1846 ; 97,048 in 1851, and 116,873 in 1872.* As late as 1781 about 
two-thirds of the city population are supposed to have been 
Musalradns.® But since 1817 Hindus have been more numerous, 
the proportion increasing from about 7G‘31 per cent in 1824 to 
79‘24 per cent in 1872. 

In 1872, of the total population of 116,873 souls lodged in 35,284 
houses, 92,619, or 97‘24 per cent were Hindus; 23,491, or 20 09 
per cent, Musalmans ; 446, or 0'38 per cent, Parsis ; 40 Jews ; 264, 
or 0 22 per cent, Christians ; and 13 ‘ Others ’ not included in any of 
these classes. 


The following is a summary of the available information regarding 
the strength, occupation, and condition, of the different sub-divisions 
of the Ahmedabad townspeople. Among Hindus, Brahmans, 10,754, 
except Nagars who are chiefly in Government service, middling; 
Shravaks, 11,763, traders, merchants, and money-lenders, prosperous; 
Vdnids, 8952, chiefly traders, a few well-to-do, the rest poor ; Luvanaa, 
380, milksellers, turners, and shopkeepers, middling ; Brahma-Kshatris, 
226, Government servants and pleaders, well-to-do ; Kayasths, 105, 
and Parbhus, 45, chiefly clerks in Government offices, well off ; Kanbis, 
19,440, money-lenders, traders, weavers, and cultivators, as a class 
well-to-do; Kachhias, 1308, vegetable sellers, middling; Mai is, 446, 
flower sellers, middling ; Khamars, 361, weavers and traders, 
prosperous; Bliavsars, calicoprinters, and Chhipiis, calenders, 2939, 
middling, a few are rich and many poor ; Khatris, 2624, weavers, 
middling, a few are rich and many poor ; Salvis, 455, weavers, a 
few are rich ; Ghdnchis, oil-pressers, 2852, engaged in various callings, 
well-to-do ; Sonis, goldsmiths, 2830, prosperous ; Suthars, carpenters, 
2018, prosperous; Kansaras, coppersmiths, 644, prosperous; Luh^rs, 
blacksmiths, 1876, prosperous ; Kadias, bricklayers, 1475, prosperous; 
Salats, masons, 26, middling; Darjis, tailors, 886, middling, Kumbhdrs, 
potters, 1608, middling ; Hajams, barbers, 1365, middling ; Dhobhis, 
washermen, 484, middling ; Bhistis, 64, water-bearers and hack-cart 
drivers, poor ; Rajputs, 1463, servants and labourers, poor ; Gandhraps, 
30, Bhats, 194, and Oharans, 11, songsters and bards, poor; Golas, 
643, ricepounders and rice sellers, middling ; Bhois, palanquin bearers. 


1 Ham. Desc. of Hin. I. 698. 200,000 is probably an excessive estimate. Judging 
by the 1817 figures, at the end of the pestilence the population was not more than 
60 or 70,000. 

3 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 249. 8 Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 209. 

4 The total 101,675, recorded in the 1824 survey, was calculated on a total of 29,050 
inhabited houses with an average of 3^ souls to each house. This has been changed 
to 87,000 souls, as the census of 1846 and 1851 showed that the average household 
did not contain more than throe persons. In the next year (1825), Mr. Crawford, in 
connection with a proposed house tax, gives the number of houses at 25,820 instead 
of 29,199. The survey figures are the most trustworthy, as from the nature of 
Mr. Crawford’s inquiry the return was probably incomplete. The 1846 census gives 
32,221 and the 1861 census, 33,329 houses. Briggs (Cities of GujarAshtrs, 249) gives 
100,000 persons for 1847, and Thornton 130,000 for 1857, but these are estimates. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 150. 
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4G2, poor; Khalasis^ tile-turners, 163, poor; Purabias and Marathds, 
1110, Marvadis, 504, Sadhars, 111, Bavchas, 340, and Pomlas, 20, 
labouring classes, poor; Bhadblmjas, grain parchers, 72, poor; Kalals, 
tavern-keepers, 48, well-to-do; Bharvads and Rabaris, shepherds 
and herdsmen, 61, poor ; Lodhas, grass-sellers, 257, middling; Vaghris, 
1365, fowlers, hunters and beggars, as a class poor, a few families 
are well-to-do ; Ravalias, 495, cotton-tape makers and beggars, as 
a class poor; Mochis, shoemakers, 1181, middling, a few rich; 
Chamadias, tanners, 433, poor ; Dabgars, drum makers, 71, middling ; 
Kolis, 2070, and Bhils, 113, poor; Dliedsand Bhangias, depressed 
classes, 4160, poor ; religious beggars, 956, of whom Shravak Sadhus 
(Margis, 191, Tapas, 37) number 228, Dhundia Sadhus, 15, Svami 
Narayan Sadhus, 315, Gosais and Vairagis, 261, Kabirpanthis, 52, 
Ramanandis, 36, Brahmachm'is and Sanyasis, 49 ; other beggars, 179 ; 
miscellaneous Hindus not included in any of the above classes, 181. 

With the exception of 1594 Bohoras and 281 Memans, who are 
traders and in good condition, the Musalmans, Government 
messengers, constables, petty shopkeepers, weavers, and labourers 
are poor. Parsis numbered 446 ; Government servants, traders, shop- 
keepers, and artisans, they are well-to-do. Jews, 40, clerks and 
hospital assistants, some well-to-do, the rest middling. There were 
besides, 264 Christians and 13 ^ Others ^ not included under any of 
the above classes. 

In 1872, the city population of 116,873 souls was lodged in 
35,284 houses, 31,405 of them of the better, and 3879 of the poorer 
sort. The average household was 3’35 persons in the better houses 
and 3*01 in the poorer. The dwellings are unequally distributed over 
the whole city. The western divisions, with many open spaces, have 
only about 50 persons to the acre compared with about 125 in the 
eastern.^ The houses (p. 323) are chiefly upper storied of brick and 
mortar vrith tiled roofs. Compared with Surat, timber is dear and 
scarce, and there is much less rich wood carving. In many parts of 
the town a dead wall faces the street, the windows being on the 
inner side looking on an enclosed courtyard. One peculiarity of 
Ahmedabad is its great number (356)^ of house groups, pohy 
literally gates. These seem to date from the time of divided rule 
(1 738-1 753)when Musalman and Hindufights were specially common. 
Afterwards (1780-1832), when, in their decay, the town walls ceased 
to shelter from robbers, the pol gate and watch must have been a 
very necessary protection. 

Each poly or house group, has only one or at most two entrances, 
protected by a gateway closed at night as a safeguard against thieves. 
Inside is one main street, with crooked lanes branching on either side. 
Most vary in size from five or ten to fifty or sixty houses. One of them, 
the Mdndvi pol in the Jamdlpur division, is much larger than the rest 


1 The details are Shdhdpur, 46*96; Jam^lpur, 68*24 ; Darydpur, 114*77 ; Khddiya, 
141-38. Sanitary Comr. to Gov. A.680, July 16. 1875. 

2 Of 356 polSf 275 are main and 81 under ; Shdhdpur has 40, aU of them main pols ; 
Darydpur has 132, 77 of them main and 65 under ; Khddiya has 116, 108 of thenfi main 
and 7 under ; and Jamdlpur has 69, 50 of them main and 19 under. Mr, Fernandez. 
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and includes several smaller ^oZ.9, with an area of about fifty acres and 
a population of 10,000 souls. Pols are almost entirely inhabited by 
Hindus, in some cases by a settlement of families belonging to one 
caste, and in others by families of severjil of the higher castes, 
Brahmans, Vanias, Suthars, and Kanbis. Most of the jwls have been 
established and provided with a gateway, at the expense of some 
leading man whose name the in many cases bears, and whose 
family jholds a position of respect as the heads of the poL Each pol has 
generally its own watchman and its own sanitary arrangements. The 
Ahmedabad talent for combining is shown in the management of the 
pol affairs. The house property in the pol is to some extent held in 
common. Formerly no man could sell or mortgage a house to an 
outsider without first offering it to the people of the pol. Though this 
rule is not now kept, inmates of a pol are careful to sell to men of 
their own class and never to people of low caste. When a house is 
mortgaged or sold, the people of the pol have a right to claim from 
one-half to two per cent of the money received. Again, on wedding 
and other great family occasions, each householder is expected to feast 
the whole poly and in some cases all the men of the po/, though not 
of the same caste, are expected to attend any funeral that may tako 
place. If the p)ol rules are slighted, the offender is fined, and, in 
former times, till he paid, he was not allowed to light a lamp in his 
house or to give a feast. The money gathered from gifts, fines, 
and the percentage on house property sales, forms a common fund 
managed by the leaders, seths, of tho pol. This is spent on 
repairs to tho 2 )ol gate, the pol privies, or the pol well. The or 
gate-keeper is not paid out of the fund. Ho earns his living by 
begging from the people of tho pol and works as a labourer for them. 

Compared with south Grujarat tho Ahmedabad stylo of living is, 
among Hindus frugal and thrifty, and among Musalmans careless 
and costly. Among Hindus, the lower classes, especially tho crafts- 
men, are much soberer than those of Surat, and the upper classes, 
at least equally frugal in every day life, give public feasts on a much 
smaller and less costly scale. Of late years a fondness for good 
living, pleasure, and show has increased, and, among the Ahmedabad 
Shravaks, their inborn love of gambling shows itself in the large 
sums they win and lose at the Vastral bullock races. But, so 
far, compared with Surat Vanias the love of pleasure and show is 
unusual. On the other hand, except the Bohoras and Memans, thrifty 
and well-to-do classes, the Ahmedabad Musalmans affect a showmess 
in their dress, and on holidays and fair days, and at marriages, births, 
and deaths spend sums that sink them in debt. 

Within the city there are sixty-four Hindu caste lodges, vddis and 
dharmshdldsy fourteen in the Shahapur, thirteen in tho Daryapur, 
twenty- three in tho Khadiya, and fourteen in tho Jamalpur division. 
Of these, forty-eight are able to hold not more than 500 persons ; 
eight, between 500 and 1000 ; two, between 1000 and 1500 ; three, 
2000 each; one, 3000; and two, 10,000 each. 

In Mirzapur, the Bdkar Ali's lodge, able to hold 10,000 persons, 
s used by all classes of people who belong to his sect. The lodge 
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ObapterXIV. contains Bakar All’s cushion, gddi, before which the devotees and 
naces oTLlterest. followers assemble and pray ; and every Monday twenty pounds of 
grain are distributed among the poor. The followers give yearly one- 
Caste Lodges. tenth of their income, and the fund at present amounts to £40 (Rs. 400) . 

ShdJutpur Division. The repair and other charges are met from these contributions. 

In K^nikhad is the Bechardas rest-house built about 1872, and 
able to hold about 300 inmates. Hindu pilgrims and travellers 
are, as a rule, allowed to put up here for a day, and are offered a 
day's food. The expenses are borne by Rao Bahddur Bechardds 
Ambaidas, C.S.I. In front of Bukhara’s po/, and able to hold 500 
persons, Barot Kuvar Bajibhai’s lodge was built about 1849. It 
contains a Mahadev’s temple and is used for Hindu caste dinners. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the owner. Built by the 
ancestors of Lallubhai Mangaldas, the Jhaloda Vdnids’ lodge is able 
to hold 600 persons and contains a temple of Hemja Mata. It is 
used by Jhaloda Vanias for caste dinners. The repair and other 
charges are borne by the caste committee. Near the Shdhapur 
spinning and weaving mill, and out of the mill funds, a lodge able 
to hold 40 inmates, was built about 1869, and set apart for the use 
of the maimed, disabled, and homeless, who are attended to, and 
given food and clothes. The expenses are borne by Mr. Ranchhodldl, 
the owner of the mill. Near Rangila pol, about 1859, the Tanias’, or 
gold thread drawers’ guild, at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000), built, for 
caste dinners, a lodge able to hold 2000 persons. I’he alms-house, 
saddvart, formerly attached to the lodge, has, within the last six 
months, been closed from want of funds. The charges were borne 
by the trade guild from entrance fees and other sources of income. 
Near Navdvas, about 1839, at a cost of £600 (Rs. 6000), the 
Jtentidvdlds’, or silk spinners’ guild, built a lodge able to hold 200 
persons. It contains a Mahadev’s and a Ram’s temple, and is used 
for caste dinners. If a devotee, sddhu, puts up at the place, he is fed. 
The charges are met by the trade guild from entrance fees and other 
fines. In Bukhara’s poZ, built about 1729, the Bava Sarasvatigar’s 
lodge is able to hold 200 persons and contains a temple of Bechr5,ji, 
where, all day and night, a butter lamp is burned. Rice-pounders, 
potters, and Kanbis share the expenses of this lodge. Near Juni 
A'mbli, about 1849, the potters, Kumbhars, at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) 
built a lodge able to hold 1400 persons. It contains a temple of 
Ranchhodji and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the council of the potters’ caste. In Ghi-Kanta is a lodge 
containing the cushion, gddi, of Miya Sahob and styled Miya Saheb’s 
lodge. It is able to hold 100 persons and is used by Kanbis who bear 
the cost of the repair and other charges. Near Ghi-Kanta, about 
1 839, Seth Maganbhai Karamchand built a lodge at a cost of £800 
(Rs. 8000). It is able to hold 10,000 persons, and is used for caste 
dinners by Jains or Shravaks. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the Seth himself. Near Maganbhai’s lodge, about 1829, the 
sweetmeat-makers, Kandois, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) built a lodge 
able to hold 250 persons. It is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are met partly from the rent of rooms attached, and 
partly from the tnndsof the Kandois’ uniom Near Maganbh&i’tflodge, 
about 1829. the rioe-nnnnders. Gnlas. at a cost of ahont £400 tRq iiOOO'i 
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built a lodge able to hold 700 persona. It contains a Mahadev’s Chapter XIV» 

temple and is used for caste dinners. The rent of the rooms attached places of Intereifc 
meets in part the expenses which are boime by the caste. At the 
Pdukor ndka, about 1867, the oil-pressers, Ghanchis, at a cost of hmkdabad. 
£300 (Rs. 3000) built a lodge able to hold 800 persons. It is used ® 

for caste dinners, repair and other charges being met by the caste. 

At the Pankor ndka, about 1779, Brahmachari Ramanand, at a Darydpur Division. 
cost of £100 (Rs 1000) built a lodge. It is a spacious enclosure 
able to hold 1000 persons, and has rooms round it which, yielding a 
yearly rent of £30 (Rs. 300), meet the repair and other charges. In 
the Tanksal fol, about 1857, the Umabhai lodge was built at 
a cost of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Able to hold 2000 persons, the lodge ^ 
contains a Jam temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and 
other charges are borne by the Seth himself. At Ghi-Kanta, about 
1804, the Samal Bechar lodge wan built at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Able to hold 500 pe*sons, the lodge contains a 
MahMev’s temple and is used for caste dinners. The temple has a 
yearly Government cash allowance of £5 (Rs. 50) which meets the 
repair and other charges. In Dabgarvaoa, about 1854, the oilmen, 

Ghanchis, built a lodge able to hold 500 persons It is used for 
caste dinners, the repair and other charges being borne by the caste. 

Near Katkiavad, about 1819, the Khatris, at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) built a lodge able to hold 200 persons. It contains a 
temple of Hinglaj Mata and is used for caste dinners. The caste 
council bears the repair and other charges. At the Pinjara ndka, 
about 1819, the Kanbis of the Bliada Bhavat fol built the 
Ranchhodji lodge, able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste 
dinners, the repair and other charges being met from the rent. In 
LunsavMa, about 1859, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), the Kadias 
built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste dinners; 
repairs and other charges are met from caste funds. In Hajapatel’s 
pol the Visa Shrimali Shravak Vanias, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), 
built a lodge able to hold 1000 persons. It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from caste funds. In Dhaua 
Suthar’s pol, about 1849, Seth Abhechand Panachand at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000), built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used 
for caste dinners. In Burhan Miya’s pol, the Ravat caste, at a cost 
of £200 (Rs. 2000), built the Denkuva lodge able to hold 300 persons. 

It is used for caste dinners ; the repair and other charges are met 
from the rent. Near the Bechardas dispensary an old woman 
Ambabai, about 1829, at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000) built a lodge 
able to hold 100 persons. It contains a temple of Ranchhodji and 
is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are met from 
the rent. Near Chandan Talavdi one Bapuji Maharaj, at a cost of 
£300 (Rs. 3000) built tho Masmvdlds lodge. At present (1879) it 
belongs to the Masruvdlds, the weavers of Ahmodabad cotton and 
silk cloth, masru. Able to hold 400 persons the lodge is used for 


1 It is where the old mint used to stand. On one side there is the Harkuvarbdi’s 
girls’ school 
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caste dinners. Before 187G only parched gram was given in charity* 
Since then an alms-house, saddvart, has been established offering 
every beggar who will cook and eat it within the enclosure, one day's 
food. Tlie guild funds of this class at present (1879) amount to 
£le500 (Rs. 15,000). Formerly the yearly revenue amounted to £500 
(Rs. 5000), but owing to declining trade it has fallen to £200 
(Rs 2000) In the Kdlupurr/m/j7(e is the GaymnivdJns or silk weavers^ 
lodge able to hold 200 persons. Parched gram costing £50 (Rs. 500) 
a year is distributed hero daily. The expenses are mot from a fee 
of IhL (I anna) on each piece, or tdhi of silk, which in ordinary 
seasons yields £100 (Rs. 1000) a year; some years ago it amounted 
to £200 (Rs 2000). 

In Galiaravad is a lodge built by the guild of the Ghanchis 
or oil-pressers. Able to hold 450 persons, the lodge contains a 
temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are met out of the caste funds. Near the Haveli 
2^01 is a lodge built by the Vtidnagara Nagar Brahmans at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). Able tc hold 500 persons, the lodge contains 
a temple of Mataji and is used for caste dinners. The repair and 
other charges are met out of the caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Td(jids^ or silk 
dealers It is able to hold 2000 persons and has an alms- 
house, sadduait, attached to it. Every beggar is given a day^s 
uncooked food with molasses, qoL But the same men do not 
get fed day after day. Besides this, 200 pounds of rice and pulse, 
khichadi, are daily cooked and distributed to the poor. Every 
beginner in this trade has to pay £50 (Rs. 500), and the guild 
fund at present (1879) amounts to about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Near 
the Panchkuva gate, about 1849, the Kansaras or copper-smiths 
built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from the caste funds. Near 
the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built by the caste committee of the 
Khamars, a class of weavers. It is able to hold 350 persons, has 
a temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are borne by caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Kadia, or bricklayer, 
caste. It IS abl(^to hold 1200 persons, has a Mahadev's temple, 
and is used for caste dinners The repair and other charges are borne 
by caste funds. In Dolatkhana is a lodge built by Suthars, or 
carpenters. It is able to hold 800 persons, has a Mahadev’s temple, 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the caste funds. Near the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built 
by Seth Mayabhai who bears the repair and other charges. It is able 
to hold 500 persons and is used for caste dinners. In Golvad is a 
lodge built by Seth Harivallabh Mulchand who bears the repair 
and other charges. It is able to hold 150 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. In Lakha Patel’s fol is a lodge built by the caste 
of Desaval Vanias. It is able to hold 300 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
funds. Near the Panchkuva is a lodge built by the Khatri people. 
It is able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahddev’s temple, and is used 
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for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
funds. In Raypur is a lodge built by the ancestors of ono Bajurav. 
It is able to hold 150 persons, has a Mahadev^s temple and is 
occasionally used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the owner. In Raypur is a lodge styled Dolatray 
Mugutray s lodge. It is able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahadev^s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the owner. In Raypur is a lodge built by a late Baroda 
minister Veniram and given over to his castemen the Aiidich 
Brahmans. It is able to hold 150 persons. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the founder's family. In Sarkhivad is a lodge built by 
Rangrej or silk dyers of the Leva Kanin class. It is able to hold lOO 
persons and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the funds of the Rangre] union. At the Panchkuva gate is 
a lodge built by a timber dealer and carpenter, Gangaram. It is 
able to hold 100 persons^, has a Mahadev^s temple, and is used for 
caste dinners The repair and other charges are borne by the owner. 
In the old Klnidiya ward is a lodge built by ono Hariram. It is 
able to hold 100 persons, has a JVIahadev s temple, and is used for 
caste dinners. 'Jdie re[)air and other charges are borne by the owner. 
Opposite to AmritlaPs pal is a lodge built by a Visnagara Nagar 
Brahman, AmrithU. It is able to hold 150 persons, has a temple of 
Mahadev, and is used for caste dinners. In Dolatkhana is a lodge 
built by the Darji or tailor caste. It is able to hold 150 persons 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the caste funds. Near the Vad jwl police station is a lodge built 
by one Munibava. It is able to hold 150 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the owner. 
In the Sarangpur cluiLla is a Tarvildi^s lodge able to hold 200 
persons. It is used for caste dinners. It has a temple of Mahadev 
visited by many people. The repair and other charges are borne by 
the owner. Near Ghasiram^s pal is a lodge belonging to Khadayta 
Vanias. It is able to hold 200 persons, and is used for caste dinners. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the caste funds. Near the 
Khadiya police station is a lodge belonging to the Sathodra Nagar 
Brahman caste. It is able to hold 400 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
people. 

At the Pankor iidhi is a lodge styled Amu Miya^s lodge. It was 
J)uilt by an ancestor of a certain Jamadar Amu Miya Jamu 
Miya during the Maratha rule in Ahmedabad. It is able to hold 
500 persons and is used by Musalm«ans. Men from any of the Gujarat 
states also put up here. The repair and other charges are met from 
the rent of the outside rooms. Jn Kagdi lane is a lodge built about 
1864, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) by the VisaShrimali Shravaks 
for the use of their own caste. It is able to hold 3000 persons and is 
used for caste meetings as well as caste dinners. The repair and other 
charges are met from the rent of the outside rooms. At Khamdsa^s 
chahla is a lodge built, about 1864, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
and styled the Dasa-Ndgar-Moshri Vdnias’ lodge. The lodge is able 
to hold 1000 persons and is used for caste dinners by all Hindu castes. 
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The repair and other charges are met from the rent of the outside rooms. 
At Khamdsa^s chaMa is another lodge built in 1 849. Able to hold 400 
persons, the lodge contains a Hanuman^s temple and is used for Dhed 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the Dhed 
caste funds. Along the Tajpur wall is a lodge built about 1779 and 
styled Lala Vajeram^s lodge. It is able to hold 200 persons and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by 
a Bava of Chhabila Hanuman. Along the same wall is a Luhars^ 
or blacksmiths^, lodge built about 1854. It is able to hold 200 
persons, has a Mahadev^s temple, and is used for caste dinners. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the caste funds. Outside 
the Ta]pur Chaligara is a lodge built about 1819. Able to hold 
500 persons, the lodge belongs to the Chaligara pol union, has a 
Hanuman^s temple, and is used for castedinners. The repair and other 
charges are borne by the pol funds. In Salvis^ pol is a lodge built 
about 1779 and able to hold 100 persons. It has a Mahadev^s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the pol funds. Near the Gaikwar^s haveli, or palace, is a 
lodge built about 1729 and styled IlimathU Malukchand^s lodge. 
Able to hold 200 persons, the lodge contains a Mahadev^s temple 
and IS used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the owner. Near the Ganesh gate is a very old lodge styled 
Dudhadhari’s lodge. It is able to hold 400 persons, has a Mahadev^s 
temple, and is used for caste dinners. Many Gosais put up and 
live in the lodge. The Gosais bear the repair and other charges. 
In the Mochi lane is a lodge built about 1839 and able to hold 300 
persons. It is used for dinners of the Mochi or shoemaker caste. 
The repair and other charges are borne by the caste funds. Behind 
Salvis’ pol IS Svami Motipuri’s lodge built about 1809. Able to 
hold 400 persons, this lodge contains a Mahadev’s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by a 
Gosai. In Daiiapith is a lodge built about 1839 by the Phadids^ or 
gram dealers^ guild, who bear the repair and other charges. It is 
able to hold 250 persons and is used for caste dinners. In the Mandvi 
pol is a lodge built about 1779 and styled Joita DhoWs lodge. 
Able to hold 300 persons the lodge has a Mahadev^s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by 
the owner. 

Most of the chiet places of worship have received separate notice. 
But as Ahmedabtid is the head-quarters of the Gujarat Jain or 
Shravak sect, some further details of their places of worship are 
given here. Besides an altar with images in the undorgi’ound cellar, 
of every dwelling, the Jains have upwards of 120 temples. 
Of these, eighteen, besides llatising’s already described, from their 
size or other reasons, call for special notice. Of the eighteen, 
twelve are in the Daryapur, four in the KJiddiya, and two in the 
Jamalpur division. 

Of the Darydpur temples, Shambhavnath^s in the Jawherivada pol 
of the same name, is one of the oldest and largest. Its date is not 
known, but it is said to have been built by the Jain community at a 
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cost of £10^000 (Rs. 1^00,000). Outside, the building is plain with no 
marked architectural features. Inside, there are three divisions, the 
mandap or porch, the assembly hall, sabha 7nandap, and the shrine, 
nijmandir, the floor of all laid with rich marble. -From the sabha 
mandap a flight of steps leads to an underground temple of the same 
size as that above ground, and like it, divided into three parts, mandap, 
sabha mandap, and nijinandir. The ceiling is supported by pillars, 
and the floor is richly inlaid with marble. The objects of worship are 
three richly finished marble figures about twice the size of life. 
Jagvallabh Pnrasnath's in Nisa in Jawherivada is an old temple 
built at a cost of £7500 (Rs. 75,000) by a company of Jain pilgrims. 
It has two underground cellars, bhoyra. One of them contains a 
statue of Jagvallabh Parasnath with two small statues, one on each 
side. Opposite to this is another room with a statue of A'desar 
Maharaj and smaller statues, one on each side. The old temple of 
A'desar Bhagvan in Jawherivada was rebuilt about 1859 by Seth 
Lallubhai Panachand at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) ; it has 
a large underground cellar with three large statues. The interior 
is very richly finished with marble floors. The Chomakji temple 
in Chomakji pol in Jawherivada was in 1866 (1922 S.) built by 
Sefch Maganbhai Hakamchand at a cost of about £4500 (Rs. 
45,000). The old temple of Chintaman, with an underground cellar, in 
Jawherivada was built by the committee, at a cost of about 

£2500 (Rs. 25,000). Another old temple of Chintaman Parasnath 
in Jawherivada was, about 1859, rebuilt by Seth Surajmal Vakhatsha 
at a cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Ajitnath 
in Jawherivada was rebuilt by Seth Vakhatchand Khushalchand at a 
cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Mahavir Svarni 
in Jawherivada was burnt down. Another was, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), in 1849 (1905 S.), raised on the spot by Rao 
Bahadur Premabhai Hemabhai. In Dosivada pol is the Ashtapadji 
temple built in 1856 (1912 S.) by Seth Maganbhai Karamchand at a 
cost of £6500 (Rs. 65,000). Partly Jain partly Musalman in style, 
the inside is paved with different coloured marbles, and in the shrine 
are fifty-three marble seats, fifty-two of them white with four figures 
each and the 53rd black with sixteen images. The temple of 
Mandir Svami in Dosivada was built by the Jain community of 
Osval Vanias at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The temple of 
Dharmn^th in the Tanksal pol was, in 1859 (1915 S.), built by Sethani 
Ilarkuvarbai at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000). The old temple 
of A’desar Bhagvan in Dhana Suthar pol was built at a cost of about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) by Sada Somji. The cost of repairs is borne by 
the committee, panch. 
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Maliavir Svami’s was an old temple in the Phatasa pol. It was Khddiya Division, 
rebuilt by Seth Umabhai Rupchand in 1866 (1922 S.) at a cost of 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). Except a row of Jain pillars in front and in the 
inner porch, sabha mandap, the temple is of no architectural interest. 

The old Hansnathji’s temple in Phatdsapoi was in 1862 (1918 S.) 
rebuilt by Seth4.ni Harkuvarb^i at a cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 

The Jain community bears the cost of repairs. This temple is 
bandsomely built with a dome^ stone pillars, and marble floor. The 
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old temple of Neminath in Chang pol was built by the Jain 
community at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The old temple 
of Shambhavnath in Kalupur was built by the panch at a cost oi 
about £7000 (Rs. 70,000). It 1ms an underground collar and a 
statue of Shambhavnath and another of Chintamannath. 

The old temple of Godi Pjirasnath in Tokarsha^s pol was built by 
the panch at a cost of about £0000 (Rs. 50,000). The Samar Shikhar 
temple^ in the Mandvi pol was built by Rupvijay Maharaj at a cost of 
about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) raised by subscription. 

Though, in and round the Ahmedabad city, there is no place 
esteemed holy enough to draw worshi[)pers from any groat distance, 
ill addition to the Hindu pilgrimage of walking round the city 
every third year, twenty-four fairs are held, lifteen of them Hindu 
and nine Musedman. All the Iliudii and three of the Musalmau 
fairs last for one day, and of tlie rest none are held for more than five 
days. Except at the Shah A'lam fair, where there is a very little 
trafficking, at none of tliese fairs does the trading go beyond the 
selling of flowers, fruit, sweetmeats, and toys. 

Next in merit to tho world pilgrimage, prlthvi pradakshana, 
comes the city pilgrimage, twjar pradalcshana , Once in every three 
Hindu years, during the intercalary month, Adliik or PurushoUam 
mas, Hindu women, on some holy days, walk barefoot round the 
city, bathing and worshipping at seventeen ^ places, most of them 
on the left bank of the Sabarmati. In making this round, a woman 
starts early in tho morning for Dada Hariris well, and going by 
the north, west, south, and east, comes home through the same gate 
she left by. On coming into tho city she visits some temples 
before going home. To do all this takes a full day, from ten to twelve 
hours. Any one doing the pilgrimage passes tho day as a fast, 
does not sleep during the night, and next day does not break her 
fast till she has feasted some Brahmans.'^ 


1 Of this temple the survey record of 1824 contains tho follo'wing notice : Built 
about a century aiid^ half ago, at a cost of i^l.3,()00 (Rs 1,.3(),()0()) the temple is neat, 
pretty, aii<l luindsomely paved Avith m.iihlc It gets its name, tha Samar Shikhar, 
from a most elaboiatc carving of the fabled hill of Samara, sacred both among Jam 
and Brdhmanie Hindus ; see Feigusson’s Hist of Arch. HI. 2.31. 

2 Though they bathe at more places, the whole ceremony is known as the twelve 
baths, bar arena haw- 

3 The order of visiting and tho rites to be performed at tho different places of 
worship, are as follows . Ddda IJari7'\s well, bathe, and worship Nilkanth Mah^dev 
and A chdrji ; Camp, bathe and worship Hannman , Khadgadhdreshvar, between the 
camp and Sh^hi Bdg, bathe and worslup the Khadgadhareshvar Mahadev ; Shdhi 
Bag, bathe and worship BliimnAth Mahddev ; Nai'anghat or Phdto dro, bathe and 
pray to the sun ; Dudheshvar, bathe and worship Dadhichi llishi Mahddev ; Chandra^ 
hhdga, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; Shdhdpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; 
Klidnpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; Bdrddari, bathe and pray to the 
Almighty ; Rdm gate or Maluidevno dro, bathe and worship Mah4dev ; Dudhddhdri 
Mahddev, bathe and worship Mahddev ; Rdykhad, bathe and pray to the Almighty j 
Khdn Jahdn, bathe and worship Mahddev ; Jamdlpurj bathe and worship Mah^lev ; 
Sapta Rishi, bathe and worship Mahddev ; Shdhdvddi, bathe and worship Mahddev. 
Here the pilgrim gives alms. 
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. At Dudhcslivar Kajipur, about a mile and a half north-west of the 
Delhi gate, on A>idtl vad 30th ( J uly) is held the Divasa fair attended 
by about 15,000 Hindus who bathe, worship Mahadev, and give alms. 

At the Shahi Bag, or Padshahi Badi,on Shrdvan vad 7th (August) a 
Hindu fair is held, attended by about 12,000 people. The story of the 
origin of the fair is that, in the time of Vikrarn, a childless Vania of 
Ujain, asking a Brahman what ho should do to got an heir, was told 
that, if ho dug a largo lake, the goddess Shitla would be pleased and 
grant his wish. The Vania built a lake, but it remained dry. Asking 
another Brahman^ ho was advised to win the goddess^s favour by 
offering her a human sacrifice. Securing his victim the Vania 
went to king Vikram and entreated him to offer the sacrifice. The 
king agreed, and on Shrdraa vad Oth stood with the victim in 
the middle of the lake, and on the seventh sh'w him. As soon as the 
victim^s blood fell on the ground, the lake filled with water, and the 
bodies of both king and victim disappeared. But before the day was 
over, the goddess came and carried them away m a car. Then the 
people, that had come to see the sacrifice, bathed in the lake, and 
going homo, ate food cooked the day before. Like them the 
worshippers on this day, bathe with cold water and eat no freshly 
cooked food. 

At the Shahi Bag, or Padshalii Badi, on Shrdvan vad 8th (August), 
in honour of Krishna’s birthday, a Hindu fair is held, attended by 
about 10,000 people.^ 

At the Shahi Bag, on Bhdda} va .sv/d 8th (September), a Hindu fair 
is held attended by about 15,000 people. The story of this fair 
is that once a woman went with her daugliter-in-law to cut grass 
in a field The daughter-in-law said she would not cut bent, daro, 
grass and gatliored a bundle of other kinds. On their way home 
they heard that their house was on fire The daugliter-m-law had 
left her child in the cradle, and rushing into the tire found it unharmed. 
So it came that on this day a fair is held and no bent grass is cut. 

The month of Shrdvan (August) and especially its IHondays are 
sacred to Shiv. On the last day, aiiohs, about 15,000 Hindus visit 
the Nilkanth Mahadev at Asarva about a mile north-east of the 
city. 

In Asarva, about a mile north-east of the city, is tho seat, gddi, 
of A'charji Maharaj. Holding him to be an incarnation, avtdr^ of 
Krishna, on Kdrtak siul 9th (November), about 10,000 Hindus visit 
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I The story of Krishna’s birth is, that Kauns the niler of Mathura, warned that his 
sister Devki’s child would kill him, kept her and her husband Vasudev in confinement, 
and from time to time, by striking them against a stone, killed her children as they were 
born. In this way seven children were slain. The eighth, Krishna, born at midnight 
on ^rdvan vad Sth, was at once taken to Gokal and made over to its ruler, Nand. In 
return a daughter, born in the Nand family, was brought to Mathura and laid beside 
Krishna’s mother, llie next day, Kauus, hearing of the birth, got the child, and, as he 
slew her, her spirit, disappearing m a lightning Hash, cried ‘Your enemy is alive in Gokal 
and wUl kill you.’ 
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the place, where, in front of the shrine, are arranged a variety of 
dishes. 

In the Gomtipur suburb, a mile south-east of the Sarangpur gate, 
on the trading new year’s day, Kdrtak siid 1st (November), about 
20,000 Hindus visit the temple of Narsinb. 

At the Kankariya lake outside the A'stodiya gate, on A'so sud 
10th (October), is the Dasera fair attended by about 15,000 men, 
Hindus of all classes. Among them the Dakshani Brahmans and 
Marathas worship the sliami tree. 

On the second Monday in Shrdvan (August) about 5000 Hindus 
visit Sukhray Mahadev at Vastral, a village about four miles south- 
east of the city. 

A week later, on the third Monday in Shrduan (August), about 
the same number (5000) of Hindus visit the MahMevat Shahavfidi, 
a village about two and a half miles south-west of the Jamalpur gate. 

Outside the Jamalpur gate, on Bhadarva stid 5th (August), a fair 
is held at the Seven Saints’ Landing, Bajda Rishi no A'ro, on the left 
bank of the Sdbarmati. It is attended by about 5000 Hindus. The 
story of the fair is that some one performing ceremonies in honour 
of the dead, asked some Brahmans to dine at his house. The woman 
of the house. While cooking, found herself ceremonially unclean, but 
fearing that the food would bo thrown away, told no one. The 
Brahmans dined and left. But her guilty conscience gave the 
woman no rest, and she went to a saint, Rishi, who told her to keep 
this Bhddarva snd 5th holy, and on it to eat nothing grown by 
ox -labour. 

Outside the Jamalpur gate on KdrtaJc sud loth (November) a 
Shravak fair is attended by about 10,000 people. This is the last day 
of the rainy, chomdsu, season and the Shravaks are now free to go on 
tours and pilgrimages. A map of the temple and Sidhachal hill at 
Palitana is hung up and for Shravaks, who cannot leave Ahmedabad, 
the sight of the map is as good as the sight of Palitana itself. 

On the river banks, from early morning to about 11 a.m. on Kdrtak 
sud 11th (November) at the end of the rainy season, the Dev-uthi- 
agidras fair, in honour of the gods’ return after their four months’ 
rest in the lower world, is attended by about 20,000 Hindus. After 
this marriages, that have been stopped during the four rainy months, 
can again be held. 

At the Jamdlpur gate, on Asdd sud 2nd (July), about 2000 
Hindus join in dragging the Jagannath car. The practice was 
introduced in 1869 by a certain Hanmandas Bava from Jaganudth. 

Within the city at the Svami Narayan temple in Darydpur, on 
Chaitar sud 9th (April), the Ramnavmi fair in honour of Rdm’s 
birthday, is attended by about 10,000 Hindus. 

Within the limits of Asdrva about a mile north-east of the city, 
in honour of Kutb-ud-din, a Head Mulla of the Shia Bohoras, who 
died in 1635 (1046 H.), on the 27th Jamddi-ul-dkhar, a Musalm&n 
fair, uras, is attended by about 5000 people including many Bohords 
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from distant villages. The fair lasts for three days and some petty 
trading goes on. 

At the village of Rakhial about 1 J miles east of the Sarangpur 
gate, on the 2nd Jamddi-uUawwal a Musalman fair,* wa.9, is attended 
by about 500 people. The fair is m honour of Malik Sharaf, a 
slave of Sultan Muhammad son of Sultan Ahmad I, who was 
minister, vazir, to Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and styled Malik Shaban. 
Giving up his office he devoted himself to a religious life and died 
at his estate in the village of Rakhial in 1465 (870 H.). 

About a mile and a half outside the Jamalpur gate, at the village 
of Danilimbda, on the 20tlh Jamddi-uUdkhar^ivi honour of Shah 
A'lam, a Musalman fair, uraSy is attended by about 50,000 people 
from Bombay, Surat, Cambay, and Kathiawar, as well as from the 
Ahmedabad district. It is one of the largest of the city fairs and 
lasts for five days. A few Hindus attend and some small trade is 
carried on. 

' Details of the Pirana fairs are given above at page 288. 

At Sarkhej, on the 14th Shawwdl and two following days, a 
Musalman fair, liras, in honour of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu or Ganj 
Bakhsh, who died in 1445 (850 H.), is attended by about 4000 people. 

At Sarkhej, on the 10th Jamddi-itl-awwal and two following days, 
another Musalman fair, uras, in honour of Baba A'li Sher, a saint, 
wall, noted for his practice of wearing no clothes,^ who died in 
1445 (850 H.) is attended by about 1000 people. 

In the Shahapur division near the civil hospital, on the 27th 
Jamddi-ul-aiowal and two following days, a Musalman fair, in honour 
of Pirmad Shah, is attended by about 3000 people. The saint who 
died in 1749 (1163 H.), lies buried in a tomb near the Patharkuva 
or stone-well in this division. Many Sunni Bohoras and other 
Musalmans attend. 

At the Khanpur gate in the west city-wall on the 10th 
Muharrain is held the greatest Musalman gathering, the Muharram 
fair. It lasts for one day, and almost the whole city, as well as people 
from outside villages attend. Though with less show and on a 
smaller scale than in Surat, . the pmctice of carrying tdzids, or 
imitations of the tomb of Imam Husain the grandson of the 
Prophet who was slain at Karbala in 672 (50 H.), is on the 10th 
Muharram kept up at Ahmedabad. With the Shias this is a 
season of mourning. But many of the lower classes of Sunnis 
make it a time of merriment, appearing for amusement or profit 
as tigers, bears, and in other guises. During the greater part 
of the day, from 12 to 5 p.m., bands of people carrying tdzids, 
pass out of the Khanpur gate and, leaving them by the river side, 
return home. 

In the M^nekehok on the ^th Rabi-uUdkhar a Musalman fair, 
uras, in honour of Sultan Ahmad I. the founder of Ahmedabad, is 
attended by about 4000 people. 
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9 187-39 


1 This is doubtful ; see page 249, foot-note 5. 
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Section IV. — Trade and Manufactures. 

A general account of the trade of Ahmedabad, in its time of 
prosperity (1411-1720), of depression (1720-1817), and of revival, has, 
been given in the history of the city, and in the chapter on trade. 
Up to 1868 no details are available to illustrate the history of the 
trade of the city under British rule. Since 1868, as will be seen 
from the following tables, the total traffic by rail has in goods risen 
from 51,691 tons in 1868 to 82,314 in 1877, and in passengers from 
273,676 to 504,786 : 


Ahmedahad Station JRailway Traffic, 1868-1877. 


Year. 

Passengerb 


Goods. 


Outivard 

Inward. 

Total. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Total 

1868 

137,628 

138,048 

273,676 

20,347 

81,344 

61,691 

1869 . 

140, b09 

139,261 

279,870 

14,608 

48,396 

63,004 

1870 . 

179,502 

177,687 

179,453 

358,965 

27,000 

66,611 

83,611 

1871 . 

179,359 

357,046 

20,911 

42,468 

63,379 

1872 

2.11,169 

2H,876 

466,046 

21,628 

37,802 

69,430 

1873 , 

235,158 

240,671 

475,829 

22,699 

34,663 

57,202 

1874 

216,189 

241,214 

477,403 

25,281 

1 86,689 

60,970 

1876 

232,744 

216,850 

469,594 

30,887 

39,632 

70,619 

1876 

251,927 

251,578 

I 503,505 

29,369 

43,939 

1 73,308 

1877 . 

250,598 

254,188 

504,786 

30,808 

61,606 

1 82,314 


The following statement shows for the ton years ending 1877 the 
chief changes in exports and imports : 

Ahmedahad Goods Traffic in Tons hy Rad, 1868, 1873, 1877. 


Articles 

1868. 

1873 

1877. 

Outward 

Inward. 

Outward, 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Cotton, full pressed 

Do half pressed 

1 10,126 

76 

C 15 

1 1321 

372 

219 

421 

142 

277 

Fruit 

2'*0 

2240 

1132 

2086 

1613 

2263 

Gram and seeds 

3624 

6603 

11,116 

1771 

19,353 

11,748 

Mahuda, Bassia latifolia 

22U7 

27 

1676 

660 

' 28 

Metal 

170 

2319 

323 

1434 

443 

8359 

Oil 

66 

60 

114 

96 

718 

156 

Opium 

160 


910 


784 

Piece Roods, Country 

Do Europe 

1 445 

2006 

690 

f 2030 
( 686 

1 981 

( 2161 
( 364 

Balt 

6 


393 

8408 

3 

6166 

Sugar and molasses i 

14 

9268 

409 

10,663 

479 

6568 

Timber 

31 

3281 

360 

2870 

822 

4887 

Tobacco 

2 

167 

26 

373 

1 34 

828 

Twist, Country ^ 

Do. Europe 

j 22 

374 

173 

256 

78 

f 247 

1 ( 42 

Wool 

979 

3 

399 

8 

443 

1 

Sundries . . .... 

2219 

6940 

3623 

8620 

8777 

12,776 

Total 

20,347 

31,344 

22,699 

34,663 

30,808 

61,604 


Of the main items of trade, cotton exports have fallen from 10,126 
tons in 1868, to 1336 in 1873, and to 640 in 1877. On the other 
hand, cotton imports have risen from 76 tons in 1868, to 372 in 
1873, and 419 in 1877. This change is probably due to increased 
consumption in the Ahmedahad mills. Under grain and seeds there 
is a considerable rise, in imports from 5603 tons in 1868 to 11,743 
in 1877, and in exports from 3624 tons to 19,353. Little mahuda^, 
Bassia latifolia, is imported ; the exports show a fall from 2207 tons iff 
1868, to 1575 in 1873, and 660 in 1877. Opium exports rose from 150 
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tons in 1868 to 940 in 1873 ; in 1877 the export fell to 784 tons. The 
opening of a railway to the Government salt works at Khardghoda 
(1873) has led to a large salt traffic by rail to Ahmedabad. The 
quantity carried rose to 3408 tons in 1873, and 6165 tons in 1877. 
The arrangements for station stores and uniform rates of carriage, 
have stopped the former small (393 tons in 1873) salt export from 
Ahmedabad. The export of wool fell from 979 tons in 1868 to 399 
in 1873 ; in 1877 it again rose to 443 tons. 

The manufacturing prosperity of Ahmedabad hangs, as of old, on 
three threads, cotton, silk, and gold. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread, and the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, have from the 
competition of steam greatly declined. But these industries have 
not been lost to Ahmedabad. Within the past twenty years four 
steam factories, for spinning and weaving, have been opened 
and continue to prosper, giving employment to about 2000 workmen. 
The produce of these and of the Bombay mills has interfered 
much with the hand-loom weaving of coarse cloth, and European 
competition has lowered the value of the finer classes of goods. At 
the same time the local mills supply cheap yarn to the weavers of 
fine cloth, and for the finer sorts of hand woven goods there is still 
a fair demand. Chiefly in the J amalpur division of the city, calico- 
printing employs a largo number of Musalmans and Hindus, who, 
in spite of their rude tools and materials, turn out wonderfully 
beautiful work. A largo quantity of prints goes to Siam and exports 
are made to various other places. Some account of the new steam 
print work has been given above (p.l33) underthe head^ Manufactures.' 
All the processes in the manufacture of silk and gold thread are 
carried on in the city. The raw silk comes through Bombay from 
China, Bengal, Bussorah, and Bukhara, the yearly supply being about 
200,000 pounds of silk valued at about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). 
As already noticed (p.l35) the returns of the last two seasons show a 
serious falling off. Bukhara silk has but lately been introduced into 
the Ahmedabad market, and the quantity imported is small. It comes 
ready for weaving and is used only for the woof. Of both the white 
and yellow varieties of China silk, the consumption is large. Bussorah 
silk comes in a raw state ; the best is valued at from 365. to 385. 
(Rs. Id-Rs. 19) a pound. Bengal silk, both as regards the demand for it 
and the price it fetches, holds almost the same position as Bussorah 
silk. The manufactured goods find a market in Bombay, Kathiawar, 
Rajputana, Central India, Nagpur, and the Nizamis dominions. The 
making of gold and silver thread, used in the richer varieties of silk- 
cloth and brocade, supports many families. The richer Ahmedabad 
silks and brocades are, both in texture and colour, considered more 
lasting than those of Benares. Of metal workers there are many 
goldsmitl^s, braziers, and blacksmiths, who have generally full 
Bmployment and are in good circumstances. Of ornaments, Ahmedabad 
silver anklets, kallds, are hold in high esteem over all Gujardt and 
Kdthidwdr, and in Bombay. The modern open brass screens in 
Hatising^s temple and in the Shdh A'lam tomb, show that the 
A^bu^^dabad copper and brass smiths have not lost their old skill aS 
metal workers^ There are about 175 Hindu families, most of them 
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Kansdrfts or coppersmiths, the rest Luhars or blacksmiths. The TtrfT 
material, copper and zinc, is brought in sheets from Bombay b^ 
metal dealers, chiefly Musalmans of the Daudi Bohora sect, and 18 
sold by them to the smiths. Most of the brass is made in 
Ahmedabad in the proportion of one part of copper to three of zinc. 
Cooking and water pots, jewel and spice boxes, and rings are made 
either of copper or brass. Lamps, images, chains, bells, gongs, brace- 
lets and anklets, stands, and betel-leaf cases, pdnddnids, are made 
only of brass. Among these, the only article for which Ahmedabad 
is specially famous, is its betel-leaf boxes of well designed, very 
finely carved brass-work. The wood and stone carvers, of whose 
skill Ahmedabad has so many beautiful proofs, are now in poor 
condition, finding little demand for their work. Ahmedabad pottery 
is much better than that of most places in western India, Except 
a few Musalmans, the potters are Hindus. Besides tiles and 
bricks, pots, toys, and grain jars are made in large quantities, and 
ornamented with red ochre and a white earth called Tthadi. Paper, 
for which Ahmedabad was once famous, is still made by Musalmans. 
But except for vernacular Government registers and for native 
account books, the demand has greatly fallen off. A steam paper 
mill, that had for some time been at work, was destroyed by the 
1875 flood. The machinery was saved and set up in the Shahi Bag, 
but it was found not to pay and has since been closed. The 
Ahmedabad leather workers are well employed. Their decorated 
nilgai shields, and their cloth and leather women’s shoes, are among 
the most popular articles of Ahmedabad make. 

Section V. — Citg Management. 

The chief public offices are, within the Bhadar, the Collector’s 
ofiices, except the treasury which, since 1870, has been handed oyer 
to the charge of the Branch Bank of Bombay in the old Dutch factory 
(p 272) , the Ahmedab.ad registry office, the city police inspector’s 
office, and the magisterial lock-up ; the Executiye Engineer’s 
office ; the small cause and sub-judge’s courts ; the nazar’s ofiBce ; 
and in Sidi Syed’s mosque (p. 27(5), the Daskroi mamlatdar’s Tcacheri. 
Outside the Bhadar, in the north-west, is the city survey office, and in the 
north-east, in Khanpur, are the courts * of the District Judge and his 
assistant, and fiyther north in Mirzapur, the offices of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General. Beyond 
the Delhi gate in the Shahi Bag is the Police Superintendent’s office- 
To the south of the Bhadar gate, along the east wall is the city criminal 
jail (p. 274). East of the jail is the post office, and further south- 
east the municipal and telegraph offices. The arsenal is in the 


1 The Addlat or old court-house (p 277) was m 1859-60 condemned as unsafe 
and pulled down. The courts of the District Judge and his assistant, and of the 
principal sadar amin and munsif, with the exception of the ndzar’s office, were 
removed to the Shdhi Bdg. But this proved to be too far away and in 1862 the Courts 
were brought back to the city, and have since been held in hired buildings, the 
Judge’s and his assistant’s in a residence in Khf^npur just outside the Bhadar, and the 
sub- judge’s in a wing of the small cause court-house inside the Bhadar. The offidCS 
of principal sadar amin and munsif have been abolished. The ndzar holds bis offips 
in the rooms in the gateway at the Bhadar gate or according to the old survey 
the Piram Fir Darvdza, 
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Gdikw^r’s palace (p. 277), and to its east the civil debtors’ jail in 
Sidi Salim’s palace (pp. 319, 327). On the west about two miles is 
the Dhuliakot criminal jail (p. 199). 

Besides private, undone Anglo- vernacular and- four vernacular 
(two for boys and two for girls), or in all five grant-in-aid-schools 
with 720 pupils, and three Anglo-vernacular, ten Gujarati (nine for 
boys and one for girls), three Urdu, and four night schools, or in all 
twenty Government schools with a total of 2422 pupils on the rolls, 
the city of Ahmedabad has, of Government educational institutions, 
a college, a high school, and two training colleges, one for men and 
the other for women ; and of grant-iu-aid institutions, one mission 
high school. 

In 1861 to meet the demand for higher education in north 
Gujarat, a law lectureship was, under the supervision of the head 
master of the high school, founded in Ahmedabad and to suit the 
convenience of high school students. Government servants, and 
others, morning and evening classes were held. Afterwards English 
literature and Sanskrit, logic, mathematics, and science lectureships 
were added. But the classes wore poorly attended, and after being 
continued for thirteen years, were closed in 1873 One cause of 
this failure probably lay in the fact that the lectureships were 
unconnected with the University course. This mistake has lately been 
corrected, and with the view of saving matriculated students the 
expense of reading for their First Arts examination at Bombay or 
Poona, a college has been opened in Ahmedabad to teach English, 
a classical language, history, logic, mathematics, and science, up to 
the standard of the First Arts examination of the Bombay University. 
This scheme was sanctioned in April 1879, and classes were at 
once formed under a staff consisting of a European Professor, 
who is also Head Master of the high school, and two native 
Professors. 

The Ahmedabad high school was established in 1 846 as an English 
school. With buildings of its own, it has now (1878) on the rolls 
185 students against 99 in 1851. Since 1868 eighty-seven of its 
pupils have passed their matriculation examination. Like all high 
schools it teaches English, Sanskrit, history, mathematics, and 
science up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University. 

The Gujarat training college wa.s established in 1857 at the 
expense of Government. Thirty-three, the number of pupils on the 
roll in the beginning, had in December 1878 risen to seventy-two. 
The number of scholars, all of whom board at the college, depends 
on the departmental demand, no more than the number required 
being admitted. The college has a building of its own erected in 
1867-68 (p. 325). 

The female training college at Ahmedabad was established in 
1871 at the cost of Government, the municipality paying a monthly 
Contribution for its support of £5 (Rs. 50), and local funds, one 
of £33 (Rs. 330). It has a building of its own erected in 1875 
{p. 325). The number of scholars has risen from eight in the 
beginning to seventeen in 1879. The institution is under a European 
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Lady Saperintendent. It has hitherto provided nineteen teachers to 
girls^ schools in the city and district. There are (1879) six resident 
students under the charge of a matron. Being of different castes, 
they arrange for their own food and cooking. To this institution 
is attached a practising school supported by local funds, in which 
there are (1879) 112 pupils. The more advanced of them learn 
along with the normal scholars in the training college. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mision high school was opened in 1866 
at the cost of the Presbyterian church in Ireland, the contributions 
amounting to £114 (Rs. 1140). In the beginning there were thirty- 
four pupils ; there are now (1879) 201. It has a building of its 
own (p. 325). The only resident students are six Christian lads 
whose parents are members of the Christian community at 
Shahavadi. This school teaches up to the matriculation standard. 

In 1868 a Talukdari school was opened for the sons of Talukdars 
with contributions amounting, in the beginning, to £240 (Rs. 2400). 
The number of pupils was fourteen in 1868 and varied between 
seventeen in 1869 and ten in 1878. The boys lived m a rented 
building, each in a separate room with his own servant. The master 
supervised the charges of their food, and their allowance was fixed 
according to their position. The expenses were defrayed from this 
allowance under the supervision of the master, subject to the control 
of the Talukdari Settlement Officer. Not proving a success, the 
school was closed in 1878. It is again to be opened in connection 
with the Ahmedabad high school, the boys boarding in a house 
under the charge of one of the high school assistant masters, and 
attending such schools in the city as are suited to their age and 
knowledge. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society was established at Ahmedabad 
in 1848 by the late Mr. A. K. Forbes for the encouragement of 
vernacular literature and education, and for the collection of 
manuscripts and printed books. The society had in 1877 a fund of 
£2791 (Rs. 27,910), of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) wore contributed by 
Mr. Premchand Raychand of Bombay. The first newspaper in Gujarat 
was started in Ahmedabad by this society under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Forbes. It was a weekly paper issued on 
Wednesday, Bndhvdr, and hence in Ahmedabad all newspapers are 
still called Budhvdriya, The library, now included in the Hemdbhai 
Institute, and the first girW school in Ahmedabad, were established 
by the help of this society. Useful books were printed by it, and the 
publication of others was helped by money grants. It brings out a 
monthly magazine, the Buddhi Prakash ” or Light of Knowledge, 
which in 1876 had a monthly sale of 1250 copies. The society helps 
libraries in all parts of Gujardt and Kathidwar, and gives prizes to 
schools. It undertakes to sell and distribute good books, and offers 
annual prizes for essays on various useful subjects.^ Its library 


I A yearly prize of £15 (Rs. 150) is given for the best Gujarati essay on a given 
subjec^ the funds coming from an endowment of £250 (Rs. 2500) given in 1864 by 
a merchant, Mr. Soribji Jamsedji Jijibhii. Society’s Annual Report for 

1876, July 14th, 1877. 
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contained (1877) 1690 volumes in various languages. At the close of 
1876 there were forty-eight life members, two yearly members, and 
two honorary members.^ Its yearly receipts amount to about £180 
(Rs. 1800) and its expenditure to £129 (Rs. 1290)/ 

There are two libraries in the city, the Hemabhdi near Kdranj, 
and the A'pdrav in Khadiya. The chief library is in the “ Hemabhai 
Institute,” built in 1868 by the Nagar Seth Hemabhai Vakhatchand, 
who gave £700 (Rs. 7000). Besides subscribing to a number of 
periodicals and newspapers, the library^ contains a total collection 
of 4227 volumes. Its receipts were in 1878, £79 (Rs. 790), and its 
expenditure £87 (Rs. 870). The upstairs hall of the Institute is 
used for public lectures and meetings. The “ A'parav Library ” 
started in 1 8 70, has no building of its own. It contains 1690 volumes.® 
There is besides, a reading room in Shabapur, established in 1876. 
It has seventy-seven members, and a collection of 600 volumes, 
100 of them English and 500 Gujarati; and subscribes to five 
Gujardti magazines and eight Gujarati newspapers. 

Three weekly newspapers* are published at Ahmedabad, an 
Anglo- Gujardti, the “Hitecbhu” or Well Wisher that has been in 
circulation for seven years ; and two Gujardti, the “ Samsher Bahaduri' 
of twenty-four, and the “ Ahmedabad Samachar of nineteen years’ 
standing. Of the Hitechhu 450, of the Samsher Bahadur 200, and 
of the Samdchar, sixty copies are in circulation. 

For about fifty years Ahmedabad has had a revenue available for 
municipal purposes. First levied about 1830 for the repair of the 
town walls, the fund continued to be called the town wall fund, till, in 
1858, a municipality was established, and m 1872 was constituted a 
city municipality. Besides two square miles within the city walls. 


1 Life members subscribe £5 (Rs. 50) or upwards ; the yearly subscnption is 
10s. (Rs. 6). 

2 The subscribers number 20 life members and 39 first, 86 second, and 31 third 
class members, or lu all 176, the subscription rates for the three classes being 
£1 (Rs. 10), 6s. (Rs. 3), 2s. (Re. 1) yearly, or 2^ (Re. 1), 9d. (a^. 6), and 3d. 
(cw. 2) monthly. A donation of £10 (Rs. 100) and upwards makes the giver a life 
member. At the close of 1876 there were 4137 volumes, 3747 of them English and 
390 vernacular. The library subscribed to eight English, three Anglo-Gujardti, 
two Anglo-Mardthi, and five Gujardti newspapers ; four of them dailies and fourteen 
weeklies. It also took in seven English and five Gujardti magazines. 

3 The subscribers number 2 life members and 59 first, 57 second, and 177 third 
class members, or in all 295. The subscription for a life member is £5 (Rs 50) and 
upwards ; for a first class member, 4^. (Rs. 2) ; and for a second class member, 1«. 6d. 
(a^ 12) a year. Third class members are admitted free of charge, to read newspapers 
only. The receipts amount to £40 (Rs. 400) and the expenses to £36 (Rs. 360). 
At the close of 1876 there were 1325 volumes, 720 of them English and 605 
vernacular. There were 438 magazines, 171 English and 267 Gujardti. Of the 
720 English books, 13 were on religion, 9 on law, 27 on science, 16 on geography and 
tratels, 163 on history and biography, 466 on poetry and general literature, 18 on 
philosophy, and 8 on oriental literature. Of the 605 vernacular books, 21 were in 
^nsknt, 40 in Mardthi, and 544 in Gujarati. Of newspapers, the library subsenbed 
to two English dailies, three English weeklies, and one English pamphlet ; one 
Gujardti daily, three Gujardti weeklies, and two Gujardti pam^lets. 

* * In Ahmedabad, as in most large cities of Hmdustdn, there were formerly 
nawswriters who at midnight recorded aU the transactions of the preceding day, and 
deapa^ed their journals to their diiferent correspondents, but this trade, owing to 
tHa great political revolutions in India, is fast declining, and is here altogeUier 
extinguished’ (1817). Ham. Desc. of Hin. I. 696. 
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Saraspur a town of about fifty-two acres^ and fifty-five acres of the 
Railway Suburb in the east, are included in municipal limits. For 
municipal purposes the city is distributed among four divisions, 
Shahapur in the north-west, Daryapur in the north-east, Khddiyain 
the south-east, and Jamalpur in the south-west. Outside of the walls, 
Saraspur and the Railway Suburb form distinct divisions. Each of 
the city divisions has a municipal inspector, the Khadiya charge 
including the Railway Suburb, and the Daryapur charge including 
Saraspur. In 1878 the municipal receipts amounted to £22,545 
(Rs. 2,25,450), and the charges to £20,798 (Rs. 2,67,980). The 
incidence of taxation was 3^. lO^d. (Rs. 1-14-10) per head of the 
population. 

The following tabular statement, exclusive of balances, advances, 
and deposits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements in 
the year 1877-78 : 

Ahmedabad Mimici'pality Balance Sheet, ^ 1877-78 


Receipts 


Spirituous liquors 
Octroi dues 
Tolls and ^vhoel tax 
Scaverging cess 
City 8iu\ey 
Railway suburb 
Laud sales 
Shop reots 
Fines 

Miscellaneous 


Total 



Disbursements 

& 




£ 

706 

Establishment 



1987 

11,483 

Hoad-swetping charges 


1966 

2854 

beavenging 



3608 

3949 

Firo 



486 

75'j 

Water 



2340 

734 

Light 


, , 

2170 

686 

Oariiensand trees 


300 

28 i 

Water woiks 



1217 

334 

863 

Public works | 

New 

Repairs 


6599 

2016 


' Police 



860 


Medicine 



444 


Instruction 


,, 

706 


City sur\ey 


, 

1270 


Miscellaueous 


. 

836 

22,545 



Total 

26,798 


Since its establishment (1858) the Ahmedabad municipality has 
spent, besides £41,290 (Rs, 4,12,900) on roads - and bridges, £1 1,037 
(Rs. 1,10,370) on water works; £3120 (Rs. 31,200) on additions to 
the city gates and walls; £2867 (Rs. 28,670) on hospitals and 
dispensaries; an(r£1865 (Rs. 18,650) on sanitation.^ 

The chief streets run north and south. Most of those passing 
east and west are broken and do not stretch across the town. The 
Oliphant road, forty feet broad, with side foot-paths and drains. 


1 Exclusive of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) written off on account of the Ellis Bridge. 

2 Of the roads, the six chief are, the Oliphant road costing £13,700 (Rs. 1,37,000),; 
the Sdrangpur to Kdlupur road costing .£4125 (Rs. 41,250) , the Jordan road costing 
£2110 (Rs. 21,100) ; the Mirzipur road costing £2050 (Rs. 20,500) ; the Panchkuva 
to Chang pol road costing £1691 (Rs. 16,910) ; and the Kh^ Bazdr road costing 
£1479 (Rs. 14,790). 

3 Of minor works there are, the public gardens, £1012 (Rs. 10,120) ; the municipid 
offices, £1007 (Rs. 10,070) ; the vegetable market, £454 (Ra. 4540) ; the poHoe 
stations, £266 (Rs. 2660) ; the clock tower, £243 (]^. 2430) ; and the step-well in 
the Railway Suburb, £225 (Rs. 2250). 
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and built at a cost of £13,700 (Rs. 1,37,000) runs from the Mdnek 
gate in the south-west to the A'stodiya gate in the south-east. It 
does not pass through the thickly peopled parts of the city, but 
rows of houses are gradually rising on either side of it. No 
materials are avails hie Tor btone-mctalling the Ahmedabad streets. 
Of fifty miles of thoroughfare, including city lanes, only twenty-eight 
are fit for wheeled carriages. Of these, twenty miles are laid with 
limestone from the river bed and with metal. The streets are kept 
clean. At a monthly cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) about twenty-two 
miles of them are watered twice a day. The watering is done partly 
by forty-three water carriers, hhistis, and forty-five carts, and 
partly by the bucket splashing of 193 Vaghris from roadside channels. 
At a monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1600) the streets are well lighted 
by 1420 kerosine lamps. There are eleven fire engines.^ 

The highest point in the city is roughly about thirty feet above 
the river. Through four deepened water-courses drains run west and 
north into the river. But the south-east corner, cut from the river 
by a ridge, stretching from near the A'stodiya gate on the south to 
the Kalupur gate on the east, drains east into a channel dug outside 
of the walls. 

Ahmedabad has not often suflEered from floods. Opposite the 
city, the river, with a bed about 1550 feet wide, flows during the 
fair season with a channel of only 375 feet, and leaves between the 
stream and the city a broad stretch of deep sand rising in mounds 
in front of the walls. Towards the south-west corner, the stream 
crosses to the left bank, and flows close under the city. The chief 
risk of flooding is from the river bend about 1 ^ miles north of the 
city. But this in ordinary years is guarded by the strong wall built 
along the left bank of the river at the Shahi Bag. In 1714 and 1739 
the Sabarmati flooded the city, and in 1765 the ram was so heavy 
that great breaches were made in the city wall. In 1813 the river 
is said to have risen eighteen feet above summer level. In 1868 
there was scarcely any rain till August 10th and then in four days 
twenty-seven inches fell. There was no flooding from the river. 
But the local drainage, together with a very strong wind, destroyed 
9566 houses worth £95,116 (Rs, 9,51,160), and movable property 
assessed at £5607 (Rs. 56,070), In 1875 on the evening of the 21st 
September, the gauge opposite the city showed the water five feet 
above the ordinary flood level. From that it continued to rise for 
two days till it stood five feet higher than in 1868, or about 
nineteen feet above the river’s ordinary level. The two bridges, the 
railway bridge about three miles above the city, and the Ellis bridge 
in the south-west, were swept away. The flood waters forced their 
way through several of the city gates, made many breaches in the 
city walls, and covered more than a third of the town, causing 
twelve deaths, ruining 3887 houses worth €58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080), and 
destroying property valued at £16,459 (Rs. 1 ,64,590). This 1875 flood 
was the highest known at Ahmedabad and lasted for three days. 

The average rainfall during the fourteen years ending 1874 was 
^*36 inches ; the highest fall in any one year being 46*43 inches in 

I Details of the two last (1877) great Ahmedabad fires are given at page 282. 
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1868, and the lowest, 16*85 inches in 1861. In 1877 the rainfall 
was 21*65 and in 1878, 47*89 inches. Besides doing much to clean 
and sweeten the surface soil of the city, this supply of water is 
made use of to fill cement-lmed cisterns, which, fed from the 
roofs by cement channels or iron pipes, are to be found in almost 
all the courtyards of the better class of houses, and form 
the principal source of the townspeople's drinking water. The 
other chief source of drinking water is the river. This, besides 
being used by the crowds of people that daily pass to wash and 
draw water, has for the last thirty years, at the south-west corner of 
the city, been pumped into a fifty-two feet high tower, filtered through 
vegetable charcoal and gravel, and, by a masonry guarded eight- 
inch earthen pipe, been brouglit into the heart of the city, and there 
distributed from seventeen iron stand-pipes and ton masonry 
reservoirs. This source of supply is unsatisfactory. It is too small in 
amount yielding not more than one gallon a day to each of the people, 
and even after filtering it is impure, the river getting soiled as 
it passes the cantonment and great part of the city.^ The water of 
most wells within city limits has, partly at least from the want of 
any plan for freeing the city of its sewage, become so brackish and 
impure as to be unfit to drink or to give to plants, and is only used 
for watering the roads.2 Outside the town walls are several wells 
brackish and not very pure, but used by some of the poorer classes. 
There is finally the great Kankariya lake (p. 17) in the south-east 
of the town, which, under the scheme now in progress to fill it 
from the Khari river, will furnish a valuable supply of drinking water 
to the people of the south-east quarter of the town. 

The conservancy staff is eight inspectors, twelve foremen, and 
644 sweepers, 509 for privies, and 185 for roads. The streets are 
well swept and provided with 125 dust-bins, and 275 places have 
also been set apart for house-owners to bring refuse to. Besides 
twenty-four public necessaries, fourteen of them inside and ten 
outside of the city, there are altogether 7674 privies, 2526 
belonging to pols, and 5148 private*^ Besides the privies, four 
fields, one each outside of the Shahapur, Daryapur, and Jamdlpur 
gates, and the fourth in the Saraspur suburb, have been set apart 
for necessary purposes. The refuse, brought in baskets by sweepers 

“ m 

1 The water was at first drawn by Persian wheels. In their place two steam 
pumps, one of six and the other of five horse-power, were put up in 18(56, at a cost of 
£1660 (Rs, 16,600). As the river is much disturbed during the day, the pumps are 
worked only at night. 

2 Some account of the few fresh wells near the city walls is given at pages 322, 325. 

8 Mr. Hewlett, Acting Sanitary Commissioner, adds these details . the public 

pnvies enclosed by a stone wall are paved and seated, the sweeper sprinkles wood ashes 
among the night-soil, and carries it off by a back passage ; the liquid flows into cess- 
pools and 18 carted away ; except that they are usually unpaved the arrangement 
at the pol pnvies is much the same ; the night-soil of the private privies, which 
are generally placed m a corner of the verandah on the ground floor of the house, is 
cleared out by a sweeper through a small trap door. The liquid flows first into a 
catch pit, kundi, where, after straining, it passes into a black well, khdUema, or 
cesspool, round, brick-built, about thiee feet across, and from twenty to twenty -five 
feet deep, arched over from two to five feet below the surface. In the rams the 
cesspools are closed and the water let flow on the street. These cesspools often 
remain uncieaned for thirty or forty yeara 080-A, 16th July 1875. 
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and in carts or bn donkey-back from the dust-bins, is taken to one 
of three stores, the Daryapur store, three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-east ; the Raypur, half a mile to the south-east ; and the 
Jamalpur, a mile to the south of ^the city walls. ‘ At these stores 
the night-soil, mixed with wood ashes, is thrown into trenches 
40 X 16 and six feet deep, covered with street sweepings, and after 
lying for five or six months, is sold to farmers, fetching about 
fifteen pence a ton, or six pence (4 as.) a cart. To these stores also 
dead animals are brought and their bones gathered and sold. There 
is one private slaughter-house for cattle in Mirzapur, and fifteen 
places in Jamalpur and Shahapur where sheep and goats are killed. 
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For about eight months in the year the wind blows from the west- Health. 
East and south-east winds are uncommon. Deaths are registered by 
the police, and as all dead bodies pass through one of the city gates- 
on their way to the burning or burying grounds, the death figures 
are probably complete. It is perhaps partly due to this that tho 
Ahmedahad death-rate seems so high. During the five years ending 
1877 the yearly number of deaths averaged 5848 or 50’04 the thousand. 

Of the whole number 1 34 or 2'29 per cent were due to cholera, 6 or 0 10 
per cent to small-pox, 3369 or 57 60 per cent to fever, 133 or 2’27 
per cent to bowel complaints, 44 or 0 75 per cent to injuries, and 
2162 or 36'90 per cent to other causes. The mean death ratio ta 
one thousand was, among Christians 7'58, among Musalmans 42 53, 
among Hindus 52 13, and among other classes 38'08. The fever 
return is very large, throe times as high as Bombay. The greater 
healthiness of Musalmans than of Hindus is, in the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s opinion, due partly to the Musalmans’ more- 
strengthening diet, and partly to their greater cleanliness. 

Early in the seventeenth century (1618), for several years about 
1685, and again at the beginning of the present century (1813), 

Ahmedabad was visited by a disease, m many of its symptoms like 
the true plague.^ Since its transfer to the British the city has been 
very free from outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic diseases. 


The city has, within the walls, one hospital and two dispensaries Hospitiib. 
with, during 1877, a total number of 4l,526patients, of whom 39,215 
were out-door and 2311 in-door. There are besides two other 
institutions, both outside the walls, one a lunatic asylum on the north 
outside the Delhi gate, and the other a hospital for leprosy and other 
loathsome and incurable diseases, in the south-east outside the 
A'stodiya gate. The civil, or the Hatising and Premabhai hospital 
with accommodation for ninety -two in-patients, was opened in 1859* 
at a cost of about £5200 (Rs. 52,000). In 1877, 2203 in-patients and 
10,952 out-patients were treated here. Part of the hospital is given 
up to the use of the invalids of the police force, of whom 258 out 
of a total strength of 285 were treated in 1877. The Raypur 
dispensary, built in 1872 by the municipality at a cost of £1950 
(Rs. 19,500) has room for nine in-patients. In 1877 there were eleven 


1 Details of these outbreakaare given in the Health chapter fp. 218)^ 
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in-patients and 18,417 out-patients treated here. The Beohardaa 
dispensary was built in 1865 at a cost of £760 (Rs. 7600) by 
Rao Bahadur Bechardas Ambaidas, C.SI., a wealthy Ahmedabad 
merchant; it has room foi ten n>patients. In 1877, ninety-seven 
in-patients and 9846 out-patients were treated. The lunatic 
asylum, situated at a short distance outside the city on the left of the 
cantonment road, was opened m 1863 at a cost of £1863 (Rs. 18,630). 
With accommodation for 108 patients it has about fourteen acres of 
land attached to it, tilled by the inmates. The building, in the form of 
a cross, has cells back to back, and is enclosed by a ten-feet high 
wall, the whole forming a rectangle 181^ feet by 158. The interior 
is arranged in four divisions of which one is set apart for women. 
In 1877, twenty-three were treated. People from any part of Grujarat 
may make use of this institution ; most of the patients are from the 
agricultural classes.^ The leper hospital at Kagdapith immediately 
outside the A 'stodiya gate was opened in 1867 at a cost of £162 
(Rs. 1 620). It has room for forty-five lepers and for thirty others 
afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases. During seasons 
of epidemic sickness, arrangements are made for the treatment of 
small-pox and cholera patients. 

There is also the animal home, pdnjrdpol^ of which details are 
given (p. 280) under ^ Objects of Interest.^ 

In 1863 the municipality opened a vegetable market in a street 
leading from the Karanj, but as yet it is not much used. The three old 
markets are, in the Manekehok, in the street north of the Manekehok 
and east of the Three Gateways and in the open space towards the 
Karanj. There are no stalls in the streets, the dealers raising cloth 
booths over their wares. In the Manekehok are the shops of the 
chief bankers, jewellers, and native piece-goods dealers. In front of 
these every afternoon from about three till dark, is held a market, 
where people from the city and surrounding villages come together 
and buy cotton and silk goods, brocade, gold and silver lace, 
and ready made articles of children's dress. In the street east of the 
Three Gateways are European piece goods, hardware, sweetmeat, 
and vegetable shops. In the open space towards the Karanj (p 273) 
where are grocery^and betel-leaf shops, the old weekly Jitma or 
Friday market is still held, lasting in all sorts of weather from nine in 
the morning to four in the afternoon. On market days, a large part 
of the square from the Three Gateways to the Karanj is full of rows 
of sellers squatted on the ground, their wares in front of them, 
surrounded by crowds of buyers and lookers-on from the city and 
from several miles round. Besides almost every article of native 
personal and household use, horses, cattle, goats, poultry, parrots and 
other birds are offered for sale. Grain is sold at s(wc nil places, but 
the chief grain market is at Danapith in tho Jamalpur division. 

The bunal ground now in use for Christians (p. 270), one part for 
Protestants the other for Catholics, is close outside of the Khdn 
Jahan gate in the south-west of the city. Musalmans are buried in 


^ Surgeon Major C« Johnson, Civil Surgeon, 1874. 
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many grave-yarda round the city. Hindus, except the Shravaks or 
Jains who burn their dead near the SM,hapur gate, have their 
burning ground at Dudheshvar^ on the river bank about a mile above 
the city. Kolis, Marvadis, aud other low class Hmdus bury their 
dead in the sand of the river bed. 

Section VI. — City Divisions. 

The survey register of 1824 shows that the city within the walls 
was at that time divided into nineteen wards. 01 these, as shown in 
the map, the nine in the north half, were, beginning from the north- 
west, Khanpur, Shahapur, Mirzapur, Idarya, Daryapur, Jawherivada, 
Denkuva, Tinlimbdi, and Bhanderipur ; the ten m the south half, 
were, Khadiya, Sarangpur, Raypur, A'stodiya, Jamalpur, Raykhad, 
Bhadar, Khas Bazar, Pankor, and Manckcbok. Of these wards, which 
then contained 22,282 Hindu, 6913 Musalm^n, and four Parsi^ or a 
total of 29,199 houses, the records of the 1824 suivey give the 
following details : 

Small in area, the ground broken and partly tilled, and in the 
north occupied by scattered groups of houses, Khanpur in 1824 
contained 111 Hindu and 133 Musalman, or a total of 244 houses. 
Of buildings there were four mosques, and a hand.some palace 
styled Chand-Suraj Mehel with a garden. Of the mosques that of 
A'lam Chishti, built about 1413 (815 H.), was liandsome and in good 
repair, but spoiled of its best marble slabs. The domeless mosque 
of Sidi Halim, built by a minister of Sultan Ahmad, also in good 
repair, is said to have been used by the Marathds as a stronghold, 
and to have held out against cannon in Shelukar’s time (1800). 

To the north and east of Khanpur, Shahapur had 1 949 Hindu 
and 696 Musalman, or a total of 2645 houses. Near the centre 
was rough ground, formerly held by Musalmans, but in 1824 growing 
millet and vegetables. Of public buildings there were thirteen 
mosques, seven temples, and two rest-houses. Of the temples, one 
styled Sadu Bai Den was, about 1816, built in honour of a Barot's 
wife, who, falsely charged with adultery, to save herself from public 
shame, was at her own wish stabbed by her husband. The Mardtha 
government allowed the slanderer to go unpunished, but the towns- 
people dragged him outside of the Kalupur gate and stoned him. 
Of the mosques one was Kazi Muhammad Chishti's, built in 1564 
(972 H.) 

To the .south-east of Shahapur was Mirzapur, formerly held 
chiefly by Musalmans. In 1824 much of this ward was rough 
broken ground under tillage. The total number of houses was 1026, 
312 of them Hindu and 714 Musalman. Of public buildings there 
were thirteen mosques, one temple, and one rest-house. Of the 
mosques, one was Malik Shaban's with a large dome sixty feet round. 


1 According to the local story Dudheshvar takes its name from the milk of the 
heavenly cow, Kdmdhmu^ which Indra and the gods used to purify the spot before the 
funeral of Dadhichi Rishi. Bom Quar. Mag. I 432. 

2 Now {lb79) there are 85 Pirsi houses. Mr, J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy 
Collector, 
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To the north and north-east of Mirzfipiir, Idaryain 1824 contained 
1909 houses, 1619 of them Hindu and 290 Musalman. Much of 
this ward was occupied by the huts of masons, potters, Dheds, 
and other low castes ; there were thirteen mosques, four tombs, and 
eleven temples. 

Dar 3 ^apur, partly to the north-east and partly to the south-east of 
Idarya, had in 1824 very little waste or open ground. There were 
1598 houses, 1460 of them Hindu, most of them of the Kanbi class, 
and 138 Musalman. Of buildings, there were eleven mosques, four 
tombs, and twenty temples. Of the last one was raised in honour of 
a sail. 

To the south of Daryapur and east of Mirzapur was Jawherivada, 
inhabited on the east almost entirely by Vanias, and on the west 
partly tilled and partly waste. There were 928 houses, 860 of them 
Hindu, 67 Musalman, and one Parsi. Of buildings, there were six 
mosques, thirteen Jain convents, apdsras, and temples, and fourteen 
other Hindu temples, one rest-house, and one animal home, jjdnjrdpoL 
Of Musalman remains there was the tomb of Shah Ali Rozak, one of 
the holy men of Sultan Ahmad I.^s court. 

To the east of Jawherivada was Denkuva, small but thickly peopled 
chiefly by Shravaks. There were 1446 houses, 1313 of them Hindu 
and 133 Musalman. Of buildings there were three mosques, eight 
Jain temples and convents, and twelve other Hindu temples, 

and two rest-houses. 

To the north-east of Denkuva and east of Daryapur was Tinlimbdi ; 
in the north thinly peopled, but in other parts closely built. The 
bulk of the people were Bohoras, Vanias, and Brahmans, Of 2400 
houses, 1504 were Hindu and 896 Musalman. Of buildings there 
were twenty-two mosques, the Nav Gaz Pirs^ tombs, nine temples, and 
one rest-house. 

To the east of Tinlimbdi, stretching along the east-wall between 
the Premabhai and the Panchkuva gates, was Bhanderipur, a well- 
peopled long narrow strip of 2507 houses, 967 of them Hindu, chiefly 
Kanbis and Khatris, and 1 5 tO Musalman, many of them Bohor4,s. 
Of buildings there were thirty- three mosques, twenty tombs, seven 
temples, and one pond, the Chandan Talavdi called after A'sa BhiPs 
daughter, near which were some wells, masmkuvds, (p. 322) used for 
washing silk. 

Khadiya was very small but closely built and enclosed between 
Bhanderipur and Raypur on the north and south, and Sarangpur and 
Denkuva on the east and west. Of 1525 houses, 1303 were Hindu 
and 222 Musalman. Of buildings there were seven temples and one 
mosque. 

Enclosed between the south-east city wall and Khddiya and Rdypur, 
Sarangpur had 1409 houses, 1327 of them Hindu, chiefly Brahman, Vania, 
and Kanbi, and 82 Musalman. Of buildings there were four mosques, 
one Jain convent, four Brdhman temples, and one rest-house. 

Of the mosques, that of Daulat Khan, twenty feet high, made chiefly 
of stone, surmounted with six domes and one minaret, and surrounded 
by a large number of Musalman tombs, was built by a saint Muhammad 
Qhaus, Another was a stone-built^ double-terraced, and five-^domed 
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mosque raised by Sultda Ahmad I. and styled Malik Sarang^s mosque. 
The paved court in front was, in 1821, let to silk weavers who paid a 
certain fixed rent to the head Syed. R^ni Bibi s tomb to the east 
was a stone building with one large and five small domes. 

To the west of Sarangpur was Raypur. To the north, part of this 
ward was cut off from the main body by the Khadiya division. 
Large and closely built, Raypur came next m size to A'stodiya, with, in 
1824, 3475 houses, 3370 of them Hindu, chiefly Brahman, Vania, and 
Kaiibi, and 105 Musalrn^n. Of buildings there were three mosques, 
three Jain convents, apdsrds^ and sixteen Brahman temples. 

To the west of Rdypur, A'stodiya covering a large area from the south 
wall to Manekchok in the centre of the city, was the most populous 
division of Ahmedabad. In 1824 it had 3877 houses, 3378 of them 
Hindu, mostly Vania, and 499 Musalman Of buildings there were 
ten mosques, one Jain^ and ten other Hindu temples, and three 
rest-houses, two for Hindus and one^ for Musalmans. 

To the west of A'stodiya, was Jamalpur, a rather small ward in 
the south-west corner of the city In 1824 it had 1633 houses, 1065 
of them Hindu and 568 Musalman. Of buildings there were nine 
mosques and one temple. Of the mosques one was Haibat Khan's, 
and another the tomb and mosque of Nawab Sardar Khan.^ There 
was also a private building, Sidi Salim’s palace,'* haveli (p. 327), 
called after one of Sultan Ahmad I.’s Arab officers Under the 
Gaikwar government it was held by troops and in 1824 had the 
houses of native officers and of the garrison. 

To the north of Jamalpur and along the west wall was Raykhad, 
in 1824 most of it broken ground covered with ruins. Hindu houses 
numbered 306 aud Musalman 256, making a total of 562 houses. 
An open space to the north-east styled Khamasa s cliakla, had one or 
two rows of butchers^ and horsemen’s, savdrs\ houses. In Musalman 
times the Raykhad palaces and buildings were among the best in 
the city. Of buildings there were seven mosques, two temples, two 
rest-houses, and several water-towers, hamhds. 

Of the citadel or Bhadar to the north-west of Raykhad, details are 
given (p. 275) undei the head ^Objects of Interest’. The Bhadar 
has no poU or minor divisions. At the time of the 1824 survey it 
contained 618 houses, 548 of tliem Hindu and 70 Musalman, 
inhabited chiefly by the families of people attached to the 
public offices. 

South-east of the Bhadar, the Khas Bazar, small in extent, had, in 
1824, 355 houses, 121 Hindu, 231 Musalman, and 3 Parsi. With no 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 302. 

* * This the Kdzi ka Mandar Sdla was built about three centuries ago by the then 
K^i of the city. It is a handsome brick building with a terrace at the top. To the 
west is the burial place of Miistak Shdh, and to the east the residence of the present 
(1824) K^zi.’ Survey Record, 1824. 

f The tomb, roza, was built of stone and floored with marble ; the mosque was of 
briok. Over the gateway were two domes with gilt balls and over the place of 
prayer two minarets topped with gilt balls. Survey Record, 1824. 

4 The surrounding waU was of brick, and the to\^ era six iu number were faced with 
ftone. Survey Record, 1824 . 
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definite pols, the houses in this ward were very much scattered, and 
the population consisted chiefly of Musalmans. There were four 
mosques, one temple, and a house styled Sandar 8hdh Sola (not 
identified) where beggars were fed. 

East of Khds Bazar, Pilnkor, another small division, had, in 1824, 
444 houses, 232 of them Hindu and 212 Musalman. There were five 
mosques. 

East of Pankor, Manekchok had, in 1824, 598 houses, 537 of them 
Hindu, chiefly Brahman and Vania, and 61 Musalman, There were 
four mosques and one Hindu temple. 

Since the introduction of the municipality, the old city wards 
have fallen into disuse and in their stead the area has been divided 
into four parts, ^ Shahapur in the north-west ; Daryapur in the north- 
east, Khadiya m the south-east, and Jamalpur in the south-west. 
Of these Shahapur with an area of about 451 acres, divided into forty 
poh, has 6963 houses,^ 2820 of them first class, and a population of 
21,177 souls, of whom a large number are of the poorer class, Dheds, 
Vaghris, and Bhanguis. Shahapur is the largest, poorest, and most 
thinly peopled division of the city. It comprises the old wards of 
Shahapur, Khanpur, Mirzapur, and Bhadar, and portions of Idarya 
and Khas Bazar. 

Since 1824 Shahapur has considerably improved. The rough open 
ground has partly been built on by well-to-do Shnivaks and Kanbis 
and partly taken up for the Ahmedabad spinning and weaving 
company’s null None of it is now set apart for crops. Khanpur is 
still backward with poor Musalmans, Dheds, and Bhangias. Melons 
are grown in a few patches here and there. In the west along the line 
of the city walls are some fine dwellings chiefly occupied by European 
oflBcers. Mirzapur shows much irnpiovcment, the high road to the 
cantonment passing through it. It contains the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches (p 279), the civil hospital, the residence of 
Rao Bahadur Pieniabhai Hemabhai Nagar Seth, travellers’ quarters, 
and several dwellings for European officers, among them those of the 
Executive Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General, 
who hold their offices m their own houses. The western part near 
Khanpur is still, comparatively speaking, waste. In this sub-division 
a large building, formerly the civil hospital, was on the transfer of 
the hospital bought1)y Mr. Sorabji Jarnsedji Jijibhai, and in memory 
of his daughter-in-law Gulmaji, set apart as a rest-house for Parsis, 
Except that the Delhi gate is sometimes so called, the name Idarya 
is no longer u.sed. The land on each side of the camp road is known 
as Delhi Darvaza chnkla, and the rest is known by the names of 
the different The Khas Bazar is now one of the most important 

places in the city, and the land there is very valuable. The main 
road is lined with shops, most of them rebuilt on a regular plan 
since the 1875 flood. Of the Karanj (p. 273), the Three Gateways, 
or Tin Darvaza (p. 273), and the Bhadar (p. 276) separate accounts 


1 Most of the details about the present (1879) city divisions and suburbs have been 
supplied by Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector ; see foot-note 5, p. 262. 

2 The house return is for 1879 and the population for 1872. 
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have been given under ^Objects of Interest/ Of the two R^m 
temples in the Bhadar, one inside the Ram gate, was built in the 
time of the Marathas at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The 
temple servant is a Dakshani Brahman ; the repair and other 
charges are met from a yearly cash allowance of £10 (Rs. 100), and 
grain and other alms placed daily before the images, by persons 
bathing in the river. To the north of this is the Krishna Mandir, 
built^ during the time of the Marathas, at a cost of about £800 
(Rs. 8000). The floor of the temple is of marble. The temple servant 
is a Telang Brahman, who receives a yearly cash allowance of £53 
(Rs. 630). Further north, outside of the Collector's garden is the 
Vithal Mandir, built during the time of the Marathas, at a cost 
of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The temple has a yearly grant of £50 
(Rs. 500), and the temple servant is a Dakshani Brahman. The 
management of these three Maratha temples, of Ram, Krishna, and 
Vithoba, is in the hands of committees, panchy appointed by 
Government; the temple servants, though they receive the cash 
allowances, act according to their directions. The other Ram temple 
is opposite the Krishna Mandir, and was built in 1845 at a cost of 
about £300 (Rs. 3000) by a Dakshani Brahman. Besides these there 
is a temple of Hanuman and an underground temple of Shiv 
Pataleshvar. All these Maratha temples are in the Bhadar. 

Of the people of this division about two-thirds are Hindus, many 
of them of low caste ; the rest are Musalmans. The manufacture of 
paper, formerly carried on here on a large scSle, has of late suflFered 
much from the competition of cheap European paper. 

East of Shahapur and forming the north-east corner of the city, 
Daryapur covers about 29G acres, divided into 132 pols, and according 
to the 1872 census, has a population of 32,971 souls living in 10,649 
houses^ of which 7058 are of two or more stories. Daryapur comprises 
the old wards of Daryapur, Jawheiivada, Bhanderipur, and Tinlimbdi, 
and portions of Idarya, Pankor, and Denkuva. With very few plots 
of waste land, this division is, especially towards the east and south- 
east, most thickly peopled, and is little more than a network of the 
gated wards, polsy of which some account is given in the description of 
Khddiya, the next division of the city. Daryapur is the head-quarters 
of the trading classes. Of Hindus except Nagar Brahmans and Kshatns 
almost all the upper castes, especially Vanias both Jain and Brahmanic, 
are found in great strength ; there are also large numbers of Musalmans, 
the Bohoras in trade and the rest chiefly weavers. In a few outlying 
spots are settlements of Bhangias and Dheds. Of objects of interest 
there is in Jawherivada, the residence of the Jain family whose head 
has, for about 150 years, held the hereditary post of Nagar Seth or 
chief of the city. It is a building of great size enriched with some 
of the best Ahmedabad wood carving. With so large and rich a Jain 
population this division contains several convents, apdsrds, and 
many Shravak temples^ dedicated chiefly to Chomakji, Mahdvir 
Svami, A'desar Bhagvdn, Chintdman, Ashtdpadji, Shambhavndfth, 
and Mandir Sv6mi. Like the Shravaks the Meshri Vanias have 
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some important temples. The chief are two very rich ones of the 
Gosdi Mahdraj in a spacious building in the Dosivdda jpoi, one 
dedicated to Natvarlal and the other to Shamlal. Into neither 
of these is any one but a Hindu allowed. Daily, between six 
and eleven in the morning, and again between four and six 
at night, when the gods are awake, worshippers attend in large 
numbers and on special days in dense crowds. Every day' about 
£20 (Rs. 200) worth of fruit and other food that has been offered to 
the images, is distributed among the richer worshippers, who in return 
make large money gifts. These Gosai MaharaJa^s temples,^ which 
except for their coating of red and yellow wash look like dwellings, 
were built about eighty yeais ago at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000), partly 
the gift of worshippeis, partly paid by the Maharaj, In Dhana 
Sixth&v s pol a temple, dedicated to Ambaji Mata, is held in great 
veneration by Brahmans, and Vanids, Jain as well as Brahmanic. 
The image of the Mata was at first kept in the house of a Tapodhan 
Brdhman. In 1848 (1903 S.), at the consecration of Hatising’s 
temple, people gathered in crowds. Among the worshippers and 
visitors cholera broke out, and many vows were made to Ambaji Mata 
if only she would stay the sickness. The cholera did not spread, and 
the people, holding the goddess in high veneration, built her a 
temple at a cost of about £200 (Rs 2000). The temple is in charge 
of a descendant of the Tapodhan Brahman who first owned the image. 
The Mohota Ramji^s temple, in Haja Patels or Ramji MandiPspoZ, is 
the oldest Meshri or V^ishnav temple. Its statue of Ram originally 
belonged to a Modh Vania, who going on a pilgrimage to Dwdrka 
oveitook by the way two Khambhaliya Guglis- or priests and went 
with them to Dwdrka. When about to return, they asked for a gift. 
The Vania said : '‘If you come to Ahmedabad with me, I will serve 
you well.” One of them came and was put in charge of Ramji^s 
statue. About 100 years ago when the Peshwa and Gaikwar held 
Ahmedabad, wealthy Modh merchants collected £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
to build a temple. It was dedicated to Ramji and entrusted to 
the Gugli. The building is at present out of order, all its revenues 
being spent on a large colony of devotees. In the grounds of the 
old mint (p. 280) in the south of Daryapur, a girls* school has been 
established by Sethani Harkuvarbai. Of the Svami Nardyan temple 
(p. 279) ; of the animal home, pdnjrdpol (p. 280) ; and of the 
Dutch factory (p.-^72) separate accounts have been given. Though 
most of the wells in this division are salt, a vein of sweet water fit 
for drinking, runs along the city wall in the east. The water of 
some of these wells (p. 318) near the Premabhai gate, is used for 
nothing but washing silks, as it is said to give them a special gloss. 

Kh^iya, the smallest and most thickly peopled division of the 
city, has an area of about 238 acres divided into 115 pols, and a 
population, according to the 1872 census, of 33,649 souls living in 


1 The present head of the temples is LfilbAva also called VarajrAy Mah^rdj. 

3 Khambhaliya is a small town m Nav^nagar in Kdthidw&r. Qngli is a caste of 
Brdhtnans found in Dwdrka and in some parts of Edthidwir, corresponding, as 
regards their offices, to the Chob^ of Gokal Mathura or the Badvis of Fandharpur. ' 
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10,605 houses,! of which 8829 have two or more stories, and most 
are well and strongly built. Kh^diya comprises the old wards of 
Khd,diya, Raypur, Sarangpur, and parts of Manekchok, Denkuva and 
A'stodiya. Raised above the level of the rest of the city, Khadiya is the 
favourite quarter for high class Hindus, and so close are the houses 
that, in many places, the streets are little better than passages not 
broad enough for two bullock carriages to meet. The houses of this 
division are built in groups or clusters known aspols, probably dating 
from 1738 the time of disorder and fear that followed the break-up of 
Muhammadan rule, and still a useful help to the police in checking the 
movements of thieves and other criminals. The chief feature of these 
groups is that each has a separate entrance protected by a gateway, 
pol, with a picket house on the top of it. Inside of the gateway the 
houses of the group form one or more streets, the ends either blocked 
by a dead wall, or, through a small door, bdri, opening into another 
group. Inside the pols the roads are rough, narrow, and winding, fit 
in many cases only for foot passengers. Most of the houses are first 
class, the walls massive and the timber strong. Some of them, 
especially those about fifty years old, are ornamented with much rich 
and finely cut wood-wmrk. From their fondness for this part of the 
town and the want of open sites, the families as they grew larger, 
added story on story to the old houses, the upper stories often 
jutting out so far that, when two opposite houses were enlarged, 
their eaves almost met across the roadway. Inside of most two or 
more storied houses is a yard, and under the yard a covered reservoir 
with supplies of rain water for drinking. Part of the courtyard is 
sometimes raised into a terrace and used as a lounge or for drying 
grain, pulse, and clothes. In these houses valuables are, if unwieldy, 
stowed away in secret under-ground cellars AVith most carefully hid 
entrances. Some of these cellars have air shafts run through the 
walls, so that they may be used as retreats for men in hiding. The 
jewellery ‘ safe ’ is usually a hole in the house wall or in one of the 
main beams, hidden so cunningly that no stranger can find it out, 
and its secret so jealously guarded, that it i.s known only to the 
head of the house, his wife, and one or two of his most trusted children. 
The people of these pols form, to some extent, separate communities, 
each with arrangements for managing its common affairs (p. 294). 

The people of the division are Hindus and Musalmans. The 
Hindus are well-to-do ; traders, bankers. Government servants, 
pleaders, and artisans. Khddiya is the only quarter of the city where 
Nagar Brahmans and Kshatris live. The Musalmans, numbering 
a little more than one-sixth of the whole population, are chiefly 
Bohords of both sects. Of other Musalmans there are not many, 
and their general poverty is driving them into the poorer quarters 
of the city, while their houses pass into the hands of the thrifty 
Jain and other Vanias. In parts of the outskirts live Dheds and 
Bhangids. 

Every large pol has a Brahman or Jain temple, or a mosque. 
Some of the Jain temples are well built with beautiful white stone 
carving. The mosques are small and plain. In some of the poU 
are Jam convents, apdsrds, for religious devotees both men, g^is, 

1 The house return is for 1879. 
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and women, gumijia. Among the devotees are two classes, those 
who have altogether, and those who have only partly given up the 
world. The out-and-out devotee dresses in yellow, owns nothing, 
and lives on food given or sent him ready cooked ; the part devotee 
dresses in white, may own some money, and may cook his food. 
The Kabirpanthi temple in this division was built about 1834 at a 
cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The head of the temple is Hiradasji. 
The Kabirpanthis, who pray to Kabir and use no images, belong 
to twelve and a half sects, panths. Two other small Kabirpanthi 
temples, one near the Dary^pur gate, and the other in Sankdi seri in 
Kbadiya, have, on a point of succession, separated from the chief body. 
Built about 1842, Dvarkaaath)i’s temple in Dolatkhana in the old 
Raypur ward, cost about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) subscribed by Vaishnavs. 
It forms a branch of the Mohota Dvarkdnathji’s temple of Gosai 
Maharaj in the Kankroli village of Meywar, to the head of which it 
belongs. The temple of Ramsuehi m the Pakhali pol of this division, 
was built about fifty years ago by Sadhu Kliemdfisji, a disciple 
of Duleramji Maharaj, and cost about £300 (Rs. 3000). The chief 
seat of the sect is at the village of Saypur in Meywar, where there 
are about 1000 followers, sddhus. The Ramsnehi is an offshoot from 
the Ramanandi sect. Ramsnehi sdJhus accept no other charity 
than cooked food, and W'orship no images. Of their origin the story 
is that about 100 years ago, a Vfoia by name Ramcharanji was the 
manager, kdrhhdri, of some chief. One night he dreamt he was 
borne away by the stream of a river, when a holy man drew him out 
and carrying him to the bank, said, “ Why are you here ; get up." 
He awoke and set out to see the man who had saved him. About 
six miles from Saypur, at the suburb of Datardu, he saw a Rdmdnandi 
sadhu by name Kirparaniji and knew him to be the man who 
had saved him fiom drowning. He became bis disciple and was 
thus at first a follower of the Ramanandi faith. For some years he 
used to beg flour, and, baking it, give the cakes to the devotees. One 
day while cooking he saw ants on a piece of wood in the fireplace. 
He took the wood to his spiritual adviser Kirparamji, and said, 
“This is an act of sin.^’ Kirparamji said, “ If you sit in one 
place and pray to Ramji,you will be blessed." On this Rdmcharanji 
began to pray in a lonely place, and to beg cooked food. Thus was 
established the sect of the Ranisnehi or friends of Ram. The founder 
of this faith composed 36,250 Hindustani song.s, some of them 
still sung by his followers. He was succeeded by Ramjananii, 
Uderamji, Chaturda.sji, N^iandasji, Hardasji, and Hematrdmji, the 
present holder of the chief seat of the faith at Saypur. In Ranchhodji’s 
pol in Sarangpur chakla is the Ranchhodji’s temple built at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Gujar Vanias. It is visited by all Hindus but 
the Jains. During Shelukar’s time (1798-1800), there were two or 
three rooms outside the Sdrangpur gate, and in one of them this 
image is said to have been found. It was brought into the city and 
kept at first in a Brahman’s house. The Radha Vallabhji’s temple 
was built at a cost of about £800 (Rs. 8000). It belongs to the 
Ridha Vallabhjis, an offshoot of the Vallabhdchari sect. 

Its high level saves the Kh4diya division from the risk of flooding ; 
even the great 1875 flood did it no harm. Eighteen mmiths later a 
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fire (p. 262) broke out, and lasting for one night and part of the next Chapter XIV# 
day destroyed the S^rangpur phalia, one of the he^t pols, and was not peaces offotereii 
brought under till the troops were called in to help the police. As in 
other parts of the town the water of most of the wells is too brackish Ahmedabad, 
for drinking. But as in Daryapur, a row of wells, sunk along the Divwwna? 
line of the city wall^ yields water sweet enough for either drinking 1879, 

or cooking. 

West of Kh^diya is Jam^Llpur with 315 acres divided into sixty- Jamdipur. 
nine polsy and a population of 23,883 souls living in 9331 houses,^ of 
which 4514 have two or more stories. Of these, as in Shahapur, a 
little more than two-thirds are Hindus and the rest Musalmans. 

Among the Hindus are Meshri Vanias, Kanbis, Brahmans, and a few 
Jains. Among the Musalmans are many Bohoras and Momnas, both 
of them thrifty and well-to-do. In some outlying spots are a few 
Dhed and Bhangia huts. Calico printing employs a very large number 
of people both Musalmdns and Hindus. 

Jamalpur includes the old wards of Jamalpiir and Raykhad and 
parts of Manekchok and A’stodiya. Since 1821 the old Raykhad 
ward has been much improved by the spread of buildings, and 
by the opening between 1864 and 1867 of the Oliphant road 
from the Manek to the A'stodiya gates, and of the Lee road running 
into Karanj square. There is now no regular tillage ; from the few 
open patches only cucumbers are grown. Besides the Bechardas 
spinning and weaving mill, and a few European dwellings, there are, 
of buildings and places of interest, the mission house and high school, 
the Premchand Raychand training college, the Lakshmibai training 
college, the Prarthana Samaj temple, the post office, the Ellis 
bridge, the municipal offices, the Government telegraph office, the 
MAnekchok market, the alms-house, lavgar-hhdna, the Jama 
mosque (p. 271), the Gaik war s palace, liaveli (p. 277), the Parsi fire 
temple, and Sidi Salimas palace The mission house and high 
school were built in 1874-75 at a total cost of £7515 (Rs. 75,450), 
of which, besides the site valued at £1000 (Rs 10,000), Government 
gave £1500 (Rs. 15,000) and the mission, from funds and subscriptions, 

£5045 (Rs. 50,450). The Premchand Raychand college was built 
in 1867-68 at a cost of £8820 (Rs. 88,200) of which Mr. Premchand 
gave £3400 (Rs. 34,000). Its special object is to train masters 
for Gujarati schools. The Lakshmibai college was built in 1875 
at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000), of which £i500 (Rs. 15,000) were 
given by Government, £*)00 (Rs. 5000) by the Ahmedabad 
municipality, and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Rao Bahadur Bechardas 
Ambaidas, C.S.I., after whose daughter the college is called. Its 
special object is to tram teachers for Gujarati girls^ schools. 

The prarthana niandir,^ or prayer house, the meeting place of the 
Pr&rthana Samdj, or prayer union, was built in 1876 at a cost of 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000).^ The ordinary charges are met from a fund 

1 The population return la for 1872 and the house return for 1879. 

^ Prom materials kindly supplied by R4o SAheb Mahijpatr4m Rupr^m, the 
secrotaiy and one of the leading members of the Ahmedabad IrrArthaua SamAj. 

8 The chief contributors were RAo BahAdur BeohardAs AmbAidAs, C.S.I., £550 ; 

BAo BahAdur BholAnAth SArAbhAi, £200 ; Mr. RanchhodlAl ChhoUilAl, £100 ; fi4o 
BahAdor QopAirAv Hari, £50. 
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formed from the free-will gifts of the members. The street front of 
the building is a tower, except for a clock in the face of it, little 
different from the tower of a modern Shaivite temple. The inside 
of th« tower is used as a library, and on each side is a small room, 
through one of winch a staircase leads to two side-galleries. There 
are two main doors, one in the north or tower end, the other in the 
south. Passing through the north door, the body of the building 
is a hall forty-eight feet long from north to south, and twenty- 
four broad from east to west. This hall is lighted from glass- 
windows in the east, south, and west walls, and is on either 
side shaded from the sun by a covered verandah. In the south end 
of the hall, opposite the tower, is a platform with a chair and table 
set for the preacher. Facing the preacher is a second platform, lower 
and carpeted, set apart for the hired musicians. On either side is a 
double row of benches and chairs for the worshippers. Above the 
benches on each side is a woman’s gallery entered from the stair case 
in the tower, and cut off from the rest of the hall by a row of bamboo 
screens. 

The Ahmedabad Prdrthana Sam^j dates from the 17th December 
1871, when Government called on all classes of the people to offer 
thanks for the recovery from sickness of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. At Ahmedabad some of the leading men of the city called a 
meeting of all creeds in the grounds of the training college. So 
largely was the meeting attended, that some men of high position and 
education, who had long been anxious to start a theistic society, 
determined to hold weekly Sunday meetings for the worship of 'God 
the Creator and common heavenly Father of mankind.’ At the 
end of the first year (December 1872) there were thirty-four 
members, and the number is now (March, 1879) 109. The members 
are almost all Hindus, chiefly of the upper class. Brahmans, Kshatris, 
and Vanias, most of them Government servants and pleaders; there 
are also a few husbandmen and craftsmen of the Kanbi, Suthar, Luhar, 
and Koli castes, and there is one Musalman and one Parsi. Caste- 
feeling is so far respected that no one of the Dhed, Bhangia, or 
other depressed classes is allowed to attend. Some Christians come 
to the meetings but none have formally joined the sect. So far the 
Hindu members have not cut themselves off from their old faith, or 
made any change in their marriage, funeral, and other family rites. 

The chief articles of faith are a belief in an all-powerful Creator 
to be worshipped without an image and without a mediator, who 
holds man responsible for hLs actions and will reward or punish him 
in a future state. A Gujarati form of faith, a book of prayers, and 
a set of hymns, partly composed by R£o Bahadur BholAnath Sdrdbhii, 
and partly compiled from Vedic and Purdnic verses, have been 
published and are used by most of the members. No one is set 
apart as a teacher or spiritual guide. A few of the most zealous 
members generally lead the public worship in turns. The public 
services are held on Sunday afternoons and sometimes on other days. 
But the holy days of other religions are not treated with any special 
honour. At the beginning of each service all stand, and the preacher 
repeats a Gujardti prayer from the prayer book. He then chooses 
a text from the hymn book, and from it preaches or reads a sermon 
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municipal buildings, is the grain market, in the dry season always a 
place of much business. Across the plain about 300 yards from the 
municipal buildings is the Government telegraph office built in 
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either on the character of God or in praise of temperate, just, and Chapter XIT» 
kindly living. After the sermon all stand, and the preacher sings places of Intersil 
a hymn to a Hindu air, the congregation repeating each verse in 
chorus. Then the hired musician playing on a largo guitar, taihbura, 
and accompanied by two violins, sdrangis, and a drum, chants a 
psalm. With this the service generally ends. 

Besides in Ahmedabad the sect is spreading and there are, some of 
them it is true little more than names, Prarthana Samajs at Kaira, 

Nadidd, Petldd, Sojitra, Baroda, Broach, Hansot, Anklesvar, Surat, 
and Navsdri, 

The Ellis bridge, across the SAbarmati, built in 1870-71 at a cost 
of £54,920 (Rs. 5,49,200) was, except two spans on the Ahmedabad 
and one on the opposite bank, carried away in the 1875 flood. The 
two spans are still in the evening a favourite resort of the city 
people. Close to the bridge is a large jail garden. A branch from 
the Oliphant road leads to the municipal buildings, a municipal 
office, a conservancy office, and a weighing shed, the whole 


Among charitable institutions is one connected with Sultan Ahmad 
I.’s tomb and in his honour known as Sultan Ahmad’s alms-house, 
langar-khdna. The endowment yielding a yearly income of £252 
(Rs, 2520) is, subject to the Collector's approval, managed by a 
committee of Musalm^n gentlemen. Of the whole amount a portion 
is spent in feeding Musalman beggars, fakiis, with cooked rice and 
pulse, khichadi, at the rate of fifty pounds (I J mans) a day. Besides 
this food dole a yearly fair, uras, is held in honour of Sultan Ahmad ; 
a staff of one clerk, two messengers, a cook, a water-carrier, and, to play 
morning, evening, and night at the tomb, five kettle drummers, 
nagdrchis, is kept up. During the last nine years from surplus funds, 

£300 (Rs. 3000) were in 1875 spent in rebuilding the Alif mosque 
opposite the K^ranj, and £300 (Rs. 3000) more in relieving the distress 
caused by the flood of that year. 

Another street branching from the Oliphant road leads to the 
Pdrsi fire temple, agtdri. It is a small commonplace building 
raised in 1845 by one Kharsedji Bairamji.^ In this division is the 
old building Sidi Salim’s palace, Jiaveli (p. 319). It was formerly the 
residence and office of the assistant collector of continental customs 
and excise, who had charge of the Ran salt works and the frontier. 

It is now used as a jail for civil debtors. 

The author of the MirAt-i-Ahmadi writing about the middle of the Old Saborbi, 
eighteenth century (1748-1762) gives the names of 110 suburbs.* 


1 Close by is a tower of silence raised soon after by general subscription. Briggs' 
Cities of Oujar&sbtra, 270. 

3 The details, kindly supplied by Major Watson, are : 1, Shibdpnr or Edzipnr ; 
2, Hdjiptir; 3, Daryapur, founds by Darya Kh&n, one of Mahmnd Begada’s 
aoblea. ike dome of whose tomb is said to be the largest in Gujaiit; 4, Mnlttopor; 
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Of eight of these the origin is not given; eighty-three were 
founded under the Ahmedabad kings, and nineteen under the 
Moghal viceroys. At the time when he wrote, it would seem, 
though this IS not quite certain, tliat of the 110, eighteen were 
deserted, three had become Daskroi villages, and eighty-nine 
were still suburbs. In the time of prosperity the suburbs 


5, Maksudpur, in 1622 made into the ShAhi BAg ; 6, MAhpiir ; 7, Mumrpur ; 
8, Lodipur and BAkarabad, old settlements ; 9, PanAlipur, named by Bahiidur Khin 
a subheddr of the province ; 10, Jahdngirpur, named after the Emperor Jalningir j 
11, Iskandarpur, an old settlement , 12, Ahmadpur, formerly Haibatpur, 

founded by Haibat Khc\n, a GujarAti noblo , 13, Asarva, an old settlement ; 

14, Bibipur, founded in the time of the Gujaidt Sultdns by Bibi Mdh ; 15, Harharpur, 
an old settlement, 16, Ruppur, ditto j 17, Kdlupur, founded by Hdji Kdlu, one of 
Mahmud Begada’s nobles ; 18 Rasulpur, an old settlement ; 19, Ghdlibpur, ditto ; 
20, Syedabad or Saraspur, ditto; 21, Mithdpur, ditto; 22, Jamdlpur, ditto; 23, 
Sdhibpur, ditto , 24, Nurulldhpur, populat(‘d during Farrukh Siyar’s roign by Shaikh 
Kur Muhammad ; 25, Salimpur, an old settlement ; 26, Khdnpur, ditto ; 27, Sarki- 
vdda, ditto , 28, Rasulpur, ditto ; 29, Parmdpur, ditto ; 30, Sarangpur, founded by 
Malik Sdrang, one of Mahmud Bega<la’3 nobles , 3i, Afzalpui , founded by Afzal Khdn, 
Sultdii Muhammad II ’s minister , 32, Begampiir, an old settlement ; 31^ Toglidnpur, 
founded by Malik Toghdn , 34, Rdjpiir, an old settlement , 35, Gomtipur, ditto ; 36, 
Maryanipnr, ditto; 37, Adam Gaiij, ditto ; 38, Kanksivada, ditto; 39, Liilpun, ditto; 
40, GopAlpuri, ditto, 41, Muaz/amabad, ditto; 42, Manjhanpur, founded by Syed 
Masud, grandson of 8h«Ah Adam ; 43, BAbipur, founded by Safdar Khhu Bdbi ; 
44, Shdh Ganj, an old settlement , 45, NavApura, an old settlement ; 46, Sultdnpur, 
ditto , 47, Kishvarpur, founded by Kishvardds, Safdar KhAn Babi’s minister ; 
48, MAsumabad, founded by MAsum Kuli, entitled SluijAt KhAn , 49, Murdd Ganj, 
founded during the government of Prince MurAd Bakhsh ; 50, Jamndpur, an old 
settlement , 51, Begampiir also KhojApiir, ditto , 52, Rahmatpur or vVahdbpur, 
repopulated by Kdzi WahAb during Aurangzeb’s reign ; 53, ddnpur, an old settle- 
ment ; 54, Syedpur without the A'stodiya yate, founded by Syed Atdulldh Khdn, 
one of Sultdn Ahmad’s nobles, 55, Chingizpur, founded by Chingiz Khdn Habshi, 
ruler of Ahmedabad (1571) , 56, Kinkspur, an old settlement , 57, Kankdlpur, 
ditto ; 58, BcihAdurpnr, founded by Sultdn Bahddur GujarAti ; 59, Akrarapnr, 
founded by Akram-ud-din, judge of the province during the reign of Bahddur Shdh 
son of Anrangzeb ; 60, MiifAkharpur, founded during the same reign by Abu 
Mufdkhar, brothei of the judge of the province ; 61, Hirpur, an old settlement; 62, 
NavApura, ditto , 63, A'liinpiir, founded by Khuddvand Khdn or Malik A'lam, son- 
in-law of Muhammad, son of Ahmad ShAh , 64, Farahpur, also Kdzipur, founded by 
Farah Khdn, Kdzi of Ahmedabad dunng Aurangzeb’s reign , 65, Sahibabad, founder 
not known , 66, Nur Ganj, named after Nur Jandn Beg.im then (1618) staying here 
with the Emperor Jahdngir , 67, Khdrddostpoliyah, an obi settlement , 68, Zordvarpur 
named by Jawdn Mard Khdn Bdbi after his son Zordvar Khdn at the close of Farrukh 
Siyar’s reign ; 69, Rasulabad by Shdh A lam , 70, Khandiidrol, an old settlement, 
populated till 1733 when Uindbai besieged the city ; 71, Syed Hdmidpura, ditto ; 
72, Radvi Khan Firo/pur, ditto , 73, Hasaiipura, ditto; 74, Baklipur, ditto, 75, 
Irandpur, ditto ; 76, Biidvdinpur, ditto; 77, Artidpur, ditto, 78, Khizartmr, ditto; 79, 
Isanpura, founded by Malik Isaii or Nizdrn-ul-Mulk, one of Begada^s nobles; 80, 
Navdbds, founder not known; 81, Khiidaiipur founded by Malik Khudan, a Gujardti 
noble ; 82, Behrdmpur, an old settlement ; 83Majhuri, ditto , 84, Asdval, ditto ; 86, 
Kutbpur, founded dunng Kutb-ul-A'lam’s time , 86, KAsimpur, founded by Mir Kdsim 
in Aurangzeb’s reign ; 87, Rdjupur, by ShAh A lam ; 88, HAnsApur, by Syed Hasan 
KhAn Barha in Aiirangzeb’s reign, 89, Barejabad, an old settlement; 90, OthmAnpur, 
by Syed OthmAn, a follower of Kutb-ubA lam ; 91, Khanpnr, opposite the gate 
of that name ; 92, Naurangpur, founded by Naurang AfghAn during the viceroyalty 
of ShujAt KhAn ; 93, I^dalpur, an old AfghAn settlement ; 94, Firozpur, ditto ; 9o, 
Azdarpur, ditto ; 96, SalAbatpur by SalAbat Muhammad KhAn BAbi ; 97, Sharakpur, 
by Mahk-as-Sharak, a slave of Muhammad II. king of GujarAt ; ShAdmAnpur, b* 
ShAdmAn, son of KhAn A’zam Mirza A ziz KokaltAsh during Akbar’s reign : 
Fandpur ImAdulpnr, commonly called MAdhulpur, old AfghAn settlemer,***^ 
Shaiknpur, founded by Shaikh Rehmatullah ; 101, SultAnpur or MAndv'^^yS* 
an old settlement; 102, KAsimpnri ditto; 103, Nasirabad, ditto; 104, special 
ditto ; 105, Kamal-ud-dinpur, founded by JawAn Mard KhAn BAbi and 
his son ; 106, IsApur, an old settlement ; 107, Rahimpur ditto ; 108, 
ditto ; 109, Kochni, ditto ; 110, Piln. TlOOSes 
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probably differed greatly in size, some would seem from the reference 
to them in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi to have been little more than a garden 
and a mosque. Others were much larger, ‘ considerable quarters, 
filled with everything valuable and rare, each almost a city.’ * In 
Usmdnpur there are said to have been 12,000 shops. Of the names 
given in the foot-note eight are stdl (1879) subuibs, thirty are villages 
of the Daskroi sub-division, and seventy-two are deserted. 

At present there are sixteen suburbs with a total estimated 
population of 11,741 souls, lodged in 3870 houses. These are, on 
the north seven, Kagdipith, Uttarnpura, Madhavpura, Hatipura, 
Borradailepura, Fulpuia, and Fatehpura, on the east four, Saraspur, 
Railway Suburb, Rajpur, and Gomtipur ; and on the south-east 
five, Bhavanipura, Raghimathpura, Kagdapith, Vaghrivada, and 
Kaugalpuri. The following are the chief avadable details : 

Though it has given its name to a plot of land outside the Shah^pur 
gate, the Kagdipith suburb does not seem to have been inhabited in 
1824, and now has neither houses nor inhabitants. It contains a 
number of places for pulping rags and paper making, the workers 
living within tlie city. Paper making is on the decline, and since 
the 1875 flood some of the buildings aie in ruins. 

Just outside the Delhi gate, to the right of the cantonment road, is 
XJttampura, founded in 1874 by one Uttamchand, at present a resident 
of Patau. It contains fifty-one houses and 170 inhabitants, chiefly 
day labourers. 

A little to the north of Uttarnpura, Madhavpura has 318 houses 
and a population of 679 souls. The municipal import duties have 
raised Madhavpura to considerable importance. Most of the houses 
are used as warehouses, and the suburb has become a station for 
goods passing into and through the city. Much business is done here, 
the people who carry it on living mostly in the city. The 1875 floods 
caused an estimated loss of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 

About a quarter of a mile from the Delhi gate and due north 
of Madhavpura is Hatipura, founded in 1847 by the well-known 
Hatising Kesarising. It has sixty-two warehouses, and forty 
inhabitants, servants and laboureis. 

Close by Hatipura and to its east, between the Delhi and 
Darydpur gates, is the Borradailepura, founded in 1871 by the 
Collector, Mr. A. A. Borradaile, for the use of the cultivators of the 
adjoining lands. It contains sixty-one houses and a population of 
170 souls. The head of the Svanu Niiiayan sect is at present (1879) 
building a large rest-house for the use of his followers. 

A little to the south of Borradailepura is Fulpura, founded in 1865 
by Fulsha, a member oftheNagar Beth family. It has twenty-seven 
houses, most of them warehouses, and the population is returned at 
sixty -seven souls, chiefly servants and warehouse hands. ^ 

A little further south comes Fatehpura, founded in 1864 by Fatesha, 
a Shritvak merchant. It contains fifteen warehouses, and forty-four 
servants and labourers. 


B 187-42 


1 Bird’s Mirit-i-Alimadi, 311, 
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About a mile and a half east of the Kdlupur gate comes SaraspuT, 
the largest of the suburbs, fifty>two acres in area. For municipal 
purposes a part of Ahmedabad, Saraspur is a distinct walled town with 
five gates, four large and one small. The walls were built about forty 
years ago at a cost of £5840 (Rs. 58,400>). The total population was m 
18-72 returned at 5193 souls, and the houses at 1662 in 1879 against 
895 in 1824. The inhabitants are chiefly carpenters, blacksmiths, 
weavers, dyers, and husbandmen. Saraspir is famous for its cart 
wheels, which are sent in large numbers to all parts of Giyar^t and 
Kathiawdr. Its brocades, and other silk fabrics, are in no way inferior 
to those of Ahmedabad. It is in a flourishing condition, having a 
large trade and a market of its own. Outside the walls, and within 
the limits of the Asarva village, lies a large well-built brick mosqiae 
belonging to the Bohora community. Close by are the ruins of the 
•old Sdntidas’ temple, of whose curious history some details have been 
given under the head ‘ Objects of Interest’ (p. 285). 

To the west of Saraspur, between it and the city wall, is the Railway 
Suburb, founded in 1863. This ground, between the Sarangpnr 
and Premabhdi gates was, under the Land Acquisition Act (X. of 
1870). taken for roads, for the sites of rest-houses, and for other 


necessary buildings. Afterwards more land was added and a large 
suburb founded. The lands were mapped, and the plots, marked for 
building sites, were from time to time sold at rates varying from 3s. 
to £1 2s. 9d. (Rs H -Rs. 11-6) the square yard. The plots thus 
sold were, for every 100 yards, subject to the payment of a rent of 2s. 
(Re. 1) m the case of sales on ninety-nine years’ lease, and of 4s, (Rs, 2) 
on perpetual transfers. As these .sales were made during the time 
of great wealth, in 1864-65, the proceeds amounted to £24,000 
(R.s. 2 , 40 , 000 ). This wa-s spent in making roads, and in building a 
rest-house, a police station, and the Saraspur over-bridge, in planting 
roadside trees, and in building a step- well at the station. The suburb 
thus founded contains 303 house.s, 135 of which are of the first 
class. The population is estimated at 850 .souls. The suburb is busy 
and flourishing. There arc two cotton mills, one for spinning and 
weaving, the other for spinning only, two cotton ginning factories, a 
small sugar manufactory, warehouse.s, and other buildings. There are 
also two rest-houses, one built by Rao Bahadur Bechardas Ambdidas, 
C.S I., and tho o^ier by Mr. Maganbhai, both Ahmedabad merchants. 
A dispen.sary is under construction by Mr. Ranchhodlal, another 
native of the city. The roads are broad with a footpath on either 
side. Part of this suburb, between the Sarangpur and Kalupur gates, 
covering fifty-five acres has since April 1875 been included in 
municipal limits. But unlike the lands within the city walls, no 
taxes are levied as the ground-rents meet the expenditure. The 
Ahmedabad railway station was built in 1863 at a cost of £11,000 
(Rs. 1,10,000). As in other Gujarat stations, the chief object was 
to get the largest possible covered area at the least cost. The city 
is connected with the station by made roads from the Premdbh^i, 
KAlupur, Panchkuva, Sdrangpur, Rdypur, and A'stodiya gates. An 
excellent road goes all the way from the A'stodiya in the south-ea^t 
to the Prem4bnAi gate in the north-east and there joins the road 
connecting the railway station with the cantonment. 
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About a mile south of Saraspur, and the same distance east of the 
Rdypur gate, is the suburb of Bajpur with. 189 houses and. an 
estimated population of 600 souls. Its chief industry is the weaving 
©f coarse cotton cloth. A Jain temple, on Sundays, much, visited by 
Ahmedabaid Shravaks, and Bibiji.’s mosque, in good repair and said to 
date from the times of early Musalman rule, are the chief buildings. 

A little to the east is Gomtlpur, with 825 houses and a population 
of 2613' souls, chiefly well to do silk weavers and dyers, and gold and 
silver thread makers. Every year in Kdrtalc (November) a large 
fair is held in, honour of the god Narsinh. 

About a mile west of Gomtipur comes the south-eastern, group of 
Ahmedabad suburbs. Of these the one most to the east is 
Bhavanipura with sixty-three houses and 190 inhabitants. 

West of Bhavanipura, and outside the Raypur gate, is Raghunath- 
pura, with 135> houses and 515 inhabitants, most of them, labourers. 

A little to the west of Raghundthpura is, outside the A'stodiya 
gate, the walled enclosure of Kagdapith on the left of the Shah 
Alam road. This was once the site of the Vithalpura suburb. The 
walled enclosure surrounding about four acres of land^ originally a 
rest-house, has since 1 866-67 been used partly as a leper hospital and 
partly as a ward for chance cholera and smallpox cases. This subuib 
was for a short time used as a grain market. But it was not found 
suitable, and the grain market has been taken back to its old quarters 
near the Jama mosque. 

Though entered separately in the survey registers, Vdghrivdda 
forms the south, pait of Raghundthpura. It has 120 houses and 470 
inhabitants, chiefly biickmakers and labourers. 

South of Vdghrivdda, Kangdlpuri, or the poor suburb, is a hamlet 
of thirty-nine huts, and 140 people almost all day labourers. 

In a well -wooded park-like plain, about three and a half miles 
north-east of the city, on a site chosen by Sir John Malcolm in 1830, 
the cantonment’- is reached by a well watered road^ running through 
splendid rows of very old and fine trees. The camp faces the left or 
east bank of the river, with the lines of the two regiments of 
native infantry to the front, and the line of the European troops 
on the left flank and rear. The camp, the head quarter station 
of the northern division, is commanded by a Major-General with 
a staff of an Assistant Adjutant General, an Assistant Quarter-master 
General, a Deputy Surgeon General, and a Staff’ Surgeon. The troops 
are one half battery of Royal Artillmry, one company of European 
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1 The cantonmewt detail® have been kindly supplied by the Quarter-master General 
of the Bombay Army. On the cession of Ahmedabad in 1817 the troops were first 
Wgod in the Giikwar’a haveU, the present arsenal. There they remained for some 
years when tho lines were removea to a spot^ acouple of miles south of the city, 
where they stood till, in 1832-33, the present cantonment was established, 

^ The municipality pays a contribution of £210 (Ks, 2100) towards watering the 
camp and ShUii B4|; roads* 
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Infantry, one Native Infantry Regiment, and a dep6t. The total 
population of 4682 souls is lodged in 992 houses. Of these 2799 with 
357 houses are within tlie military, and 1883 with 636 houses within 
the civil limits of the cantonment Sanitary arrangements are under 
the control of a cantonment committee. There aro five hospitals, 
three military, one staff, and one lock hospital. Besides what is 
drawn from the river, many wells in the lines yield good and 
plentiful water. The lines are airy, well built, and for the most part 
well shaded. The natural surface drainage answers all purposes. 
Conservancy is well attended to, the streets and open spaces in front 
of the huts being kept clean. The cantonment police is under the 
management of a cantonment magistrate, who also discharges all 
magisterial duties in the camp and maikct, bazar. The market is 
well stocked with articles in demand among the troops, and spirit 
shops are under contiol according to cantonment rules. 

The chief buildings are, for the Artillery, besides officers’ messes and 
out-houses, three barracks, each able to hold forty-four men and two 
Serjeants. These barracks with stone-paved floors, brick miisonry walls, 
teakwood doors and windows, and double-tiled roofs with clerestory 
ventilators, were begun in May 1875 and finished m March 1879, at a 
total cost of £10,647 (Rs. 1,06,470). Besides the banacks there are 
three quartersfor married soldiers and three qu.arters forstaff serjeants. 
For the European Infantry, there are four barracks, one for forty-four 
men and two serjeants, one for forty-eight men and two serjeants, 
and two for sixty-one men and four sei jeants each, and two quarters 
for married soldiers. I'he first two of the four European Infantry 
barracks, were begun in February 1876 and finished in March 1879 
at a cost of £13,307 (Rs. 1,33,070). For the use of officers there are 
forty-four dwellings with yearly rents varying from £120 (Rs. 1200) 
to £25 (Rs. 250) and averaging £61 (Rs. 610). 

Arnej in the Dliolka sub-division, .about fifteen miles south-west 
of the town of Dholka, though now little more than a village, was 
formerly the meeting of many streams of traffic, from Radhanpur, 
Kadi, Patan, Ahmedabad, and Kair<a, to Dholera and Kdthiawdr. 
The village revenues, pre.sented by Damaji Gaikwar, have by the 
British Government been continued to the temple of Bhut Bhav4ni. 
Under the crop-share, bhurjbatdi, system, collected by an accountant 
and headman, the village revenues are managed by a committee, 
panch, appointed by Government consisting of the headman, his 
assistant, and a Dholka Vania. Part of the revenue is spent in 
keeping a food house, saddvart, where doles of uncooked grain 
are daily given to travellers, chiefly religious beggars, sddhus, and 
Marvadi labourers. The village shepherds, Bkarvdds, are bound to 
supply the pilgrims with cowdung fuel. 

Barvala, a walled town, in north latitude 22' 9', and east 
longitude 71° 56', on the river Utavli, about twenty-five miles south 
of Dhandhuka, had in 1872 a population of 5813 souls and 1688 
houses. To the north the country is rich, and to the south bleak 
and barren. Except its fine encircling wall, built by a manager of the 
Limbdi state there is little noteworthy in the towfi. It is one of 
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the villages that in the disturbed times of the eighteenth century 
sought protection from one of the stronger neighbouring chiefs. It 
is provided with a travellers’ bungalow. 

Ba'vlia'ri. See Dholera. 

Bhadia'd in the Dhandhuta sub-division two miles north-west 
of Dholera has the shrine of a Musalman, known as Pir Bhadi^dia, 
or the Bhadiad saint. He is said to have been a Bukhari Syed, 
Muhammad Shah by name, who about 600 years ago, coming Ironr 
Uchh in the Panjab, heard that a Gujarat chief was in the habit 
of never breaking his fast till he had kdled a Musalman and, with 
his victim’s blood, had marked his brow. With a band of followers 
the Syed went against the chief and with the loss of his own life 
defeated and killed him. Over his tomb, in after-times visited by 
Shah A'lam, and other of the Bokhan Syeds, a Nawab of Cambay 
built the present plain square domed mausoleum. The saint who is 
the head of the sect of Mehmudohai Momnas is held in reverence by 
some low class Hindus. In the mausoleum hangs a fifty-pound iron 
chain formerly used in ordeals. With it round bis neck the accused 
walked seven steps. If at the seventh step the chain broke he was 
innocent, if it did not break he was guilty. 

Bhimna'tll, a village in the Dhandhuka sub-division about ten 
miles south-west of Dhandhuka, has a temple of Mahadev held in high 
local esteem. The story is, that when the Pandavs (1 100 B C.) came 
to Gujarat, Arjim was careful never to break his Ihst till he had 
worshipped Mahadev Coming to this, a fore.st and shiineless tract, 
Bhim, fearing lest his brother should .suffer from too long a fast, set 
up in a thicket a ling-shaped stone and strewing flowers, sent Arjun 
word that he had found a Mahadev’s shiiue. Aijun worshipped, and 
was afterwards laughed at, and told it was no real shrine. The 
brothers with their mother then went to the spot and Bhim carelessly 
striking the stone, milk guslied out. Since then the goil has been 
worshipped as Bhimnath Mahadev The place is said to have first 
been made pojiular by Madhavgir an ascetic in 1479. But it has 
probably risen to consequence since the weakening of Musalman 
power in Gujarat (1707).^ The shrine is not roofed, only walled 
round. It has lately been adorned with a marble pavement, a marble 
bullock, nandi, and two elephants. Several villages have, by different 
Hindu chiefs, been given to the shrine and it is now rich, drawing, 
besides from chance offerings, a yearly income of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000). Most of this money is spent on feeding Brahmans of 
whom on cocoanut day sometimes as many as 10,000 attend. The 
belief that after being at Dwarka, Bhimnath should be visited adds 
greatly to the number of its pilgrims. 

'H 'hfl.TKlhnTffl. , a municipal town of, in 1872, 9782 inliabitants 
and the head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division, lies on the 
right bank of the Bhadhar in north latitude 22“ 23' and oast longitude 
72° 2', sixty two miles south-west of Ahmedabad. In a dull and. 


1 There htivo been only ton high priests, J^ahartis, and as the office is elective this 
would probably not carry the date much beyond the 18 th century. 
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Chapter XIV. except to the north, treeless plain, the town of Dhandhuka is from 
Places ofIntoieflt> Boean in appearance, and inside is modern and uninteresting. 

Its open position, unsheltered either from hot or cold winds, makes 
Dhandhuka, its climate trying. With little help from the Bliddhar, whose stream 
is generally dry, the Dhandhuka water-supply is confined to a few 
ponds to the west and south of the town and three large wells. 
Dhandhuka is said to have been founded by, and to take its 
name from, Dhan or Dhand Mair,^ or rather Mehd, the second of the 
thirteen sons of the Koli chief Sonang Mehd who in early times came 
into Gujarat from Sind.' Having no son, Dhan Mehd is said to- 
have given the town as a Krishna, or lasting, gift to a party of 400 
Brahman refugees from the wrath of Ebhal Walo chief of Wala.® In 
the twelfth century Dhandhuka became famous as the birth-place of 
the great Jam teacher Hemchaudra, a Modh Vania by caste, and in 
his honour King Kumar Pal (1143-1174) raised over his birth-place 
a temple known as the cradle-vihar.^ Under the Musalmans and 
Maiathas Dhandhuka kept its position as a country town, its fortune 
being almost always linked with the fortune of Dholka. Along with 
Dholka it was ceded to the Biitish in 1802. 

Of 9782 its 1872 population, 6115 wore Hindus, 3638 Musalmans, 
and twenty-nine came under the head ‘ Others^. The three chief 
classes are Bohoras ‘ a hard, quarrelsome, and obstinate set,^ Modh 
Vanias, and Valam Brahmans. The making of coarse cloth, pottery, 
carpentery, and smith’s woi'k arc the chief industries. But its 
craftsmen have no special name and it is a place of little trade. 
As the chief town of a sub-division, Dhandhuka has a mamlatddr’s, 
a chief constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. It is also 
provided with a post office, a dispensary, and a travellers’ bungalow. 
The municipal income was, in 1877-78, £552 (Rs. 5520) or about 
Is. 1(?. per head of the population. There aro five vernacular 
Government schools, four for boys and one for girls. Its only object 
of interest is the Multan lake, whose fine masonry walls are now in 
ruins and its water unfit to drink. 

Dholera. Dholera, north latitude 22° 15', and east longitude 72° 14', 

Appearance, one of the chief cotton marts in the Cambay Gulf, had in 1872 a 
population of 12,468 souls. Though called a port, the town of 
Dholera is about twelve miles from the sea, and though the Bhadhar 
or Dholera creek on which it Stands, is said, a hundred years ago, 
to have been open for boats up to Dholera, it has for the last 
fifty years been silted up, and the trade passes through two ports, 
Khun, about five miles lower down on the same creek and Bavliari on 
an inlet of the sea, about sixteen miles south. The town itself, at a 


1 According to another account the town is said to be called after Shri Dhandhika 
of the Solanki tnbe who married the daughter of Mul liaj’s predecessor. As. Res* 
IX. 187. 

2 Milla, 79. No date is mven. 

3 Rda Mala, 244. Ebhal Walo from whom the Brdhmans fled to Dhandhuka, 
flourished during the time of Rdndji son of Sejakji under whom the Gohels driven 
south by the Rdthores came into Guiardt. 

4 Ria MAla. 145 and 1.52. 
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distance rather handsome with spires and high buildings, lies in a 
barren salt waste, kneedeep in mud during the rains and at other 
times thick with dust. Inside, the streets arc close and narrow, the 
town without any point of beauty except its reservoir, the 0am Taldv^ 
or village pond, masonry-built on three sides, and surrounded by 
handsome temples especially one belonging to the Svami Narayan 
sect. With a biting cold wind in January and February and scorching 
■blasts in March, April and May, the climate of Dholera is sickly and 
unpleasant. 

Of the 1872 population 12,4G8 souls, 10,845 or 86 98 per cent 
were Hindus, 1008 Musalmans, and fifteen came under the head 
* Others.’ Of Hindus the chief classes are the Churasama Girfeias the 
proprietors of the village, split into two rival factions. Besides these 
are many Vanias and Luvanas, prosperous and pushing traders. Of 
craftsmen Dholera has for some time been famous for its carpenters and 
wood-carvers. In revenue matters Dholera is under the Dhandhuka 
mdmlatd^r. For police purposes there is a local post, thdna, under a 
Thdndddr vf iih second class magisterial powers, and a chief constable. 
Dholera contains three schools, a post office,andaGovernmenttelegraph 
office. The road from the town to the shipping place at Khun, a 
distance of five miles, lies along a sand embankment, raised out of the 
mud above high water level.^ I'his is difficult to pass, as the line of road 
has to change when the creek shifts, and as for repairs there is no 
material stronger than sand. At the shipping place there is a pillar 
light ; but no artificial conveniences for loading and nnloading cargo, 
as the high mud banks give all the facilities of a made wharf. Here, 
about seven miles from tho mouth of the creek, tho springs vary 
from ten to .seven feet, the boats being left dry on the ebb of each 
tide. The passage down tho creek, for several years so blocked 
with silt that boats could not pass out from the 5th to the 11th of 
every half of the month, has, by the flood of the past (1378) rains, 
been so cleared that laden boats can sail on the flood of any tide 
during any day in the month. At the mouth of the creek the tide 
varies from thirty to fifteen feet. The strength with which it runs, 
and a long sand bank that, dry at low water, stretches four or 
five miles into tho Gulf, make the entrance to tho creek difficult. 
A boat nearing tho creek and failing to make it on the flood must 
about ship on the ebb and anchor outside of the bank. If not it 
runs the risk of becoming a complete wreck. Even when anchored 
on a good bottom, few boats that are not very skilfully handled, 
escape being capsized by the rush of the bore over the bank. The 
mouth of tho creek lies about thirty miles north of Bhavnagar and 
twenty north of Bavliari. But tho navigable course is sixty miles 
from the former and thirty-five from the latter. At the entrance 
of the creek is a light-house. Bavlidri, tho other Dholera shipping 
place, is reached by a difficult tract liable to flooding and not 
passable till long after the dry weather has set in. The shipping 
place is very small at high tides; not more than 150 yards remain 


1 The tramway oonstmeted in 1860 at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 50,000) i# not 
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dry for storing goods. There is no made landing place. But the 
banks are steep and well suited for loading and unloading cargo. 
The basin, dry at low tide, has at the highest spring a depth of 
about twelve feet. The creek offers no difficulties. At its entrance 
there is considerable shelter and at the lowest tide depth to float 
the largest boat in the trade. It can easily be made by boats 
running from Bombay.^ 

Dholera, or Raha Talav, is the first part of the Ahmedabad district 
that came into British possession. To save themselves from the 
encroachments of the Bhavnagar chief, the proprietors of Dholera, 
on condition of receiving half its revenue, on the 11th June 1802 
made it over to the British. It was then a village of 300 houses 
with no trade, its people m fear and trembling growing grain enough 
to keep them alive. At first, progress was slow, but by 1813 there 
was a considerable increase of trade. A few years later (1817) the 
Dholera creek sdted up and goods had to be loaded and unloaded 
at Bavliari. The change worked well, Bavliari being used only as a 
shipping place, and Dholeragrowing in size The trade of the port 
increased, and in 1850 after several changes Khun was fixed on as the 
best shipping place on the Dholera creek. In 1848 Dholera had 6807 
inhabitants, some substantial houses were being built, and one or two 
handsome temples were nearly finished. The next twenty years was a 
time of rapid progress ending, during the American war (1 862-1864), 
by making Dholera the chief cotton port in Gujarat. During the ten 
years ending 1863 the total value of the trade of the port rose from 
£975,669 (Rs. 97,56,690) to £4,783,326 (Rs. 4,78,83,260). Since 
1 863 trade has again declined. Besides the falling off, due to the 
close of the American war, two local causes have been at work, 
taking from Dholera part of the trade that formerly enriched it. 
These are, in 1872 the extension to Wadhwfin of the Ahmedabad 
railway, and the centring in Viraragam of much of the traffic that 
used to pass by sea. The other cause is the keen rivalry of Bhavnagar 
which has attracted to itself a much larger share than formerly of 
the seaboard trade. The trade figures during the five years (1866- 
1870) after the effect of the American war had passed over show 
a slight rise in the value of the total trade from £1,293,173 
(Rs. 1,29,31,730) in 1866 to £1,707,357 (Rs. 1,70,73,570) in 1870. 
Since 1870 the fail has been rapid from £1,583,579 (Rs. 1,58,35,790) 
in 1871 to €586,591 (Rs 58,65,910) in 1878. The chief details of 
the last season's trade are : Of exports, cotton of the value of 
£386,376 (Rs. 38,63,760) ; grain worth £1891 (Rs. 18,910) ; and 
of imports, gram and seeds worth £85,318 (Rs. 8,53,180); 
cocoanuts and dry fruits, £28,777 (Rs. 2,87,770) ; sugar and molassesj 
£37,474 (Rs. 3,74,740) ; metal, £10,743 (Rs. 1,07,430) ; piece goods, 
£12,315 (Rs. 1,23,150); timber, £4889 (Rs. 48,890) ; condiments, 
£3705 (Rs. 37,050). Except occasional shipments of grain 
and oil to Broach and Surat, the exports go almost entirely tc 
Bombay. Of the imports, piece goods, grain, sugar, spices, hard- 
ware, cocoanuts, timber, and dates come from Bombay ; timber and 


1 The shipping details have been kindly supplied by Mr, A, Whittle, of Messrs. 
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nolasses from Bulsar ; timber, bamboos, and dry fish from Dahanu 
ind Daman in the Konkan ; timber from Broach ; cocoannts and 
jpices from the Malabar coast ; and dates and dry fruits from Muscat. 
Prom Dholera most of the imports go to Kathiawar, north Gujarat, 
Marwar, and Rajputana. Besides two houses of European merchants 
the cotton trade is chiefly in the hands of natives of Bombay, chiefly 
Shravak Vanias, and Bliatias, Ahmcdabad and Visnagar Shravaks 
ind Kanbis, and Kathuiwar Hindus, most of them Shravaks and a 
ew Meshri- Vanias and Kanbis. The timber trade is chiefly in tho 
hands of Luhanas andBhatias; the Muscat traders areMusalmans 
)f tho Meman sect. Tho cotton season, still tlio mainstay of tho 
3ort, begins in November, when tho balance of the old crop is sent 
)fif, tho export lasting till tho end of December. The new crop, 
^rown in the north-east of Kathiawar, begins to come forward in 
Fanuary, the khari mosam, or real time, lasting from the lOtli 
\.pril to the 5th May. After that arrivals slacken and quality 
tails off, till tho first fall of rain (Juno 5-20) closes biisino'^s. Of 
ate the Dholera cotton merchants, both Europeans and Bombay 
latives, have begun to buy cotton direct from the growers. But tho 
isual practice is to buy either from a large dealer or from a small 
cniddleman who has bought from the grower. Most of the cotton 
8 both ginned and picssed in Dholera. There are forty Macartliy’s 
^ollor gins worked by steam power and tliirty-six presses, two of 
Lihem full, worked by steam, tho rest half presses worked by hand. 
At present tho cotton trado is much depressed, tho value of tho 
exports having fallen from £3,770,110 in 18G3 to £380, 370 in 1878. 
[n former days brokers and clerks thronged the clearing house, 
showing a surprising capacity for business and knowledge of 
liscouiiting and exchange. Now, so far from seeking credit, the few 
bankers that cling to Dholera can scarcely find an outlet for tlieir 
reduced capital. Dholera is not a municipal town. Its cf iisorvancy 
and sanitary charges are met from tho ^ Dharmn Tuldv^ fund created 
about tho year 1818 for a supply of water along the road to Dholera. 
This fund yielded in 1878 a revenue of £1050 (Us. 10,500). 
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of the same name, with, in 1872, a population of 20,851 souls and Appearance. 

5985 houses and a municipal iiu'ome, in 1877-78, of £1477 
(Rs. 14,770), or about l.s\ dd, per liead of the population, lies in noitli 
latitude 22° 44', and oast longitude 72'^ 28', twenty-two mih‘s to the 
south-west of Ahmcdabad. In a well tilled and well wooded plain, 
for about two miles broken at intervals by mounds from ten to thirty 
feet high and by tho remains of rich mosciues and gaukiis, Dholka a 
mile and a half long by three-quarters of a mile broad, is irregularly 
fortified by a mud wall four miles in circumference. Ou the 
Sdbarmati, on the straight line between north Gujarat and the Gulf 
of Cambay, as well as on the chief laud route between Gujaiat and 
Kathidwar, Dholka is probably one of the oldest cities in Gujarat, 
and has always maintained its position as an important country town 
and trade centre. 

Dholka is supposed to stand on the site of Viratpnr, or Matsyanagar, 

^hich in their wanderings tho Pandavs (1400 B.C.) found governed 
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by queen Siidishva of the Kaiyo or Bhil race. Her brother Kichak 
Kaiyo, a prince of great power, was, according to the story, slain for an 
attempt on the chastity of Draiipadi.^ Here too in the second century 
after Chiist (14?4), Kanaksen a prince of the race of the sun is said 
to have settled.^ At the close of the eleventh century the town was 
by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Raj (1094-1143) of Anhilvada, 
adorned with a lake still its chief ornament. In the 12th century 
A1 Idiisi mentions Dulaka as one of the chief trading towns in Gujardt.^ 
Early in the thirteenth century it would seem to have been called 
Dhavalgad and to have lieen held by Vir Dhaval the founder of the 
Vaghela dynasty whose territories included the lands of Godhra and 
Lat.*^ Under the Musalman kings and viceroys, though never a place 
of great consequence, Dholka is oiten mentioned as a town and fort, the 
quarters of a local governor, audits remains show that at one time it was 
adorned by many beautiful Musalman buildings.^ In the eighteenth 
century troubles, Dholka seems to have been taken by the Mar^thas 
in 1736 ; to have been recovered by the Viceroy in 1741 ; to have 
again fallen into the Gaikwar’s hands in 1757 ; and to have remained 
with him till its cession to the British in 1804.® It suffered much 
from the 1813 famine, and when surveyed m 1820-1822 showed few 
signs of returning prosperity. 

Of 20,854, its total 1872 population, 13,993 were Hindus, 6859 
Musalmans, and two came under the head ^ Others/ The greater 
part of the Musalman population are kashdtls, literally townsTnen, the 
descendants of soldiers of foitune, who were settled in Dholka as a 
guard against the inroads of Kathiawar freebooters. Of their rise 
to power in the eighteenth century, and since then of their decline to 
poverty, details have been given under the head ^Talukdars^ (p. 179). 

The chief industry in Dholka is the weaving of women^s robes, 
sddis. These, considered about the best in the Ahmedabad district 
and much worn by low and middle class Hindus and Musalmans, are 
woven by Hindu Kliatiis and Musalman Momn^,s and Kasbatis. 
Some coarse, hh'uliy cloth is also made, and there is a consideiable 
manufacture of pottery and wooden bracelets and of iron and brass 
pots and tools In the beginning of the present century there was an 
important trade chiefly in cloth for export to the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia. This trade fell off during the 1813 famine and pestilence, and 
was not revived.^ At present there pass west to Kathiawar and the 
Gulf ports, cloth, millet, rice, and pulse from Ahmedabml, poppyseed 
andsesamum from the Griikwai s KjuIi sub-division, and tobacco from 
Kaira. The local exports are cloth, molasses, and fniit, chiefly 
pomegranates and guavas® 


1 Rds Mdla, 78. 2 Rds Mdla, 16. 3 Elliot’s History, I. 87. 

4 lUs M61a, 201. 

5 Bird, Mirdt-i-Ahmafli, 117, says that when Hujardt was handed over toAkbar, 
Dholka was the centre of 015 villa^jcs yielding a revenue of C 160,000 (160,000,000 
tnnkhds). Otlier references are. Bird, 259, 30.3, 325, 339, 360,376. Ferishta mentiona 
the fort of Dholka Briggs, I. 146. 

6 Bom. Gov. 8el., New Heries, XXXIX. 1. 14. 

7 Bora. Gov. Sel., New Scries, XI. 46. 

8 Mr. Lely, C.S. 
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As the chief town of the sub-division Dholka has a mamlatddr’s, a Chapter XIY- 
;hief constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. In the middle of places (rfLiterestr 
;he market place is a municipal building with a clock tower, a room 
or the municipal secretary, and a library and reading-room. Dholka. 
There is one Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools, a 
iispensary, a travellers’ bungalow, and three rest-houses. The 
.ravellers’ bungalow, kept up from local funds, is suited to the 
rants of Europeans. Of the throe rest-houses, one, the Government 
rest-house on the Kaira road near the travellers’ bungalow, is from 
the loneliness of its site little used. A second much handsomer 
building to the west of the town, connected with a Hindu temple, is 
ased only by Hindus. The third to the north, witli room for about 
LOO travellers, built by a rich Shravak, is open to all except the lowest 
classes. Daily fees varying according to the size of the travellers’ 
party from Ja. to |cZ. (2-Gpie.9) are collected by a man appointed by 
,he aldermen of the Shravak community who keep the building in 
repair, if necessary supplying money from the common funds. 

The chief object of interest near Dholka is the Malav lake, built Remains. 
about the close of the eleventh century by Mmal Devi, widow of 
Karan Riija and mother of the famous Sidh Raj.‘ It is about 400 yards 
in diameter, surrounded by a finely-carved stone wall and flights of 
stone steps. In the middle of the lake are the remains of a building, 
connected with the shore by a light and graceful wooden bridge, 
supported on sculptured stone piers. The platform and roadway 
are (1857) mostly gone, but the piers remain entire. All round 
(1857)“* are fine rows and groups of magnificent trees. Besides 
scattered remains there are two beautiful mosipies of almost the 
same size and plan, each about 150 feet .square with three arches 
in the screen wall and five domes in the mosque front.^ Of Hindu 
temples the chief is the Nageshvar or Chandreshvar Mahadev, built 
in 1751 (1807 S.) by Antaji Rav, an officer of the Gaikwar’s. The 
revenues of the village of Rajpur, assigned in 1758 (18148.) by the 
Gaikwar, are still set apart for its support.* 

Gogha, north latitude 21° 39', east longitude 72° 15', a port and Gogha. 
municipal town with, in 1872, a population of 9571 souls, lies in Appearance, 

the south-east corner of Kathiawar, about forty miles from 
the head of the Cambay Gulf. Its roadstead about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, sheltered fiom the south-west by an 
outward bend of the land and on the south by the island of Piram, 
with a soft muddy bottom, and a sandy beach, is at all times a good 
anchorage. At the town is a small creek or natural basin dry at 
lew tide but at high water ofieriug an entiance to small craft.® 


1 Rils 83. Mr. Forbes would seem to look on as short for Miird taldv. 

2 Of the building of the lake the story is told that a courtezan's house jutting out 
broke the lino of its oasteru shore. The o>\ucr, tliough olferod a large sum, refused 
to leave, and the queen unwilling to use foice lot the house stand. Her moderation 
somewhat marred the shape of the work but gamed for the <jueeu .a name still kept 
fresh in the proverb ‘ Would you see justice go to the Malav. ’ Rils Mdla, 83. 

^ Fergusson’s Hist, of Architecture, 111. 537. 

4 Mr. Lely, C.8. 

I ® The rise and fall of the tides is m the springs from 30 to 33 feet, Horsburgh’s 
pirectory, 284, 
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The beach of sand and gravel is clean and sloping with, on the 
norths a fringe of mangrove bushes. Above high water mark the 
shore is covered with tombs, most of them dating from the times of 
Musalman riilo (1390-1764). The country round lies low, in parts 
covered with fresh water marshes and ponds and in others overflowed 
at high tide from the south-east and west branches of the creek. 
The rock is sandstone passing into a very rough conglomerate full 
of fossil bones. The suiface is in parts covered with sea shells and 
gravel, in others with patches of black and yellow soil.^ From the 
sea, its large regular houses, beautiful trees, and dark shapely stone 
walls give Gogha a pretty, almost a striking appearance. The 
lauding place, though little has been done for it, is safe and easy. 

town, about three-rpiarters of a mile long and half a mile broad, 
is circled by well kept stone walls about three miles round, with, 
besides some small Iittle-used gates, two main gateways, one in 
the west to Bhavnagar and Ahmcdabad, the other in the south to the 
coast villages. The houses facing the harbour are large and handsome, 
chiefly built by Nagar Biahmans, the rest are of stone and mud the 
better sort pointed with lime or plastered. The streets are narrow 
but in good order. The town is well drained, and on the whole 
healthy, with a good equable climate, never very cold and seldom 
lising above 90"^. 

Gogha- first appears as the port of Gundigad, a place of consequence 
in the Valabhi kingdom (480-720).^ Under Anhilvada rule 
(746-1297), except as a nurseiy for seamen, Gogha was not a place 
of any note.'^ One of the earliest mentions of the town is by Friar 
Jordanus, who, in 1321, passing north through Thana and Broach 
or as he writes it Paroeco, stayed at ^ Caga\ Of the place he has left 
no details.*'’ At this time Gogha is said to have been in the hands 
of Musalman soldiers of fortune,^ fiom whom, a few years later 
(1325), Mokhraji, the Gohel chief of Umiiila,^ took it and with the 
island of Piram made it his head-quarters. As ruler of Piram, 


1 A well -boro in 1836 showed many layers of conglomerate, a 35 feet bed of 
sandstone, and, as <lecp as 360 feet, stift black and blue clay without water, Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc XI II. 22. 

2 M. Vivien de St. Martin, Geographic Grecquo et Latino, 245, would make Gogha 
the Astacarnpra of Ptolemy and the Penplus. But Gogha’s claim seems no better 
than that of Taldja, Gopm'ith, and other places between Dm and Cambay The name 
Gogha has (Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. VII 103 [184GJ) been traced to the famous Rajput 
warrior and hero Gogob4va (Tod’s KajasthAn, II 413. ed. 1873). A more likely 
derivation is from the shell, (joyltala, common along the coast. Ind. Ant. III. 278. 

8 Ind. Ant. III. 278. Perhaps Gundigad, and not Qandevi, is the Anhilvdda 
(746-1200) port Gandaba (see R/is Mdla, 189). In the sixteenth century Gundilakyat 
(Koliac ?) was a place of interest • Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 67. In Mandelslo’s 
map (1638) of the Cambay (bilf it is entered Guiidim (Voyages, 100). It is still known 
as Gundikolidk from a village close by. r 

4 It IS not mentioned by the Arab travellers (Elliot’s Hist. I. 1-99) of that time 
nor m Mr Forbes’ list of Anhilvada ports B.ls MAla, 189 According to on© 
account the Sondria lake was built by ISidh Rdj (1004-1143) Rds MAla, 197. The 
story seems without support, and the credit of Sidh Rdj as a builder is so universal 
in Gujarat, that by itself the statement cairies little weight. 

^ Y ule’s Cathay, I. 228. 

6 Major Watson’s Bhdvnagar, 20. 

7 Ind. Ant. III. 280. Rds Mdla, 247. Gol. Tod would put the capture of Gogha 
about 100 years earlier. Western India, 258-286. 
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Mokhrdji levied toll from all ships passing up the Gulf. His 
exactions came to the knowledge of the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik (1325-1351), then quelling a revolt in Gujarat, and, in 1347, 
Gogha was taken, Mokhraji killed, and the Piram fort destroyed.^ 
The Emperor, satisfied with the destruction of Piram, left Gogha, 
at this time ^ a great city with large markets,^ in the hands of 
Dungarji, Mokhraji^s sou.^ For about fifty years the Gohels held 
Gogha. Near the close of the century (1390) they were forced to 
pay tribute to Muzaflfar Khan the founder of the Ahmedabad 
dynasty.^ In the fifteenth century, under the powerful Ahmedabad 
kings, the Gohels, though they kept their title of Gogha chiefs, 
retired to Umrala. At this time Gogha was probably under a 
Musalman governor.^ At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
(1503) it was entirely a Musalman town ^ of great traffic in a fat and 
wealthy land/^ Ten years later (1513), it was ^a very large town and 
a good port dealing in merchandize of all kinds and loading ships 
for Malabar and Aden/^ In the struggles for mastery at sea between 
the Gujarat kings and the Portuguese (1507-1538) Gogha suffered. 
A strong and populous place of great trade surrounded by walls 
of brown stone, it was attacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 
1531,^ and again, as it was beginning to recover, in 1546. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century with the decay of Portuguese 
power Gogha seems to have regained its trade. 

When taken in 1591 ® by Khan-i-Azam Mirza Kokaltash, the 
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1 Watson’s Hist, of Gujardt, 26. Mokhrdji is a great hero with the Gujardt bards. 
Of the cause of his defeat one story is, that a Musalmdn trader, overtaken by tho 
stormy season, left in Moklirdji’s keeping seven shiploads of earth. The earth was 
stored near a blacksmith’s shop and some leaking into his fire was found to yield gold, 
Mokhrdji was told, used the gold dust, and replaced it with earth. On his return the 
merchant, finding no redress, complained to the Emperor. lud Ant III. 280, 281. 

3 Eds Mdla, 280. Yule’s Cathay, II. 415. Lee’s IbiiBatuta, 164. The description of 
the town is from Ibn Eatiita who is supposed to have passed through Gujardt in 1342. 
Though tho dates do not agree, the details that Piram, Bairam, was without inhabit- 
ants since its capture by the Muhammadans, and that Gogha, Ktda, was under a 
pagan Dungarji Gohel, Dunlul, seem to show that Ibn Batiita w'as at Gogha after 
Mokhrdji’s defeat. The want of any reference to it in the detailed account of his 
campaign in Gujardt (1346-1350), shows how little tho Emperor thought of crushing 
Mokhraji, Tdrikh-i-Firoz 8hdtii ; Elliot, III. 256, 265. The family of the present 
Kdzi of Gogha is said to owe its appointment to Muhammad Tughlik. 

3 Rds Mdla, 289. Dungarji was followed by his son Viyuji and Viyoji by Kdnji 
who died leaving a minor Sdrangji. When the Musalmdns came, Rdmji, Sdrangji’s 
uncle and guardian, agreed to pay tribute and giving Sdrangji as hostage hoped to 
keep for himself the cliiefship. But Sdiangji came back and the heads of the tnbe 
taking his side, Hdmji was forced to content himself with a small share. Muzaffar 
Khdn’s name was found in an inscription at Gogha. Tho date is puzzling 1378 (10 
R^jb 777) or twelve years earlier than, according to tho received account, Muzaffar 
came to Gujardt. But of the person Zafar Khdii, son of Vajd-ul-mulk, there seems 
no doubt. Tod’s Western India, 251. 

4 Rds Mdla, 289, 347. The names of the Umrdla chiefs are, Sdrangji, 1420 ; Shivdds, 
1445 ; Jetdji, 1470 ; Rdmddsji, 1500, Sartaiiji, 1535; and Visoji, 1570, who took Sihor, 
and mado it his capital. Major Watson’s Bhdvnagar, 22. 

6 Badger’s Varthema, 92. tj Stanley’s Barbosa, 63. 

1 Faria de Souza in Kerr, VI. 223. The walls were so well made that Faria 
thought they must be the work of tho Chinese. The Chinese traded to Dm, Broach, 
and other Cambay Gulf ports m the seventh, eighth, and twelfth centuries but there 
seems to be no evidence that they settled in Gujardt. See Yule’s Cathay, 1. LXXVllI 
LXXIX. 

8 Akbar-ndma in EUiot’s History, VI. 90. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 416. 
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seventh of Akbar’s viceroys, Gogha was a large well built port with 
many merchants and ships whose cargoes went in small boats to 
Cambay.* It was reckoned part of Soreth and, besides port dues, 
yielded a yearly revenue of £1666 (666,560 dams). In 1612, 
on the advice of Khojah Nasar the Surat Governor, who praised 
its fine harbour and its trade with Cambay, the English gained 
leave to settle at Gogha.® But the agent, Whittington, found 
it a poor town and no regular factory seems to have been 
established.® Two years later (1614), the Portuguese a third time 
destroyed Gogha, burning 120 trading boats and several ships, one 
of them the Rahimi, the great 1500 ton pilgrim ship* This was 
the last show of Portuguese power. The English were now 
masters of the sea. With the Dutch, by raising Surat to be the 
chief port of Gujardt, the English injured the trade of the Cambay 
ports. Still during the seventeenth and for a few years of the 
eighteenth centuries, Gogha was the centre of a considerable traffic. 
The Portuguese boats met in its road and were convoyed to Goa 
war-ships ; and vessels belonging to the native merchants of 
Ahmedabad and Cambay sailed from Gogha to south India and Arabia, 
Protected on the sea face by a stone fortification, and later on 
sheltered all round by a mud wall, with a local governor and a 
military force, Gogha had a largo number of traders, weavers, and 
sailors.^ 


The eighteenth century was a time of decay. Trade fell off, 
and Gogha, handed from one Musalman noble to another (1730-1751), 
taken by the Peshwa (1751-1755), recovered by the Nawab of 
Cambay (1755), and again (1764) taken by the Peshwa, was, under his 
careless and faithless managers, little able to compete with its pushing 
rival Bhavnagar.® In 1803 when it came under British management the 
trade of Gogha was almost gone.^ In 1810 things were a little better. 


1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 64. Din and Cambay are the only ports mentioned 
by the European travellers of this time (1583-1588). See Fitch m Pinkerton, IX. 408^ 
and CaBsar Fredenck in Haklyt, 11. 344. 

2 Best (21st Oct. 1612) got an agreement for planting a factory at Gogha. Kerr, IX. 
100. See Roe in Kerr, IX. 359. 

8 Kerr, IX. 124. Mandelslo (1638) makes no mention of an English factory at 
Gogha, nor has Anderson m his ‘ Western India’ any reference to one. 

4 Kerr, IX. 77 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 346. 

6 Mandelslo ( 1638) the Portuguese war ships come here and convoy the trading 
boats to Goa, Voyages, 153 ; Baldoeus (1660), a safe rathei shallow road where Ahmed- 
abad and Cambay merchants have their ships careened and victualled before going 
to Arabia and south India, also a station for Portuguese convoys, Churchill’s Travels, 
III. 514 ; Thevenot (1666), a small town with a number of traders and seamen. Voyages, 
V. 94 : Ogilby (1680) quotes chiefly from Mandelslo and Baldfcus, Atlas, V. 213 ; 
A. Hamilton (1680-1720), under an officer with 200 men subordinate to the Cambay 
governor and sheltered from the Kolis by mud walls, is a place of some trade with 
harbour fit for the largest (1000-1500 tons) ships though aground at low water. New 
Account, I. 143. 

6 Bhdvnagar was founded by Bhdvsingh Gohel in 1723. Its chiefs were useful in 
putting down piracy and helping trade. Vakhatsingh, Bhavsmgh’s grandson (1772- 
1816), a strong-minded and shrew d ruler, was selfish and grasping, adding to his power 
by craft, fraud, and force lids Mala, 419. In 1777 Gogha had still some trade ; 
Mr. Bolts with a large Leghorn ship, flying the German Emperor’s colours, landed at 
Gogha and sold his cargo to advantage : Parson’s Travels, 253. 

7 Collector to Government, 26tli September 1806. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 

1815. 2242. 
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Boats of from fifty to 250 tons burden were built, large quantities of 
cotton were exported, and new buildings were taking the place of its old 
empty housesd In 18 14 Mr. Bowles, the Collector of Kaira, on the 
ground of its good anchorage, store houses, and skilled seamen and 
craftsmen, pleaded that special favour might be shown to Gogha.^ 
Tolls were taken off, sea dues were lowered, and orders issued for 
building a customs house, reparing the town walls, and stationing in 
the town an Assistant Collector and a battalion of native infantry.® 
Progress seems to have been slow. In 1822 the west wall was in 
ruins and the port with little trade was, as in the old Anhilvada 
days, useful only as a nursery for seamen.^ In 1832 when Mr. H, 
Borradaile was Collector of Customs, much was done for Gogha. 
With the stone work of the Sonaria lake the town walls were repaired, 
and the bulk of the trade was drawn from Bhavnagar to Gogha. 
From this time Gogha made steady progress, reservoirs were cleared, 
roads made, and the sea face improved.® In 1850 it was a thriving 
town with over 8000 inhabitants and a growing trade.® Ten years 
later (1860-1864), sharing in the wealth poured over western India 
by the American war, Gogha was a rich town, one of the chief cotton 
ports of K6.thiawar. Since then, the fall in the value of cotton and the 
spread of railways, have greatly reduced the trade of the Cambay 
Gulf ports. What is left has, by lowering tariffs and making roads, 
been drawn to Bhavnagar. Gogha is deserted, its cotton presses 
are idle, and its great store-houses are empty. The average annual 
value of trade at the port of Gogha for tho five years ending 1871-72 
was £159,310 (Rs. 15,93,100) against £81,196 (Rs. 8,11,960) for the 
year 1877-78. 

Of its total 1872 population of 9571 souls, 6327 were Hindus, 
3195 Musalmans, and 49 were returned under the head ' Others.’ Two 
classes of its people have gamed a special name, tho Nagar Brahmans 
and the Lascars. Of these the Nagar Brahm.ans, formerly the richest 
and most important community in the town, have during the last 
twenty years almost entirely deserted Gogha for Bhavnagar The 
Lascars have been famous since the days of the Anhilvada kings, 
who set apart for them a square in their chief city. They still form the 
most trusted portion of every Indian crew that sails under the Enghsli 
flag.^ Some of them are Hindus, by descent probably part Kolis 
part Rajputs, and now of the Khdrva or sailor caste. Others are 
Musalmans. Of these Tod (1822) noticed their Arab cast of face, 
but thought them of Hindu descent.® As is the case with the 
Musalmans of most places along the coast of western India they have 


1 Milburn’s Or. Com. I. 153 2 Report of 2.3r(l March 1814. 

8 Gov. Rea. 23rd August 1815. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 ot 1815, 2293-2303. 

4 Tod’s Western India, 260. ® Bom Gov Sel , New Series, V. G7. 

8 Rds M41a, 245, note 1. Its chief exports (1847) were cotton, tobacco, wool, and 
opium. Briggs’ Giijarishtra, 281. Mackay, Western India (185()), does not mention 
Gogha. 

7 R4s MAla, 245. Their name is a byewoid in Giij.ardt. It is used to fnchten 
ohildron to sleep, m thb refrain Suo, suo, baba Goghar avga, ‘ Sleep, sleep, child, the 
Goghars have come,’ and as tho typo of manly strength in the phrase Lankdni 
Um am Qoghdm var, ‘ A Lanka bndeand a Go^a bridegroom.’ Ind. Ant, III. 278. 

8 Western India, 250. 
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CSiapter XIV. probably a strong strain of foreign blood. But their home tongue is 
Flaoofl (tf^terest. Gujarati and neither in customs nor look can any marked line 
be drawn between them and other Gujarat Musalmans. 

Goqha. 

As the chief town of the sub-division Gogha has the offices of a 
maralatdar and of a chief constable It has also the court of a 
subordinate judge^ and a customs house. The municipality, in 
existence since 1855, had in 1877-78 a revenue of £351 (Rs. 3510) 
raised chiefly from octroi duties. Besides in keeping the streets^in 
repair, lighting and watering them, municipal funds have been 
spent on the town walls and m improving the water supply. In 1817 
fresh water had to be brought four or five miles.^ Now the town 
has a good store of drinking water both in ponds and wells.® There 
is also a dispensary and a travellers’ bungalow. For the last thirty- 
fivo years a Presbyterian missionary connected with the Irish Church 
Missionary Society has been stationed at Gogha Seven schools, five 
for boys and two for girls, with an aggregate roll of 241 pupils, are at 
present (1878) maintained at the cost of the Mission.* 

Remains. There are few remains at Gogha. On the south-west comer of the 

town, outside the present walls, is the site of the ancient citadel 
reduced to earth-heaps except where a few stones remain, bound 
together by the grasping roots of the Pipal tree. Several of the wells 
are old and handsome with stone walls and steps. One, very deeply 
water-worn, is said to have remains of a writing in the arrowhead 
character.® The neat well-kept Christian grave-yard, on the shore 
between the town wall and the customs house, has no tombs of special 
interest, and, except their surpiising number, there is little to notice 
in the Musalman graves. A little way from the town, on the Gundi 
road, a separate burying ground is said to hold the bones of the 
Musalman soldiers that fell in the fight between Muhammad Tughlik 


1 Tho subordinate judge, whose jurisdiction includes the Dhandhuka sub-division, 
only occasionally visits Gogha. 

2 Horsburgh’s Sailing Diiectory, 1817, 284. 

3 The stone facing of the sides of the Son^iria lake, probably made in the eleventh 
century and once the chief ornament of Gogha was, in 18J12, taken to rejiair the town 
walls. The embankment still remains, and, though a good deal escapes by leakage, 
is used as a reservoir, the water being earned by a covered passage into a smaller pool, 
the Ram Kund, inside of the town. Of the building of this lake, the following story 
is told. Once an engretved stone sacred to Kdlka Mdta floated down the river Dhddhar 
and lay hid among the sand of the Gogha beach The goddess appeared to a i)ioua 
goldsmith of Gogha, and telling him where the stone was hid, asked him to take it 
from its hidmg place and m its honour build a temple and a lake. The goldsmith 
found the stone and spoke to two Vdnia friends about the temple and lake. They 
could do nothing without money, ^ext night the goddess told the goldsmith to 
lead the Vanids to the sea shore Here they found a rich merchant ship wrecked, 
and giving the crew a sum of money took over the cargo. The cargo was dates. But 
trusting in the goddess they stored the dates and examining them found m each 
bundle a bar of gold. With this spoil the temple and lake were finished and, after 
one of the Vdnids, called Anga sarovar or Anga^s lake. The rams came and the lake 
was filled, but, to the people's horror, with blood instead of water. Seeking the 
goldsmith the Vdnids were told that the goddess was angry that they had taken credit 
for buildmg the lake. On this they openly repented and changed its name to 
Soniria or the goldsmith^s lake. Ind. Ant. HI. 279. 

4 Much of the materials for the Gogha account have been kindly supplied by the 
Eevd. W. Beatty of the Insh Fresbytenan Mission, 

6 Tod’s Western India, 250. 
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and Mokhraji Gohel. Objects of interest of a different kind, some- Chapter XIVv 

times seen at Gogtia, are the mirage, raising above the horizon the pjaces of Itttereite 

twelre miles distant trees of the opposite coast ; in the cold season 

flocks of flamingoes, brightening with their pink and white plumage 

the mud and mangroves of the lower shore ; and, for those willing to 

search for them, fossils of the same kind as those found in Piram.^ 

HarSOl, a town in the Parantij sub-division, v/ith a population Harsol, 

of 2127 souls lodged in 800 houses, thirty miles north-west of 
Ahmedabad, is situated among ravines on the banks of the Meshva. 

Under the Ahmedabad kings it was a place of some consequence, the 
centre of eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000) In 1819, when taken over by the British, Harsol 
was no larger than a common village,^ and in 1825 it was still quite 
insignificant,'* its Vanias, poor, engaging only in retail traffic. A 
spring at Harsol is said to be, or to seem to be, warm at night 
and cool in the day time. Possibly the water is of a nearly constant 
temperature 80^ or 90^ and the change is in the air. It is said 
to have a peculiar taste and to be useful in certain diseases.^ Of 
HarsoPs former importance there are some traces in a ruined 
tower to the east of the town with an Arabic inscription bearing the 
date 1008 H. (1599). There is also an old Jama mosque with an 
illegible inscription.^ 

Karaktal, a village in the Viramgam sub-division, about six miles 
south east of Viramgam, is said to be the site of the old town of 
Kangavati Nagar.^ 

Khun. See Dholera. 

Ma'ndal, north latitude 23*" 17', east longitude 71^ 58', a small 
municipal town with, in 1872, a population of 6774 souls and a 
municipal income in 1877-78 of £149 5^. (Rs. 1492 -8 as.), lies 
about fourteen miles north-west of Viramgam. Mandal is a place 
of some historic interest. When, in 1347, the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik came to restore order in Gujarat, the Rana of Mandal and 
Patri, Pari, helped him and was honoured with robes and rewards.^ 

Again in 1395 Mandal must have been a place of some strength, for 
Muzaffar Khan besieged it and would have failed to make any 
impression on it had not a pestilence broke out among the defenders.® 

A few years later Jhala Satarsalji of Mandal was one of the chiefs 
who joined in the revolt against Sultan Ahmad I. (1414) and it 


Karakta'l. 


Khuk. 

Mandal. 


1 The best fossils are now found on tho shoals between Piram and the mainland. 
But some good specimens may be seen in the stones of tJie town walls A shiub of 
some interest the Protia Metipra, liked by insects and cattle for its sweetness, was 
(1830) noticed growing freely on the muddy parts of the Gogha coast. It is a 
Cape plant brought to Gujardt about 1790. Account of Gogha (1830) by Dr. 
Willoughby Arding. 

2 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 116. 

8 Bom, Gov. Rev Rec. 141 of 1819, 204, 8. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 7. 

6 Trans. Med. and Phy. Soc. Bom. V. (New Series), 1859, 258. 

« Mr G. G Turner, C. S , June 1879. 7 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 54. 

8 Elliot’s History of India, III. 261-2G3. A possible and much earlier reference ia 
Ibn Khurdddbds (912) Mdndal, Elliot 1. 14 and 391. 

» Briggs* Ferishta, IV. 6. 

10 Watson’s Gujardt History, 33; Rds Mdla, ^68. He again conspired in 1419: 
Bird, 189. 

B 187-44 
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(BayterXlV. 1530 that tho Mandal estates were made a part of the 

Blaoes of Interest, crown domains.^ In 1741, the town was restored and fortified by a 
brother of the Viramgdm Desai. In the latter part of the century 
it remained under the Marathas till its transfer in 1817 to the British. 
Some small stone mosques and handsome temples are the only 
remains of its former importance. 

Moda’sa. Moda'sa, north latitude 23° 28', east longitude 73’’ 20', a 

municipal town of, in 1872, 7436 inhabitants and 2502 houses and a 
municipal revenue of £285 18s. (Rs 2859), lies on the river Majham, 
fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Since the establishment 
of the Musalman dynasty of Ahmedabad, its frontier position, between 
settled Gujarat and the hilly tracts of Idar and Dungarpur, has made 
Modasa an important station. It appears as a fortified post at the 
beginning (1415) of Sultan Ahmad I.’s reign, ^ and at the close of the 
sixteenth century it was the chief place in a tract of 162 villages, 
yielding a yearly revenue of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000).® Under the 
Moghals Shahab-ud-din, the 3rd Viceroy (1577-1583), repaired the 
fort at Modasa, and stationing a party of cavalry there completely 
settled the country.^ Dining the eighteenth century Modasa greatly 
declined, and when (1818) it came under British management, the 
town was most backward. Quickly recovering, it had in 1825 a 
numerous and respectable body of traders with an estimated capital 
of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000). Of local produce they exported clarified 
butter, oil, gums, and hides, valued at £2391 (Rs. 23,910) a year, 
and in return brought, from Baroda and Ahmedabad, cotton, cocoanuts, 
cocoanut oil, sugar, tobacco, dried fruit, spices, silk cloth, and stuffs of 
a yearly value of £5326 (Rs. 53,260) Of these, tobacco and spices were 
sent to V aghar, and cotton and a dye, sorangi, received instead. Cloth 
for head-dresses and robes, opium, and sorangi came from Partabgad 
in Rajputana. The population has risen from 4059 souls in 1825, to 
7436 in 1872, Its present industries are dyeing, calico-printing, and 
oil-pressing. Though of an inferior kind its sesamum, tal, oil is m 
demand as far as Dholcra, Wadhwan, and Limbdi. Mahuda oil is also 
exported for soap. Tho chief trade is in cloth brought from Bombay 
and distributed over tho surrounding districts. There is also a 
through camel traffic taking raw cotton and opium from Malwa to 
Ahmedabad, and Jiriuging back cloth and other foreign products.® 
As the head quarters of a petty division, mahdl, Moddsa contains the 
offices of a malialkari and a chief constable. It has also a post office. 

Paka'ktw. Para'ntij, north latitude 23° 27', east longitude 72° 54', a 
municipal town with, in 1872,8341 inhabitants, 2994 houses and a 
yearly municipal income of £2631 (Rs. 26,310), the chief town of the 
Parantij sub-division, lies about thirty-three miles north-east of 
Ahmedabad. Closely built, it stands on the east bank of the Bokh, 
a deep wide hollow believed to have once been the bed of the river 
Hathmati.® Under the Ahmedabad kings Parantij was the centre of 


1 Watson’s GnjarAt History, 48. 
* Ris MAla, 251. 

8 Bird’s MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 116. 


* Bird’s Mirit-i-Ahmadi, 354. 

• Mr. Lely, C. 8. 

8 See above p. 9 . 
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eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £50,000 (Rs. 6,00,000). Ohap^ ZIT* 

In 1825, with 5310 inhabitants and 1685 houses, the town had many Places of Interest 

good and substantial buildings and was improving. Its exports of paka'ktu, 

clarified butter, grain, and leather were valued at £1080 (Rs. 19,800), 

and its imports, silk and cloth from Ahmedabad, and cloth turbans 

robes wheat and raw sugar from Malwa, were valued at £5092 

(Rs. 50,920). At present Parantij is a prosperous town, the centre 

of a district whose resources have greatly increased under British 

rule. Its special product is soap. With a plentiful supply of 

mahuda oil and fuel from the Mahi Kantha hills, and of lime and 

soda, U8, from neighbouring villages, this industry has of late years 

greatly developed. Tliere are now six soap factories with a total 

average yearly outturn of 178 tons (10,000 mans). The surplus goes 

to Ahmedabad. Formerly there was a traffic with Deesa through. 

the Gaikwar districts of VLsnagar and Bijapur, now the whole trade, 

partly from the greater safety of the roads, partly from its wider 

demand, sets to Ahmedabad.^ As the head-quarters of a sub-divisiom 

Parantij has a mamlatdaPs and a chief constable's office. It is also 

provided with a post office, a travellers’ bungalow, a dispensary, and 

school-house. The municipal income is raised chiefly from octroi. 

duties. 

Pa'tri, north latitude 23^" 11', east longitude 71° 60', a walled town Tajxb^ 
in the Viramgam sub-division, containing, in 1872, a population of 
6320 souls, lies on the Kharaghoda branch of the Wadliwan railway 
fifty-two miles west of Ahmedabad. In the bare plain on the border of 
the Ran, Patri, surrounded by a wall and with a strong central castle, 
has well built houses and temples, and, especially since the opening 
of the railway, is a place of some trade chiefly in cotton and wheat 
brought from the west and north, and in molasses from Bombay. In 
1810 its defences were of uncommon strength. Towards the east 
was a large reservoir, and on the south and west a triple hedge of 
milkbush, with a nairow deep ditch between each hedge. Inside 
the hedge was a wall of gravelly stone with cement built towers. 

Within the walls, a space 150 yards broad was covered with houses 
of the meaner sort ; then came a second well built wall in good 
repair, and another space with the market place and good houses ; 
next was a ditch, forty feet broad by twenty deep, flooded at pleasure, 
and over the ditch the citadel, or nijkot. This, in the extreme 
north corner of the town, bad its eastern side sheltered by the 
reservoir and the rest by the water ditch. High, well built, square, 
with corner and side towers, the citadel commanded every part of the 
town. Within it the chief had a fortified house and over the house, 
the last place of refuge, an eight-cornered tower. In 1827 the walls 
were in many places ruinous and in all weak. Except the upper 
part of the tower the citadel was perfect. The houses, only about 
loo in all, were low and bad and the town poor. The people were 
in nearly equal parts, Kolis, Vanias, and Kanbis.^ Since 1827 the 
town seems slowly to have improved. In 1840 the inhabitants had. 
increased to 2961 souls, and in 1872 to 6320. The opening of the 


^Mr^Lely,C. S. ^ 


2 Bom, Gov. Sob X. 74, 75* 
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railway in 1872 has done much to enlarge and enrich the town. 
Pdtri, originally the head quarters, pAtli, of the Dhrangadra chief- 
ship was, m 1740,^ with nineteen villages and the salt revenue, on 
condition of his giving up all claim to that town, bestowed by the 
Marathds on Bhavsingh, Desai of Viramgam.^ In 1757, on the final 
Mardtha capture of Ahmedabad, Bbukandas, uncle of Bhavsingh the 
original gran tec, intriguing with the Peshwa’s officer, had the original 
grant revoked and a new grant passed. Under the terms of the new 
grant Bhavsingh, on the condition of serving the State with 600 horse, 
received eleven villages and three-fourths of the salt revenue, and 
his uncle three villages. As the owner of a strongly-fortified castle, 
the Patri chief played a somewhat important part in the disorders 
of the latter years of the eighteenth century. In 1803 Vakhatbhai, 
Bhavsingh’s grandson, ventured to oppose the Gaikwar’s army. But 
beaten and forced to pay a fine of £15,000 (Rs, 1 \ lakhs) he sunk into 
debt. The condition of service was also remitted and in its place a 
tribute of £1200 (Rs. 12,000), payable every fifty months, was imposed. 
In 1818 the British Goveinraent took over the entire management of 
the salt works, granting £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year in compensation. 
The British law gave his creditors greatly increased powers over the 
Desai and failing to pay, hewas in 1821 and again in 1827, arre sted 
and sent to prison.® Except the town walls, and a fine masonry 
reservoir, there is scarcely anything of interest at Patri. 

Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, north latitude 21*35' 19", east 
longitude 72" 34' 48", four and a half miles south of Gogha and two 
and a half from the nearest part of the Kathiawdr shore,^ is a reef of rock 
covered in part by blown sand, at high water H miles long and barely 
half a mile broad.® It forms pait of the estate of the Gogha Kasbatis 
to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi Emperons. Except on 
the south it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to the surface from a 
depth of from sixty to seventy feet.® Past the island, the tide runs 
with extreme force, at springs in a three or four feet high wall 


^ Mr. Melvill (Gov Sel X. 58) gives 1731 (1787 S.) as the date of the cession : 
1740 IS the MirAt-i-Ahmadi date. 

^ BhAvsingh’s family, Kadva Kanbis by caste, are said to have come from 
Ch4mp/iner, jirobably ^during its decline m the sixteenth century, and settling at 
ViramgAm, first as headmen and afterwards under Aurangzeb as managers, raised it 
to wealth and iinjiortance , Details aie given under ‘ V’irauigAm\ 

3 East India Papers, III. 683 : Bom. Gov. Sel. X 59. 

^ Ethersey (1838), Trans. Bora. Geo 8oc 2, 55. Other accounts differ, Ibn 
Batuta (1340-1350) says four miles from the main land (Yule’s Cathay, II. 415) ; Dr. 
Buist (1855) one-third of a mile from the coast, twelve miles from Gogha • Trans. Bom. 
Geo. Soc. XIII. 23 ; three miles off the coast, RAs MAla, I. 321 ; Thornton’s authontiee 
differ from 500 yards to two miles. But the 500 yards is the breadth of the deep 
channel not the whole distance to the shore. Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V. L 290. 

® Mr. Blauford Mem. Geo. Survey of India, VI. 212 ; 1800 yards long and from 
300 to 500 yards wide, Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. II. 55; Major Pulljamos (1836), IJto 
two miles long, J to Jmile broad ; Dr. Lush (1836) three miles round, Jour. Born. As. 
Soc. V. 2, 767 ; Dr. Buist (1855) at high water three miles round, at low nine long 
three broad, Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XIII 23. 

® At low water spring tides the channel, between the island and a rocky reef 
in the centre of the Gulf, is only 1200 yards wide. To the north-west it has an extra* 
ordinary depth of 360 feet, the bottom of yellow clay ; to the west the depth varies 
from 240 to 280 feet, and to the east from 198 to 160. Ethersey (1838) Trans. Bom. 
Geo. Soc. II. 456. 
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rushing at the rate of twelve miles an hour. To avoid the chopping 
sea, especially near sunken reefs troublesome and at times dangerous, 
boats crossing from Gogha to Piram stand out as if making for 
DehejBAra at the mouth of the Narbada. Along the western coast is 
a broken line of twenty to thirty feet high conglomerate and clay cliffs,^ 
and, except a stretch of level land in the east, the rest of the island 
is almost covered by ranges of sand hills resting on a scanty bed of 
black soil, and nowhere rising more than sixty feet above high water- 
mark.^ In the east some millet is grown and the low sand hills are 
covered by asclepias. But except these, some nim, Azaderachta indica, 
trees, and a fringe of mangrove bushes along the eastern shore, 
although fully supplied with water both in wells and reservoirs, the 
island is without vegetation.® Uninhabited in the rains, during the 
fair season (October to May) besides the light-house guards,^ there 
are about twelve families of husbandmen and fishermen.® 

Till the fourteenth century® Piram would seem to have remained 
in the hands of Bdriya Kolis. Then under their leader Mokhraji, the 
Gohel Eajputs, who about a century and a half before had retired 
from Marwar to Gujarat, passed south from Ranpur near Dhandiika 
and took Gogha and Piram. Strengthening himself in his island 
fortress Mokhraji became a great pirate chief. ‘ Many a vessel did 
he plunder, in every port was he an object of teiTor, from all that 
sailed he exacted tribute.’^ But his power was short-lived. About 
1347 complaints of his piracies were laid before the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughhk then m Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing 
in person he attacked Piram, slew Mokhraji and took his fort.® On 
Mokhraji’s defeat, the island was deserted and an attempt to colonize 


1 The order of the strata in an exposed cliff at the south-east end of the island 
is, beginning from the top ; reddish mould mixed with stony rubbish, three feet ; 
yellow pudding stone, feet ; sandy clay, one foot ; dark coloured pudding stone, 
SIX inches 5 sandy clay, four feet ; yellow pudding stone, one foot ; sandy clay, six 
inches ; sandy clay, four feet , yellow pudding stone, one foot ; sandy clay, six 
inches , recent sand stone, six inches; sandy clay, eight feet ; yellow pudding stone, 
one foot. Trans. Bom Oeo, vSoc. II 5G. From tho lowest stratum of pudding stone 
nearly all of the fossil remains have been obtained Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V. 1 , 290. 

2 Jour. Bom. As. Soc V 1, 291. Tho conglomerates, of which there are two kinds, 
are firm compact rocks and excellent building stones The wall surrounding part of 
the island is built of them. They have been largely quarried for grindstones and 
as building stones. Mem. Geo. Surv. VI. 21 J. 

3 Dr. Buist (1855) notices a group of large pools fifty to seventy yards across, 
and in March from three to six feet deep. 

^ The light burns from tho top of a tower. Details are given above, page 84. 

® Dr. Buist (1855) Trans. Bom Geo. Soc XIII. 23. Piram was not formerly so 
unheMthy. In 1838 there were many Kolis living there all the year. About that 
tune it was tried as a sanitarium for soldiers but proved so unhealthy that not only 
the invalids but the people of the place had to leave. 

® Piram has been (As Res. IX 195) supposed to bo tho island Baiones men- 
tioned in the Periplus about A.D. 160. But Vincent’s identification of Baiones with 
Diu seems better to suit the text. Commerce of the Ancients, II. 394. It may be 
Al Idnsi’s (1154) Mend, that is Mehd or Koli island, six miles off the Cambay coast 
whose people were thieves. Jaubert, L 171. 

MUsMMa, 248. 

® This is the account given in tho Rds MMa (247). According to Tod 
(Western India, 258 and Rajasthan, I. 266) the Gohel of Piram fought m 1303 in 
defence of Chitor and for his services was rewarded with the title of RAval. But 
this is a natural bardic addition, Some further details are given under *Oogha.* 
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CR&wterZlV. and fortify it failed.^ The Hindu seamen of Cambay Gulf still 
Places oflnterest Mokhraji's memory seldom passing Piram without making him 

an offering 2 Of Mokhraji's stronghold there remains skirting the 
shore, a ruined wall with, below high tide level, a gateway ornamented 
by two rock-cut elephants ten feet long by eight or nine high.^ 
After the failure of the fourteenth century settlement no attempt 
would seem to have been made to fortify Piram tilb on the decay 
ol Moghal power about the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
ambitious Surat merchant Mulla Muhammad Ali, built a fort on 
Piram and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving up Piram, 
built a fort at Athva on the Tapti a few miles below Surat.^ The 
lines of the Mulla’s fortress, from whose ruins the light-house tower 
was built, may be seen near the centre of the island and stretching 
across its entire breadth.® Besides traces of fortifications, there are 
remains of temples, one of them with (1830) a rudely cut sitting figure 
of Buddha.® The local story that Mokhraji built a mole from the 
mainland to Piram has, perhaps, no better foundation, than the 
half sunk wall and gateway, and the reefs that, at low water, stand 
out like a giant's causeway.^ 

Its large store of fossils gives a special interest to Piram. Besides 
masses of petrified wood large quantities of animal remains were found 
in 1836.® Almost all were embedded in the rock in the south-east 
corner of the island where the sea washes bare the lower conglomerate. 
The remains are the same as those of upper Sind and of the Sivdiik 
hills and lower Himalayas. Besides two titanic ruminants, apparently 
with no living types, named the Bramatherium and the Sivatherium, 
are varieties of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hoise, ox, 
antelope, several forms of crocodile, fresh water tortoises, and fishes of 
most gigantic size.® Great numbers of fossils were taken away in 
1 836, and since then so constant has been the drain, that, except broken 
pieces kept in store by the fishermen, specimens are hard to find. 

Ra'npur, north latitude 22° 21', east longitude 7V 45', a 
town and fort in the Dhandhuka sub-division about twenty miles 


1 Ibn Batuta (1349) in Yule’s Cathay, II. 415. The date of MokhrAji's defeat 
seems uncertain. Ibn Batuta started on his mission to China in 1342 (Lee, 165) and 
he speaks of Piram, or Bairam, as deserted, while 1347 was the date of the Gujardt 
revolt. See above under ‘ Gogha’. 

2 Bis Mdla, 248. 

3 Major Fulljames (183G), Jour. Bom, As. Soc. V. 1, 290. 

^ Major Watson’s Gujardt History, 104. 

® Rds Mdla, 247. 

® Major Fulljames (1836) Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V. 1, 290. 

^ R^s Mdla, 247. Both Major Fulljames and Colonel Tod seem to believe that 
such a mole or bndge did at one time exist. 

® Dr. Buist, Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. XIII. 23. 

® Of the size of some of the remains Baron Hugal wrote (1836) : ‘^onefrac- 
tured piece of a tusk measured from the centre to the outside of the circle 6;^ inches, 
that is lOi inches in diameter or 34 in circumference.’ Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V, I. 288. 
The scientific names of the mumals whose remains have been discovered are 
Mastodon latidens ; Mastodon {lerimensis ; Dinotherium indicum ; Acorothenum perir 
menso ; Rhinoceros ; Bramatherium perimense ; Camelopardalis : Capra: .^tdope; Su» 
hysudricos. Theobald’s Memoir on Gujarit Geology, 


Foenls, 


Ra'npur. 
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west of Dhandhuka with, in 1872, a population of 5796 souls, is, as Chapter S3V. 

one of the posts on the border land between Qujardt and Kdthiawdr, pi 7^ . 

a place of historic interest. Beyond the limits of the bare flat plain 

that stretches along the shore of the Gulf, the land round Ranpur is Ra'npuh. 

well wooded and broken by ranges of hills. On the north bank of Appearame. 

the Bhddhar at its meeting with the Goma, the town, with some tall 

well built houses, has a pleasant and prosperous air. On the raised 

strip of land between the two rivers is a handsome European dwelling 

built, about 1830, by Mr. Jackson, Collector of Ahmedabad, and near 

it, the chief ornament of the town, a fine old castle, partly in ruins.^ 

Of the history of Rdnpur several details, stretching back to the four- HiUory, 
teenth century, have been preserved. It is said to have been founded, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, by Randji Gohel a 
Rajput chieftain, the ancestor of the Bhavnagar family. The fore- 
fathers of this Randji, who claimed descent from Shdlivdhan (79 A.D.) 
were, in the thirteenth century^ driven by the Rathors from their seat 
in Khedgarh on the Luna river about ten miles from Bhalotra in 
Marwar. Retreating south under their chief Sejakji they took refuge 
with Raja' Kalat, the Chudasma ruler of Jundgad. Raja Kalat treated 
the strangers with kindness, and calling it Sejakpur, settled Sejakji 
on the site of the present Rdnpur. Rdndji, Sejakji’s son, married the 
daughter of Dhanthe Mair or Koli chief of Dhandhuka, andstrengthening 
Sejakpur with a fort called it Rdnpur. Mokhrdji, Rdn^i’s son, 
increased the power of his clan and carried their capital south to Piram 
and Gogha. On the sea he became a noted pirate, and bringing down 
on himself the wrath of Muhammad Tughlik, was defeated and slain 
about 1347. Though the head of their clan was killed, the Gohels 
kept their hold on Rdnpur. More than a hundred years later another 
Rdndji ruling in Rdnpur, by his Rajput pride and hate of Islam, 
enraged Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) and was defeated and slain, 
and his castle and town razed to the ground,^ 

Shortly after this Hdloji and Lakhdarji, Rdnaji’s nephews and chiefs 
of Mull, befriending some Jat refugees, incurred the anger of the 
ruler of Sind. Hearing of his advance against them, the brothers 
retired to the hills, but were pursued and defeated by the Sind force, 
and Haloji carried off prisoner. Lakhdarji, by the help of Mahmud 
Begada, redeemed his brother. And he adopting the king’s religion 
was restored to Ranpur and founded the family of the present 


1 The materials for this’.account of T?!tnpnr have been contributed partly by R. 
Courtenay, Esq., C. S., partly by James Burgess, Esq., Arch. Surv. to Govt. 

* Two stories are told of the ground of quarrel between Mahmud and Rdndji. 
One that Rdndji’s wife refused to eat with her sister who had married Malimud. 
The other, that Kdndji killed the son of an old Miisalmau woman because he raised 
the call to prayer in Bdiipur Eds Mdla, 269. Of the fall of Rdnpur Mr Forbes (R^s 
Mdla, 279) gives these details ; the light lasted long and Rdndji, continually giving 
way, reached the gate of the fort. Ho sent to his wives to tell them that if the 
royal umbrella went down they should destroy themselves to avoid falling into 
Muhammadan hands. As the fight went on, the bearer of the umbrella set it down 
for a moment to drink water. The ladies thinkine their husband had fallen, 
threw themselves into the well and died. Afterwards Rdndji was killed and the 
Muhammadans entered the fort. Rds Mdla, 279. 
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Rdnpur Molesaldms.i About tho middle of the seventeenth century, 
A'zam Khdn the 23rd Viceroy (1035-1642), the famous builder of 
castles and palaces, 2 to overawe the Kathi freebooters raised (1040- 
1642) the castle of Shahapur whose ruins still ornament the town. 
About a hundred years later, in the troubled times of Musalman 
decay, the Wadhwan chief attacked Ranpur. Hard pressed the 
Molesalam chief applied for help to Damiiji Gaikwar. Damaji came 
and saved Ranpur. But so high a sum did he claim for his services, 
that to pay it Alambhai had to part with his chief town and castle. 
Ranpur remained with the Gaikwar till, in 1802, it was made over 
to the British. It is a place of few manufactures and little trade. The 
people are almost entirely cultivators, Sunni Bohoras, Kumbhars, and 
a few Sathvaras. The descendants of the old chief, now divided among 
five families, still hold the position of proprietors, tdlulcddrs, ovimng, 
besides many shares, about nine whole villages. 

A'zam Khan’s castle to the south of the village at the 
meeting of the Bhadhar and the Goma, looks from the outside 
not unlike one of the old south of Scotland towers. The walls 
three to four feet thick of stone and cement as hard as stone, 
enclosing a large area, rise on the north fifty feet above the river- 
bed. The lower walls are in good oider, but m many places the 
massive towers and overhanging battlements are in rums.® The east 
gate opens into a courtyard eighty feet long and 277 broad. Within 
this is a second courtyard 277 feet long by 280 wide. In its inner wall 
is a handsome gateway over which was a marble slab with these words 
in Persian^ : ‘ He is the Creator and the Allknowing. The great Lord 
A'zam Khan, the Lord of his time, one, the like of whom was never 
given birth to by a bride of this world, the fearless lion, the bravest 
of the brave, and the lord of the earth, the Khan of high rank, may 
his life be long, asked me to find out the date of this castle, from 
which be ever kept off the power of the evil eye. Plunging into 
the ocean of thought I marked with the seal of my heart : Aazam-ul- 
hildd, ‘Greatest of Cities.’ These words represent 1048 H., that is 
A.D. 1640. Within this gateway on the right is a mosque with a 
reservoir and the grave of a saint named Ragushah Pir. Over the 
pulpit of the mosque arc these words in Persian : ‘ God is great. In 
the reign of the king, splendid as Jamshed, the just and the 
generous Shahab-yd-din Muhammad II., the lord of tho time, Shah 
Jahan the valiant warrior, may the Almighty maintain his rule, in 
the month of Zil Haj in the year 1050 H. (A D. 1642), the humble 
slave of the Almighty, A'zam Khan, during tho term of his government 
of Gujarat, laid the foundation of this sacred mosque in this castle 
of Shahapur, and finished it that the servants of the True God may 
worship Him.’ To the west of the mosque, is a strong roughly-built 


1 His Mdla, 280. HAloji’s brother, who also became a Musdlman, was the founder of 
one of the branches of the Dholka Kasbdtis. Ditto, 281. 

2 It was this A'zam £hdn who built the caravanserai, now the jail in Ahmedabad, 
see p. 274. 

3 According to the local story A'zam Khdn left the fort unfinished and a dishonest 
subordinate used bad work and bad matenaL 

4 The slab has falleu down and is now (1877) m the village office, Mr. Courtenay, C.S. 
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bath with a cellar and under-ground passage, and near the passage a 
shrine to Mahddev and to a Mata.^ On the wall of the fort, overhanging 
the river, was a marble slab with these words in Persian : ‘ God is 
great. A'zam Khan, while Viceroy of Gujarat, began to build this bath 
on the 1st of the month oi Jam ddil A'lcharand. completed it at the end 
of Muharram 1052 H. (AD. 1644). Ye who see this place remember 
him kindly.’ To the south of the bath is the Governor’s house, 
afterwards used as an office. In front of it, stone-edgings still mark the 
shapes of flower-beds, and above the beds is a small teriace with round 
unpaved spaces for flowering shrubs. Close to the house, at the 
north-west comer of the fort, is a well, which, along stone channels, 
supplied water to the whole fort. On the bank of the river to the 
east of the village, is a well and the remains of a garden, also the 
work of A'zam Khiin. On the well are these words in Persian • ‘ God 
is great. A'zam Khan the servant of God in the month of Shan ludl in 
the year 1051 H. (1643 A.D.) when Viceroy of Gujaiat having built 
this well left it to the garden for a help to the people.’ A little 
beyond the well are some rums said to mark the site of a Kajput or 
Molesalam fort. 

Sa'uand, north latitude 22° 59', east longitude 72“ 25', a town 
with a population, in 1872, of 7229 souls, the head-ciuarteis of the 
Sanand sub-division. is situated sixteen miles west of Ahiiiedabad 
and two, south of the Sanand station on the Wadhwau railway 
Though formerly one of the head-quarters of the ancient house of 
Koth, it contains no buildings or histoiical remains of any inteiest. 
Owing to the lesistance of its Shravak residents to all attempts 
to clean the town, its gcneial appearance is mean and filtliy. 
Since the opening of the railway its trade has increased, the tonnage 
of goods rising from 469 in 1872 to 3185 in 1877, and the number 
of passengers from 36,500 to 50,301-. The town has a post office 
and a dispensary. Outside the town, on the Ahmedabad road, 
handsome offices for the inamlatdar and chief constable have lately 
been built, and, ou the station road, is a new and oinaiuental rest- 
house, dharmnshdhi. 

Saragva'la, in the south of the Dholka .sub-division, is said once 
to have been a port. A mound near the village, and round stones 
pierced with holes, formerly used as anchors, support the belief. 

Sihor is a Chunval village, about twelve miles north of Viramgam, 
where, in 1825, were the well-marked remains of an old city. 
The line of walls could be cleaily traced, bricks much larger than those 
now in use were found, and many bracelets and other oinaments were 
often dug up. Like Kangavati and Patan, Sihor is, about 300 years 
ago, said to have been overwhelmed in a storm of dust and sand from 
the Ran.^ A ruined temple of a Mata bears the date 1025 S. (1569) 


1 The image is perhaps that of R4j BAi whom Ednji made his Kul Devi or family 
goddess. Eds Mdla, 278. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 75. This is not the well known Sihor. See Eds Mdla, 349 

8 Mr. G, B. Reid, C.S. Mr. Eeid adds, several classes of Viramgdm Hindus bear 
the Bumarne Sihon. June, 1879. 
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Chapter XIV. Va'ghp-ur, a mehvdai village in the Pardntij sub-division, contains 
Places (interest. tombs of Captain Montresor and Lieutenant Sand-with, who 
^ died with Colonel Stanhope’s detachment in 1821. Mr. Sandwith’s 

AOHPUR, body was afterwards taken to Ahmedabad. The tombs were (1825) 

carefully preserved by the people and the spot where they stood 
was enclosed with a hedge.^ One of them is still (1879) in 
good repair ; the other from which the body was removed is 
broken. 

Vautha. Vautha, in the Dholka sub-division, about seven miles south-east 

of Dholka town, is held sacred as the meeting of seven rivers, the 
Sabarmati with its tributary the Hathmati, and the Vatrak with its 
tributaries the Khari, the Meshva, the Shedhi, and the Majham. 
Here, in the month of December, a fair is yearly held lasting for six 
days. From 20,000 to 22,000 pilgrims generally come together 
and a considerable trade is carried on. 


ViKAMOAM. Viramga'in, north latitude 23° 6’, east longitude 72° 6 ', a 

walled municipal town, in 1872, of 19,661 inhabitants, and the head- 
quarters of the Viramgam sub-division, lies on the Wadhwan rail-way 
Appearancf. thirty-eight miles west of Ahmedabad. On low ground, in a bare wide 
plain a few miles east of the Ran, Viramgam is surrounded by a tower- 
flanked brick and stone wall, rectangular in shape, and about 2^ miles 
round. In the wall are five gates, on the north the Golv^i gate 
leading to Pdtan ; on the north-east the Bharvadi gate leading to the 
railway station ; on the east the Raipuri gate loading to Ahmedabad ; 
on the south-west the Gangasar gate, and on the west the Mansar gate. 
Therearo also two unopened gatewayson thenorth-westand north-east, 
and in the south face is a window through which water is drawn from 
the Ganga.sar lake With houses chiefly of brick and rnud, except some 
newly finished offices and a school and dispensary, the town has few 
ornamental buildings. Since the opening of the railway (1872) 
Viramgam has been spreading. Near the station a north suburb 
with two cotton ginning factories has sprung up, and near the 
Mansar lake is a west suburb with busy cotton and grain markets. 

Ilutvry. the close of the eleventh century, Minal Devi, the mother of 

Sidh Raj Jai Singh, adorned Viramgam by building the Mansar 
lake, and, during his reign (1094-1143), Sidh Raj added several 
shrines and temples.^ Under the strong Mandal chief Viramgfim 
did not become part of the Ahmedabad crown lands till 1530.* 
Commanding the entrance to Kathiawar, the Moghal Viceroys chose it 
as the head-quarters of the Jhalavar di.strict,^ and in the disturbances 
of the eighteenth century it was the scene of several struggles. 


1 Bom Gov. Sel. X. 43. 

2 RA« M41a, 197 • Bird’s Gujarit, 157. According to Mr. Melvill, who surveyed it 
in 1827, Viramgim did not rise to be more than a suburb of the city Kang4vati, on 
the site of Karaktdl, till the destruction of that city by the Musalmkns. ^ Viran^4in 
owed its nse to some Ksdva Kanbis now represented by the DesAi of I’itn. This 
family came from Chiimpdner and first gained the Patelship and afterwards, from 
Aurangzeb, the joint Desdiship of the tract of land known as Jhdidvdr. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 54. 

* Watson’s Oujarit History, 48. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel, V., New Series, 6$. 
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Fortified by its Desdi about 1 730, it continued under a Musalmdn 
governor, till in 1735 the Desai Bhavsingh called in the Marathas who, 
dislodging the Musalmdns, held the town till 1740. In that year 
Bh4vsingn, hoping to make himself independent, drove out the 
Marathi. But after four months they returned in strength, and 
Bhavsingh unable to cope with them, on promise of the estate of 
Pdtri, gave up Viramg&n. 

Of 19,661 its total 1872 population, 15,290 were Hindus, 4363 
Musalmans, and 8 came under the head ^Others.’ Coarse cloth, 
quilts, and fans are made in Viramgam. But its only special 
industry is the manufacture of snuff from Kaira tobacco. Soon 
after its transfer (1820), Viramgam with a population of from 
15,000 to 20,000 souls, two-thirds Hindus and one-third Musalmdns, 
was well built and thriving.^ In 1827 at the time of survey, though 
from the stoppage of the Gujarat tribute to the Deccan several 
of the chief bankers had lost much and retired to Dasgaon in the 
Konkan, there were still several men of capital especially a family of 
Bhats who owned about £140,000 (Rs. 14 lakhs) It had not much 
trade, but showed no signs of decay. About this time the walls 
were repaired and the increased security did much for the town.^ Eight 
years later (1835) the population had increased and a surprising 
number of new and substantial houses had been built.® Of late 
years the opening of the Wadhwan railway has brought much trade to 
Viramgam. Within the last six years, the quantity of goods carried 
has risen from 24,553 tons in 1872 to 67,385 tons in 1877; and the 
number of passengers from 115,091 to 174,502. Of the chief 
articles of trade, millets, juvdr and hdjri, and ivheat, grown locally 
and brought from Patan and other northern districts, are sent 
to Bombay, and cotton, grown locally and brought from the 
northern districts, goes to Ahmcdabad and Bombay. Cotton is one 
of the chief articles of Viramgam trade. There are at present (1878) 
130 gins worked by steam power ami eleven presses ot which one is 
worked by steam power. Oil seeds from the northern districts go 
to Bombay. Under oil seeds, rapesced has, since the opening of the 
railway, become a chief article of export. Molasses, of late years in 
greatly increasing quantities, is brought from south Gujarat chiefly 
for local consumption. Sugar and sugarcandy are brought from 
Bombay. Tinker comes from the Panch Mahals and Bioach for 
local use and for the north Gujarat districts. Piece goods are imported 
in growing quantities from Bombay and Ahmedabad. Ot local 
merchants, besides Shr^vaks and Modh Vanids, there are a few Kanbis 
and Brahmans. The opening of the railway has drawn fresh capital, 
and Bohords, Parsis, and Europeans now compete with the local 
traders. Most of the traders have agents in Bombay. About one-half 
of the raw produce is said to be bought direct from the cultivators, 
and the rest through dealers and money-lenders. Before reaching 
the consumer most piece goods pass through two hands, a wholesale 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 48, 49. 

3 Rom. Gov. Sel. X. 73. ® Jamdbandi Report, 1834-35. 
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and a retail dealer. The trading season lasts from October to June. 
It is at its height in February, March, April, and May. The 
Viramgfim traders form a very strong guild, mahdjan. The funds, 
collected by a percentage charge on trade profits, are spent on 
temples, on an animal home, and in enforcing the observance of 
certain holidays. 

Viramgam has a municipality with, in 1877-78, a yearly revenue 
of £2808 6.<?. (Rs. 28,083) raised by taxes on imports and representing 
an average taxation of 2s lOd. per head of the population. As the head- 
quarters of a sub-division, Viramgam has a mamlatdar’s, a chief 
constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. The first two are held 
in a large and handsome new building. Among other new and 
ornamental, buildings are a municipal office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, a dispensjiry, and a travellers’ bungalow. There is a rest- 
house outside of the Mansar gate, and near the mamlatdar’s is a 
headman’s office, chora. 

The town is supplied with water chiefly from three reservoirs, the 
Gangasar lake on the south-east and south, lying outside of the 
wall except a small portion known as the Gusaria lake ; in the 
south-west beyond the Gangasar gate the Dhunia lake ; and in the 
west the Man.sar lake. Of these, the Man.sar lake, built about 
1090 by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Raj Jai Singh, is the 
chief beauty of Viramgam. This, the glorious lake, mansar ovar, 
now shortened into mansar, 220 yards round, shaped, they say, like 
the conch, the Hindu-war .shell, is suirounded by flights of stone steps. 
Gathering from the west, the water passes into a stone-built eight- 
sided silt-well, Icumi, with, in .a niche in each side, <a figure cut in 
bold relief From the silt-well, through a stone-lined channel and a 
three-cylinder tunnel, the water pa.ssos into the lake. Over the tunnel 
is a large pyramid -roofed pavilion repaired by the Marathds, and 
made a temple of Bauchraji, or, as she is locally called, Mansar Mata. 
Towards the north the steps round the lake are ruinous, and in 
several places broken roadways run down to the water’s edge. 
Round the top of the steps runs a row of small spire-roofed shrines, 
many now wanting but once said to have numbered more than 300. 
In each shrine on one side of the lake is a pedestal, probably for an 
image of Krishna, and on the other side a round basin, jalddkdr, 
probably sacrecl to Shiv. On either hand of one 0f the roadways 
that run to the water’s edge, is a larger temple with double porch and 
spire and across the lake a flat roofed colonnade.^ Hear the lake 
is the Idgah or Musalman place of prayer. In the town are two old 
mosques the Ganj Bazdr or Grain Market Mosque, a Hindu temple 
changed to its present form about 15G0 ; and the Gangasar iqosque 
built in 1584 by Abdul Aziz Syed bin Abu Muhammad. 


1 Ris M«a, 197. 

These accounts of towns are partly taken from notes and contributions received from 
the following gentlemen ; Mr. tely, C S. , on Dholka, Modisa, Parantij, and Sdnand ; 
Mr. C. E. 0. Crawford, C.8. , on BarvAla, Dhandhnka, Dholera, and Gogha ; and Khin 
Siheb Ardesar Jamsedji^ M^mlatiUr of Viramgam, on M^ndal, P4tri, and Viramgim. 
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Acquisition of district, 143 
Administrative sub divisions, 2 
Administrative changes, 144. 

Advances of grain, 70. 

Ahmedabad district : Boundaries ; sub-divisions, 
as^)ect, and hills, 1-4; rivers; Hoods, creeks, 
lakes, islands, chmate, 5-21 ; miiicials, forests, 
trees, animals, birds, fish, 22 -oO, po^julation in 
184C, 1851, and 1872, consra details of 1872, ‘11-34; 
details of Hindus, MusalmAus, IMrsis, and Chris- 
tians, 35-44, villages, liouses, communities, 
movements, 45-48 , soil, irrigation, tillage, hold- 
ings, stock, crops, 49-57 ; peasants, bad seasons, 
58-62; capitalists, bills of exchange, Bank of 
Bombay, msuranco, gambling, classes who save, 
modes of mvestmeut, 63 67 , boi rowers, rates of 
interest, currency, 68 73 , wages, puces, condi- 
tion of labourers, 74-80, roads, bridges, rest- 
houses, ferries, shipping, light-houses, post and 
telegraph ofiices, 81 -85 , trade (750- 1877), didails 
of the railway and sea trade, present (1877) lines 
of traffic, condition of traders, 86-105; trade 
guilds, 106-115 ; manufactures, 1 16 -141 ;histoiy, 
142; acquisition, staff, state of the district iii 
1803 ; villages , KashAtis ; Col. Walker’s proposals; 
Girdsids, GAmetis, Chuvalia Kolis , Mr. Elphm- 
etone’s changes in 1S21 ; hrst survey (1820-1826) ; 
second survey (1853-1863) , Ta^lukdAis ; Paiantij 
Kolis , seasons, doveiopiuent of the distiict 
(1846-1877), 143- IIK), civil and criminal justice 
in 1803, civil Courts’ statistics, offences, police, 
jails, 191 -199 , balance sheet, local funds, munici- 
palities, 200-208; scliools, pupils, town and village 
education, libraries, newspapers, 209 -217 ; plague 
and pestilence, diseases, hospitals, dispensaries, 
vaccination, cattle diseases, births and deaths, 
218-229; aub-divisions, 230-248, places ot 
interest, 249-356. 

Ahmedabad City : Position, 249 ; history, 249 ; 
new city, how founded and named, 249 ; Asdval, 
the old town, 250 ; chief events under the 
Ahmedabad Kings (1411-1572), 250; under the 
Moghal Viceroys (1572-1757), 251-258; state of 
the city between 1573 and 1600, 252; arrival of 
the English (1613), 253 ; and o/ the Dutch (1618), 


253, the city m 1618, 253; in 1626 and 1658, 

254, in 1666, 255; time of disorder (1707-1737), 
255-257 ; joint MiisalmAn and Mardtha rule 
(1738- 1753), 257 ; taken by the MarAthds (1753), 
258 ; recovered by Momui Khdn II. (1755), 258 ; 
re taken by the MaratbdS (1757), 253; Mardtha 
rule (1757-1817), 258-260 ; taken by the British 
and made over to Fateh Singh Gdikwdr (1780), 
258, 259 ; its state in 1781, 259 ; restored to the 
Peshwa (1783), 259, famine (1790), 259; the 
Peshwa’s Governor diivon out (1800) 259 , the 
Peshwa’s share in the city farmed by the Gdikwdr 
(1800 - 1814), 2G0 ; famine and pestilence (1812 
1813), 260 , Peshwa’s management (1814 1817), 
260, ceded to tlie Biitish (1817), 260 , its state 
in 1817, 260 , growth of tiade (1817-1855), 261 , 
the mutiny >cai (1857), 20l , its state for the last 
20 years (1858- 1878), 252, tiade and manufac- 
tures, 306-308 ; population, 292-294 , houses and 

294-295, style of living, 295 ; caste lodges, 
295-300, Musalindn architecture, 202-266 , places 
of interest and worship • Sidi Bashir’s mosque, 
267 , railway '^tatnm mosque, 267 ; City Walls, 
267-268; Queen’s mosque in Serangpur, 269; 
Muhammad Ghaiis’ mosque, 269 ; Bdni Sipn or 
Asm s mosque, 2G9- 270 ; A sa Bhil’s mound and 
mosque, 270 , Dastur Khan’s mosque, 270; Haibat 
Khan’s ditto, 270 ; J.uiia nu ai'ic, 271-272, tombs 
of Sultdii Ahmad and bjs Wi\e3, 272, Dutch 
factory, 272; English divto, 273; Three Gate- 
ways, 273 , Kdranj, 273 ; Malik Shdbdn’s mosque, 
274 , A zam Khdii’s palace or the city jail, 274 ; 
Bhadar or citadel, 275-277 ; Sult'n Ahmads 
mosque, 276; Mdnek tower and Mdnekndtli 
Godadia, 276 ; 8idi Syed’s mosque, 276-277 ; Ibrd- 
hiin Kuh Kluln’s tomb, 277 ; Gdikw^dr’s haveli, 
277, 8hujdt Kli.ui’a mosque, 278, Shdh Wajih- 
ud-diii’s tomb, 278 , Syod A’lam’s mosque, 278 ; 
Queen’s mosque in JMirzdpur, 278-279 , Shdhdpur 
mosque, 279, Sultdu Kutb-ud-din’s ditto, 2^9 ; 
MuhalizKhdn‘sditto,279;Animalhome.j)d7i;r(i/>oj[, 

280 , Nav Ga/ Pirs, 2S0 ; Old or Jahdngir’smint, 
280 ; Musa Suhdg’s mosque, 281 ; Dada Haiir’s 
well, 282 ; Mdta Bhaviun’s ditto, 282-283 ; Sbdhi 
Bdg, 283 ; Addlaj weU,284; Miya, Khdu Chwhti^s 
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mo8qae^284 ; Achut Bibi’s ditto, 284; Darya Khdn’s 
tomb, 284 ; Syed Usm4n’s mosque and tomb, 284 ; 
Malik Shdbdn's lake, 285 ; Kinkanya lake, 285 ; 
Dutch tombs, 285 ; Malik A'lam’s mosque, 285 ; 
KShdh A’lam, 286 ; Batva, 287 ; PirAna, 287-290 ; 
Bdba Lului’s mosque, 290 ; Mir Abu TurAb’s tomb, 
290-291 ; A'zam and Mozam KhAus’ tombs, 291 ; 
Sarkhej, 291-292 ; ChAnd Suraj Mehel, 317 ; A lam’ 
Chishti’s mosque, 317; Sidi Halim’s ditto, 317; 
El&zi Muhammad Chishti’s ditto, 317 ; Malik ShA- 
bdn’s ditto, 317; Shdh Ali Kozak’s tomb, 318; 
Chandan TalAvdi, 318 ; Daulat Khdii’s mosque, 

318 ; Malik Sdrang’s ditto, 319 ; Kdni Bibi’a tomb, 
319 ; NawAb ^arddr KhAu’s mosque and tomb, 

319 ; Siili Sahm’s Jiaveii, 319 ; Hatising’s temple, 

280-281 ; Santidds* temple, 285; other Jam 
temples, 300-302; Jam convents, apdatafi, 321, 
323-324; BrAhman temples Bhadra KAli, 275 ; 
SadubAi Den, 317 ; KAm, Krishna, Vithoba, Haim- 
mAo, and Shiv’s temples m the Bhadar, 321 , Sv^lmi 
NArAyan, 279-280; Gosai MaharAja’s Nat\arlAl 
and ShamlAl, Ambaji Mata, and Mohota Ramji, 
in the Dar>Apur division, 322; Kabirpanthi, 
DvArkAnAthp , RAmsnehi, Ranchhodji, and Ra«lha 
Vallabhji, m the KhAdiya division, 324; PiAithana 
SamAj temple, 325-327 ; PArsi tire temple, 327 ; 
Chnstian churches, 279 ; fairs, Hindu, 302-304 
and MusalmAii, 304-305, burying and burning 
grounds, 270-271, 316-317 ; public offices, 
308-309; education, 309-311; municipality, 
311-315; floods, (1714-1875), 313 , liies, 

(1877), 202; water-woiks, 314, health, 315, 
hospitals, 315, 316; markets, 316; divisions, 
317-332: within the walls, in 1824, 317-320 and 
in 1879, 320-327 ; suburbs, 327 -331 ; cantonment, 
331-332, 

Agates, 22. 

Age, population arcording to, 33. 

Agrarian crimes, 197. 

Agrids, salt makers, 36, 117, 119. 

Agricaltnre, 49-58. 

Agricnltural population, 49 
Agricnltaral stock, 53. 

Animals. 24. 

Ants, 61. 

A'nt, fictitions currency, 73. 

Architecture, 262-266. 

Area of district, i- 
Area under till^e, 50. 

Armenimui, 255, 285. 

Arnq, pl^c© of mtcrcst, 332. 

ArtisailS- Bee Craftsmen. 

Ab&TSI, old town, 250. 

Aspect of district, 2 . 

AssMMed taxes, 201 . 

Anessment See Land, 


Bdptis and Verds, cesses, 157, 165, 166. 
Sdharvatids, outlaws, 197. 

Bad Seasons. See Famines. 

Balance sheet, 200 - 205 . 

Bank of Bombay, 65. 

Bdvlidri, creek, l.>, port, 333 
Barvala, town, 332. 

Bards and actors, 37. 

Beggars, 40. 

Bhadiad, place of fan, 333 
Bhadhar, nver, 7 
Bhal, tract ot land, 2. 

Bhimnath, pl.aoe of fair, 333. 

Bhogdva, nvcr, 7. 

Birds, 27. 

Births and deaths, 228 
Blankets, manufacture of, 139. 

Blind, 33 

Bokh, n.itural hollow, 9. 

Borrowers, 68 
Boundaries, i. 

Brdhmans, 34. 

Bridges, 83. 

Brocade, I35. 

Bujva, natural hollow, 9 


Calico-Printing, 133. 

Canals, 50 
Capitahsts, C3. 

Castes, 34 -.39 
Cattle See Stock. 

Cattle disease, 228 
Census tSce I’opulation. 

! Chandola, reservon, 17. 

Christians, 42. 

Chuval, tiact of land, 2. 

Chuvilia Kolis, 153. 

Climate, 20. 

Cloth, manufacture of, 131. 

Colleges, 217. 

Communication. See Roads and Railways 
Communities, 46. 

Condition of the district, 88, 89, 140, 150 153. 
Cold, injurious to crops, 62 
Copper and brass, workers m, 129. 

Courts, number and working of, 192. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 55. 

Cotton gins, 102. 

Cotton presses, 103. 

Craftsmen, number and state of, 37, 140. 
Creeks. 13, 15. 

Crime and police, 198. 

Crops, 53. 

Onltivators. See Feasants. 

Onrrency, 7i. 
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Day-Labourers. See Labonring Classes. 

Daskroi, sub-division : Boundary ; area ; aspect ; 
climate ; water ; soil ; holdings ; rental ; stock ; 
produce ; people, 232-235. 

Deaf and dumb, 33. 

Debtors, 19.3. 

Density, 2, 31, 

Depressed Classes, 39. 

Development of the district (1846-1877), 190. 
Dhandhuka, sub-division Details same as those 
of Daskroi, 243-245. 

Dhandhuka, town, 333. 

Dharamshdlds. See Rest-houses. 

Dholera, creek, 13 ; town, 334 ; Dhardm taldv, 208. 
Dholka, sub-d I vision • Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 241-243. 

Dholka, town, 337. 

Diseases, 225. 

Dispensaries, 227 . 

Domestic animals, 24. 

Dutch, m Ahmedabad (1618-1744) 253 , in JSarkliej, 
272, 292. 

Dutch tombs, 285. 

Earthquakes, 1819, 1821, 1864, 261. 

Education- See instruction 
Educational cess, 200 . 

Ellis bridge, 12. 

Elphinstone, Tlie Hon'blo Mouutstuait, Adminis- 
trative changes (1821), 159. 

English, traders (1613-1760), 253, 273, as conquerors 
(1780), 2e)8 ; rulers (1817-1878), 143. 

Excise, revenue from, 201. 

Expenditure See Balance sheet. 

Exports and imports. See Trade. 

Factories, English, Dutch, 272, 273. 

Factories, Steam, 131. 

Fallow lands, 63. 

Famines. See Scarcity. 

Females, proportion of, 111 population, 32, 
Ferries. See Fords and Femes. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 53 

Fires, 262. 

Fish, 29. 

Fishers, 38 
Floods, 9 - 12 . 

Fords and ferries, 83. 

Forests, 23. 

Oal&lpati, eesB, 93. 

Gambling, Vdula, 66. 

Gdmetis, proprietors, 152, 179. 

Ghdsdina, cess, 154. 

Gh&sia, salt, 117. 

Gir&siis, 150. 


Girls’ schools, 210. 

Gh>gha, sub-division ; Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 246-248. 

Gogha, town, 339. 

Gold foil, 128. 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of, 127. 

Gold work, 126. 

Grain, advances of, 70 ; cultivation of, 53. 

Harsol, town, 345. 

Herdsmen, 38. 

Hills, 4 
History, 142. 

Holdings, size of, 52. 

Hospitals, 225 
Houses, number of, 46. 

Hundis, bills of exchange, 65. 

Husbandmen, fiee Peasants. 

Idiots, 33. 

Idol ornaments, 129. 

Immigration. See Migration. 

Imports and exports See Trade. 

Indian millet, cultivation of, 54. 

Indigo, cultiviition of, 58. 

Infanticide, 36 

Inlaid mother of pearl, 139. 

Insanes, .'is 

Instruction, statistics of, 209-217. 

Insurance, 65. 

Interest, rates of, 71. 

Inundations. See Floods. 

Investments, forms of, 67. 

Iron, 22. 

Irrigation, 50. 

Islands, 20. 

Ivory bracelets, 139. 

Jails. 199 
Justice, 191-199. 

Edlichitri, system of poundmg cattle, 196. 
Kaniar, tract of laud, 2. 

Eankara, salt, il7 
Eankariya, reservoir, 17. 

Edraktal, rumed town, 345. 

Kasbdtis, 147. 

Ehdn, reservoir, 19. 

Khdpri, 61. 

Khdrdghoda salt works : Salt how made, stored, 
and distributed ; outturn and sale ; 110- 134. 
Khdri, nver, 6. 

Khun, port, 345. 

Labouring Classes, 39, 79. 

, Lakes, 16-19. 
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Land : 

Acquisition (1S02 and 1S17) ; revenue staff, 
1878 ; state of the district in 1803 ; classes of 
villages 111 1803 , Kasha tis ; rent how fixed and 
roaliJKed in 1803 ; Col Walker’s proposals ; state 
of tlie district, 1814, system of management and 
changes, 1814-18*20; Mr. Elphnistoiie’s measures, 
1821 ; first survey and its lesiilt, 1820-1826; state 
of the distnco between the first and the second 
surveys, 1826-1863; second suivo), 1863-1863; 
Talukdiirs , Panintij Kolis , Seasons ; 143-100 

Land revenue, 200 . 

Land and sea, trade by, 97 - 1 04. 

Lavdd, aibitratioii couit, 104. 

Leaf-plates, 136 
Leaf-piinting- 120 

Leather, workers in, 131) 

Lepers, 33. 

Libraries, 217 
Light-houses, 84. 

Limestone, 22 
Local funds, ^6 
Locusts, 61. 

Magistrates, number of, 106 
Mahajan, trade guild, 100 
Males, pioportion of, in population, 32 
Malay, reservoir, 19. 

Malik Shdbdn, reservoir, 18. 

Mdndal, furt and town, 346, 

Mansar, reservoir, 18 
Manufactures, 116-110 
Manufacturers. See Craftsmen 
Means of communication Sec Th»ad3 and 
Railways 

Measures. See Weights and Measures. 

Mehvdsi, unsettled classes, 2, 186. 

Meshva, nver, 7. 

Mercantile classes Sec Traders 
Migration, 47. 

Mildew, 62. 

Millet, cultivation of, 54. 

Miuaxets, 265. 

Minerals, 22. 

Modiisa, town, 346. 

Money-lenders Capitalists 
74. 

Mosques. See Ahmulabad city 
MnlUn, reservoir, 10 
Municipalities, 207 
Musalm&ns, 40. 

Nagar Seth, or Mayor of the City, 90,J 13 

Nalk&ntha, 2 . 

Hal, lake, 16. 

Newspapers, 217 . j 


j Occupations of the people, 34. 

Offences, number of, 196, 198 
Oil-pressing, 134. 

OU-Seeds, cultivation of, 58. 

Panchdyat, 106. 

Pdnjrdpols, animal homes, 1 14. 

Paper, manufacture of, 133. 

Parantij, sul)-di vision Details same Jis those of 
Ihiskroi, 230-232 
Pardntlj, town, 346. 

Pardntij Eolis, 164, 186 
Pdrsis, 42. 

Pitiddrs, 156. 

I Patri, town, 347. 

! Peasants, 36, 68 
I Personal servants, 38 
Physical features. Aspect 
Pirates, 87. 

Piram, 348 

Plague, 218-224. 

Plough of land, size of, 52. 

Ploughs: introduction of European, 52. 

Police : cost, strength, working, 197, 198. 

Pols, city house-gioups, 294. 

Population, census of 1846, 1851, and 1872, 31 ; 
SI b-divisions, sex, age, 32; religion, occupation, 
and race, ,34-44 , town end country population, 
^6 , people able to read and write, 210, 

Portuguese, 87, 261. 

Post, 85. 

Ports 8ee Dholera and Gogha. 

Pottery, 12G. 

Prices, 76. 

Private schools, 209 
Pulses, cultivation of, 53. 

Pupils, number and race of, 211. 

Railway, length, stations, tralhc, 97, lOU-IOl. 
Rainfall, 20. 

R4npnr, fort and town, 350 
Rates of assessment. See Land. 

Registration, 195. 

Religion, 34. 

Reservoirs. See Lakes. 

Rest-houses, 83. 

Revenue staff (i8o:i), 144, uc. 

Revenue and expenditure- See Balance sheet. 
Rice, cultivation of, 57. 

Rivers, 5 - 9. 

Roads, 81. 

Bohor, natural hollow, 9. 

Sibarmati, bridge, 83. 

S&barmati, river, 5. 

Sadivarts, alms-houses, U2. 
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Salt, manufacture of, llG-124. 

Saltpetre, 125. 

Salt works. See KMrdghoda salt works. 
Sdrkhej. reservoir, 18. 

Scarcity, years of, 58. 

Schools, nnmber of, 209. 

Sdnand, sub-division : Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 238-240. 

Sdnand, town, 353. 

S&rag^dla, oM port, 353. 

Sea ports. See Ports. 

Seasons (18C2-1877), 188. 

Shipping, 84. 

Shoemakers, HO. 

Sihor, old city, 353. 

Silks, manufacture of, 135 
Silk-weaving, 135-139. 

Size of holdings See Holdings. 

Small Cause Court, 194. 

Snuff, 134. 

Soap, 134. 

Societies, 217 . 

Soil, distribution, 60 ; varieties, 49. 

Sondria, reservoir, 19 
Staff, judicial, (1830-1878), 192. 

Steam factories, I3l. 

Steam printing, 133. 

Stock See Agricultural Stock. 

Stones, for building, 22. 

Suh-divisional accoimts, 2.30-248 
Sugarcane, cultivation of, .58. 

Survey, (1820-1820), lOO-lCO; (1853-1863), 
173-178. 

Tdlukdars: 

Origin ; classes ; position ; condition ; division 
of shares and household relations with tenants; 
161, 179-185. 

Telegraph, 86. 

Temperature, 20 . 

Tenures of land. Sec Land. 

Tin foil, 128. 

Tin-plating, 129 
Todar Mai’s surveyi H2. 

Tolls. 82. 

Tombs. See Ahmedabad City. 


Town duties, 80 . 

Trade: History of, Hindu period (750-1300), 86; 
Ahmedabad Kings (1400-1570), 87 ; Moghal 
Viceroys (1570-1700), 88 ; Eighteenth Century, 
89 ; Nineteenth Century, trade by laud, by sea, 
in cotton, gram, oilseeds, wool, silk, 93-104. 

Trade guilds, origin and growth ; constitution, 
membership ; apprenticeship ; jurisdiction ; 
communal funds ; sectanan bickerings, Nagar 
Seth, animal homes, 106-115. 

Traders, 35, 105 

Transit duties, 89. 

Trees, 23 

Turning, 130. 

Vaddgra salt, 117. 

Vaccination, statistics of, 227. 

Vdghpur, place of interest, 354. 

Vautha, fair, 354. 

Vds, 153. 

Vasvdyd, 106 

Verds, 157. 

Vessels* See Shipping. 

Village commnnities. See Communities. 

Vill?.ge education, 217* 

Villages, number and population, 54 ; rdsiiy settled, 
and mehvdai, unsettled, 146 ; kfidUa, Govern- 
ment, 156 ; (jinUia, Kajput, 156. 

Village money-lenders* See Capitabsts. 

Viramgdm, sub-division *. Details same as those of 
Dabkroi, 235-237. 

Viramgdm, town, 354. 

Vital statistics. See Births and deaths. 

Wages, 74. 

Walker, Col., Proposals (1803), 149. 

Weights and measures, 79. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 54. 

Wild animals, 25. 

Woodwork, 130. 

Wood bracelets, 130. 

Writers, 36. 

Years of scarcity. See Scarcity. 












